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PEEPACB. 



It would be presamptnons in aay author to attempt to give rules, or to 
lay down laws, to which all the departments of English Composition 
should be subjected. Genius cannot be fettered, and an original and 
thinking mind, replete with its own exuberance, will often burst out in 
spontaneous gushings, and open to itself new channels, through which 
the treasures of thought wiU flow in rich and rapid currents. Bules a«d 
suggestions, however, are not wholly useless. They encourage the diffi- 
dent, and give confidence to those whose want of conversance with ap- 
proved models renders it necessaiy for them to rely on foreign aid. In 
the volume to which this book is designed as a sequel, the author has 
attempted to render assistance in the removal i>f the two obstacles which 
beset the youthful writer in his first attempts at composition ; to wit, the 
difficulty of obtaining ideas, or learning to think, and' that of expressing 
ihem properly when obtained. There are those who profess to have been 
benefited by the assistance therein afforded. In this volume he has en- 
deavored to embrace a wider range in the extensive field before him. He 
candidly confesses that he is not satisfied with his own labors. He would 
have been better contented to see the task completed by abler hands. But 
as his labors have been found useful, he has been encouraged to extend 
them, in the hope that they will prove beneficial, especially to those who 
have neither the leisure nor the inclination to seek in the wide fields of 
literature for other and deeper sources of information. If the water in 
the bucket drawn from the well has not the coolness and raciness of the 
fountain, or the spring, it will quench the thirst and cool the brow of the 
toiler, in his laborious ascent of the hill of science. 

"Vnth regard to the manner in which this volume is to be used, the 
author has only to say that he has not aimed at giving a regular and 
systematic course of instruction. Few teachers would probably follow 
any path that might be pointed out. It has not been his aim to present 
in this volume a progressive course. Leaving to the judgment of those 
who may use Ihe book the task of selecting such exercises as may in 
thebr opinion best promote the intellectual advancement of those whose 
minds they are training, he respectfolly submits the volume, in the hope 
that it may prove a useful auxiliary in &e difficult but highly useful task 
of Ckmipositition. 

Ozaage Street, Boston, Janowy 1st, 184i. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The PublishexB haying deteimined to stereotype this work, the 
Author, uBTnlling that it should leave his hands and be put into 
permanent form until he had given it a careful revision, and made 
it as worthy as he could of the favor with which it has been receiv- 
edy has made some important improvements in the plan, the ar- 
rangement, and the materials, by which he thinks its value as an 
Aid to Composition is greatly enhanced. The subject of Descrip- 
tion in particular has been considerably extended and enriched, 
fipom sources not within his reach in the original preparation of the 
volume. The examples and exercises in various parts of the work 
have been much improved by the rejection of those which he had 
borrowed from other works, and which had long been familiar, and 
the substitution of others more valuable, because they are new. 
He now submits the work, in the hope that it will i^ot be found un- 
woxthy of the continuance of the favor with which it has been 
received. 

Ocamge Stnet, Boston, Jano 1, 184B. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CoHPOBiTiOK is the art of forming ideas, and expressing them in Ian* 
gnage. Its most obvious diyisions, with respect to the nature of its sub- 
jects, are the Narratiye, the DescriptiTe, the Didactic, the Fersuasiye, the 
Pathetic, and the ArgumentatiTe. With regard to its form or style, it 
may be considered as concise or diiiiase, as nervous or feeble, as drj, 
plain, neat, elegant or flowery, as simple, or affected, as cold or vehement, 
as barren or luxuriant j and its, essential requisites are clearness, unit;', 
strength and harmony. As it is strictly a mental effort, its foundation 
mi&t be laid in a disciplined and cultivated mind, in the exercise of vigor- 
ous thought, on reading and observation, and an attentive study of the 
meaning and the force of language. The proper preparation for its sue 
cessful performance should be Md in a diligent attention to the rules of 
grammar, a thorough knowledge of the principles of rhetoric, and a suc- 
cessful application of the maxims of logic ; for logic must direct us in 
the selection of ideas, rhetoric must clothe them in a suitable dress, and 
grammar must adapt the dress to the peculiar form of the idea. In the 
following pages an attempt is made gradually to introduce the student to 
the several departments of English composition by examples and exer- 
cises, with such observations and illustrations as may appear to be neces«- 
sary for an intelligent comprehension of its rules and principles. The early 
lessons are simple and easily performed, but, in the course of the work, 
suggestions will be found, which, it is thought, will be useful to those by 
whom composition is not regarded as a task. 

Of the ImportAce of attention to the subject of composition thus 
much may be said; that there are few individuals, in any station of life, 
to whopa ease and fluency in writing are not valuable acquisitions. All 
who are engaged in professional or commercial pursuits, and even the 
hardier sons of labor, whpse "bread is procured by the sweat of their 
brow,'* must have correspondence to manage, or written statements to 
furnish, requiring at once accuracy and despatch; and therefore the fa- 
cility which practice alone can impart, in the arrangement of theii 
thoughts, and a ready and correct expression of them, is an attainment 
exceedingly desirable. In the language of a late transatlantic writer, 
then, it may boldly be asserted, that " No acquirement can equal that of 
composition in giving a power over the material of thought, and an apt- 
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ness in all matters of arrangement, of inquest, and of argumentation.'' 
** Writing,'^ says Lord Baoon, " makes a correct man ;" and the author of 
the Essay on Critioim asserts, that 

• 

" True grace In wilting comes firom art, not chance, 

Am thej move easieat wlio liaTe learnt to dance.** 

" He that begins yn&i the caU^" says Mr. Locke, ''may carry the ox ; 
but he, that will go at first to take the ox, may so disable himself as not 
to be able to take the calf after that" On the same prindi^e, it is recom- 
mended that an attention to the subject of comix^sition should be com- 
menced early in life. Exercises of a isimple chaadcter prepare the mind 
for higher exertion; and readiness and facility in the lower departments 
cf writing enable the student to apply himself without reluctance to those 
mightier efforts by whidi the progress of intellectual culture is most rap- 
idly advanced. 

The words of Horace may &ere be reoommendbd to particolar attention : 

*'Samite matezlam gal iciUiUla saaain 
"VWbua." 

Or, in the translation of BIr. Francis: 

** Bxamine well* ye writers, weigh *#i^A *aire. 
What suits yoor genius, what y C4ir ^ M gth win bear. * 
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I. 



OBJECTS AND THEIR PARTS. 

The first step to be taken in writing composition is to obtain 
ideas. The second is the proper expression of the idea when 
obtained. To acquire ideas, it is necessaiy to cultivate habits 
of observation ; to use the eyes not only in noticing entire 
objects, but also their different parts ; to consider their quali- 
ties, uses, operations, and effects ; together with their relation 
to other things. The mind employed in such processes ac- 
quires materials for its own operations, and thoughts and ideas 
arise as it were spontaneously. 

For the first exercise in composition, therefore, it is pro- 
posed that the student be required to enumerate the parts of 
fiome visible object, according to the following 

Example. 



Its 

The inside, 
The outside, 
The doors, 
The entry. 
The rooms, 
The ceiling, 
The walls, 



▲ HOUSE. 

parts are 

The wainscot. 
The stairs. 
The fire places, 
The mantel. 
The chimney. 
The closets, 
The kitchen, 
1 



The parlors or 

drawing rooms. 
The wash room. 
The bathing room. 
The inner doors. 
The wood shed, 
The out buildings. 
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JSxerctsei. 
In a similar manner enmnerate the parts of the following objects . 



A 
A 
A 
A 

A map. 
A horse. 



carnage, 
ship, 
church, 
tree. 



A sheep. 
A cat 

A landscape. 
A school-room. 
A watch. 
A dock. 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



book. 

kite. 

cow. 

goat 

dog. 

picture. 



n. 



OBJECTS, THEIR QUALITIES AND USES. 

The parts of a visible object having been noticed, the next 
step to be taken is the enumeration of its qualities and uses 
according to the following 



Example. 



Glass : It is hard, 

solid, 
smooth, 
bright, 
transparent, 
brittle, 
cold, 
tasteless, 

Its uses: 



inodorous, insoluble, 

colorless, dry, 

heavy, fusible, 
uninflammable, thick or thin, 

durable, long, 

stiff, short, 

inflexible, wide, 

water proof, use^. 



For windows to admit .light : 

For spectacles to assist sight: 

For useful vessels, such as tumblers, pitchers, decanters^ 
wine-glasses, jelly-glasses, bottles, phiids, inkstands, lamps, 
and lamp-glasses, chandeliers, handles of doors and drawers, 
vaseSy cups, and ornaments, such as beads, drops, prisms, 
&c. 
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Exercises* 


he same maimer 


enumerate the qoal 


Wood. 


Sagar. 


Iron. 


Salt. 


Lead. 


Sponge. 


Silver. 


A desk. 


Gold. 


Wool. 


A feather. 


Cotton. 


A pen. 


Wax. 


Water. 


Whalebone. 


Leather. 


A horn. 


Paper. 


Chalk. 



A lamp. ' 
Ivory. 
A pm. 
A chair. 
A table. 
A penknife. 
A qoill. 
An inkstand. 
Ice. 
Snow. 



m. % 

OBJECTS, THEIR PARTS, QUALITIES, PROPERTIES, USES, 

AND APPENDAGES. 

The parts, properties, and uses of visible objects having 
now been considered, the two processes may be united, in the 
consideration of the parts, qualities, properties, uses and ai> 
pendages, as in the following 



ExcLfnple, 

A Fen consists of the quill, pith^ 

shaft, nib, 
feather, 

laminae, skin. 

Qualities. The quill is transparent, smooth, 

round or bright, 

cylindrical, hard, 

, hoUow, glossy. 

The shaft is opake, white, 

angular, stiff, 

I < The pith is white, porous, 

"^^'^ ipongy, clastic, 



surfaces, 
groove, 
shoulders, inside, and 
outside. 

elastic, 
yellowiidi, 
homy, 
tough. 

hard, 
grooved 

soft, 
Hght 
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The use of the pen is to write down what we have seen, 
read, or thought, and thereby to preserve what would proba- 
bly soon be lost, if intrusted to the memory alone. What is 
once written can be read, or preserved for future information, 
and thereby we can learn what our friends who are absent^ 
and even those who are dead, have seen or said. 

JSxercises, 

Enumerate £he parts, qaalities, and nses of the following objects 

A book. A work-box. A knife. 

A house. A saw. A wing. 

A tree. A chisel. A fin. 

A table. A plane. The hand. 

A bureau. A ball. The arm. 

The contents of a box. A kite. The foot. 

A secretary. A dressing-case. The eye. 

A plate. A sofa. The ear. 

Anrrel. A chair. The nose. 

A lamp. A lock. The mouth. 

A candlestidL A key. The human face 



IV. 

EVENTS. 



The object of this lesson is to teach the learner to describe, 
in easy sentences, any circumstances which happen to himself 
and others. 

He should be directed to write the incident just as he would 
relate it to his parents or a young friend ; and after he has 
thus written it, to revise it carefully, to see whether any of 
his words are mis-spelt, and whether he has used the very 
words which he intended to use. 

JSxample. 

On returning home yesterday, I saw a man severely beating 
A horse. I stopped a moment to ascertain the cause ; and 
perceived that one of the wheels of th^ wagon had sunk deep 
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in the mire, and the peer animal was exerting all his strength 
to drag the heavy load, while the cruel driver was mercilessly 
beating the unfortunate creature because he could not proceed. 

Mcercises. 

In a similar maimer, the learner may describe the following events : 

The meeting of a beggar in the street 

The overturn of a carriage. 

The passing of a procession. 

The sailing of a ship. 

The catching of a fish. 

The capture of a bird. 

The raising of a kite. 

Afire. 

The raising of a building. 



V. 

OBJECTS AND EVENTS. 

The object of this lesson is to accustom the learner to com- 
bme the results of the preceding lessons. 

The same directions should be given to him as are present- 
ed in the last lesson ; and it wiU be proper to enforce the 
directions with regard to the spelling, and the proper use of 
words, in every exercise. 

Example, 

ful, large house, painted white, with green blinds. In the 
front of the house was a small flower-garden, and the bright 
tulips, all in full bloom, presented a brilliant show. The rose 
bushes were not yet in flower ; but the lily of the valley was 
dropping its modest head, while it perfumed the air with its 
delicious fragrance. At the back of the house were a num- 
ber of fruit trees, in fuU blossom, among which was the peach 
tree, with its beautiful pink flowers. Some boys were seen 

1* 
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dustering around a willow near the 1)rook, busily engaged 
with their knives. One was cutting the small leaves and 
scions from a large branch, which he had just taken from the 
tree for a whip, while another was busily engaged in making 
a whistle. As my brother approached the house, the boys, 
mistaking him for the owner, immediately scampered away ; 
some hiduig themselves among the bushes, while the more ac- 
tive leaped over the high stone wall, to escape being caught. 
It appeared that these boys were truants from a neighboring 
school-house, and the little rogues were fearful, not only of 
being caught in trespassing upon private ground, but likewise 
lest they should be carried into the presence of their master, 
to be corrected for playing the truant. 

IkercUes. 

In the same maimer the learner may describe the following objects and 
events ; 

Boys fishing from a bridge. 

Girls dressing their dolls. 

A tree blown down by a tempest. 

Boy driving cows or sheep to pasture. 

Horses running at large. 

A dog, in a state of madness, biting passengers in the street 

A lion, ele{)hant, or tiger broken loose from its cage. 

A menagerie, with the postures and employments of the wild ftnimAfi^ 

A museum, with dancing puppets. 

A public concert 

An ezhibitioil of paintings and statuary. 



VI. 

NAMES. 



The object of this exercise on names, is to prepare the 
student for a future exercise on definitions. How it is to be 
performed will be readily seen from the following 

Examples, 

What is the name which is applied to false or undeserved 
praise? 
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Anstver. Flattery. 

By what name do we call the delaying of that which we 
know cannot be finaUy escaped or avoS^!? 

Answer. Procrastination. 

Bj what name do we designate that animal which has two 
horns, a long tail, and cloven feet, and that affords beef, batter, 
and cheese ? 

Answer. The Cow. 

Bj what name do we designate the restraint of appetite 
and passion? 

Answer. Temperance. 

JExercises. 

What name is giyen to the reyerence oif God ? , 

What name is applied to an effort of genius and art, producing an 
association of exalted and brilliant ideas in language harmoniously 
arranged? 

A general coincident feeling between two persons ? 

Habitual inactivity both of mind and body ? 

That tranquil state of mind in which the agitations of anxiety and difl* 
appointment are no longer felt ? 

That state of mind which suffers no dismay from danger? 

The dissolution of corporeal existence ? 

The resolution to persist in any undertaking that has been commenced ? 

The time after sunset ? 

That God is present every where, and that he knows all thingf < 

A habit of bdng pleased t 



vn. 

SIMPLE DIALOGUE, OB CONVEBSATION. 

Young persons are seldom at a loss for topics of conversa- 
tion, when left unrestrained to themselves. But as soon as 
they are required to write what is called a composition^ they 
feel at a loss what to say. This arises from no inability to 
form ideas, nor from want of words to express them ; but 
rather from a vague apprehension that something is required 
of them, which they have never done before ; and to which 
they know not how to address themselves. The cultivation 
of the habits of observation, to which allusion has already 
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been made in the first exercise, will help them wholly out of 
the difficulty ; especially, if they be informed, that the art of 
writing is nothing more than the art of expressing with the 
hand, in signs which present themselves to the eye, that, 
which with their voice, they convey to the ears of others. 
In other words, that in their early attempts at writing compo- 
sition, they may write down in letters, what they would say 
to their companions in their common conversations. 

To cultivate the habits of observation, the following dia- 
logue, from the pen of Dr. Aikin, is presented; with the 
recommendation that it be read to the young student, or that 
he be* required to read it carefully, in order that he may 
learn to use his eyes aright, and attentively observe what 
passes before them. 

THE TUTOR AND fflS PUPILS. 
J^es and no Eyet; ar^ the Art of Seekig, 

*^ WeD, Hobert, where have yon been waUdi^ this afternoon ? " said a 
^tor to one of his pupils, at the dose of a holiday. 

Robert 1 have been to Broom-heath, and so round by the windmill 
upon Camb-monnt, and home through the meadows by the river side. 

Tutor, Wdl, that is a pleasant round. 

Robert. I thought it very dull, Sir ; I scarcely met with a single per 
son. I would much rather have gone along the turnpike road. 

T\aor, Whv, if seeing men and horses was your obiect, you would, 
indeed, have oeen better entertained, on the high-road. But did you 
Bee William ? 

Robert We set out together, but he lagged behind in the lane, so I 
walked on and left him. 

J\ttor. That was a pity. He would have been company for you. 

Robert. O, ho is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing and 
that 1 I would rather walk alone. I dare say he is not got home yet 

7\aor. Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been ? 

WUluxm. O, the pleasantest walk ! I went all over Broom-heath, and 
80 up to the mill at the top of the hill, and then down among the gieen 
meadows by the side of the river. 

Tutor. Why, that is just the round Bobert has been taking, and he 
complains of its dulness, and prefers the high-road. 

WiUiam, I wonder at that I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me, and I have brought home my handkerchief full of curiosities. 

Tutor. Suppose, then, you give us an account of what amused you 
10 much. I fancy it will be as new to Bobert as to me. 

William. I will do it readily. The lane leadine to the heath, you 

*aiow, is dose and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the best of 

ny way. However, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. It 

vas an old crab-tree, out of which grew a ^at bunch of something greea, 

<iuite different from the tree itself. Here is a branch of it 
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Tutor. Ah ! this is a mistletoe, a plant of great fame for the use made 
of it by the Bniids of old in their religious rites and incantations. It 
bears a very slimy white berry, of which birdlime may be made, whence 
the Latin name, Visctts. It is one of those plants which do not grow in 
the ground by a root of their own, but fix themselves npon other plants ; 
whence they nave been humorously styled /xzroszttco/, as being hangers 
on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the oak that the Druids par- 
ticularly honored. 

WilUam, A little farther on, I saw a green woodpecker fly to a tree 
and run up the trunk like a cat 

Tutor. That was to seek for insects in the bark, on which they live. 
They bore holes with their strong bills for that purpose, and do much 
dama£;e to the trees by it 

Wuliam. What beautiful birds they are 1 

Ttttor. Yes ; they have been called, from their color and size, the Eng- 
lishparrot 

TVUliam. When I got upon the open heath, how charming it was ! 
The air seemed so fresh, and the prospect on every side so free and un- 
bounded ! Then it was all covered with gay flowers, many of which 1 
had never observed before. There were at least three kinds of heath, 
(I have got them in my handkerchief here,) and gorse, and broom, and 
bell-flower, and many others of all colors, of whidi I will beg you pre- 
sently to tell me the names. 

Tutor. That I will, readily. 

William. I saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There vras 
a pretty grayish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about some 
great stones ; and when he flew, he showed a great deal of white above 
his tail. 

Tutor. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned very delicious 
bii-ds to eat, and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some other 
counties, in great numbers. 

William. There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part of the 
heath, that amused me much. As I came near them, some of them kept 
flying round and round, just over my head, and crnng peunt so distinct- 
ly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I thought I should have caught 
one of them, for he flew as if one of his wings was broken, and often 
tumbled close to the ground ; but, as I came near, he always contrived to 
get away. 

Tutor. Ha, ha! you were finely taken in, then! This was all an 
artifice of the bird's, to entice you away from its nest ; for they build upon 
the bare ground, and their nests would easily be observed, did they not 
draw off^ the attention of intruders, by their loud cries and counterfeit 
lameness. 

William. I wish I had known that, for he led me a long chase, often 
over shoes in water. However, it was the cause of my falling in with an 
old man and a boy, who were cutting and piling up tui^ for fuel ; and I 
had a good deal of talk with them, about the manner of preparing the 
turf, and the price it sells at They gave me, too, a creature I never saw 
before — a young viper, which they had just killed, together with its dam. 
I have seen several common snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, and 
of a darker color than they are. 

Tutor. True. Vipers frequent those turfy, boggy grounds pretty 
much, and I have known several turf-cutters bitten by them. 
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WiUiam, Thev are very venomoiis, are they not ? 

Tutor, Enough so to make their wounds painful and dangerous, though 
they seldom prove fatal. 

WUliam. Well — I then took my course up to the windmill on the 
mount I climbed up the steps of the mill, in order to get a better view 
of the country round. What an extensive prospect ! I counted fifteen 
church steeples ; and I saw several gentlemen's houses peeping out from 
the midst of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace the wind- 
ings of tke river all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
of hills. But 1 11 tell vou what I mean to do, if you will give me leave. 

Tutor. What is that 1 

WUlkm. I will eo again, and take with me Gary's country map, by 
which I shall probably be able to make out most of the places. 

Tutor. You shall have it, and I will go with you, and take my pocket 
spying-glass. 

Wuliam. I shall be very glad of that Well — a thought struck me, 
ihat, as the hill is called Vamp'maunt^ there might, probably, be some re- 
mains 6f ditches and mounds, with which I have read that camps were 
surrounded. And' I really believe I discovered something of that sort 
running round one side of the mount. 

Tutor. Very likely you might. I know antiquaries have described 
such remains as existing there, which some suppose to be Roman, others 
Danish. We will examine them further when we go. 

WiUiam. From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs into the river. It was all 
bordered with reeds, and flags, and tall flowering plants, quite different 
from those I had seen on the heath. As I was gettmg down the bank to 
reach one of them, I heard something plunge into the water near me. It 
was a laige water-rat, and I saw it swim over to the other side, and go 
into its hole. There were a great many dragon-flies all about the stream. 
I caught one of the flnest, and have got him here in a leaf. But how I 
longed to catch a bird that I saw hovering over the water, and every now 
and then darting down into it ! It was all over a mixture of the most 
beautiful green and blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat less 
than a thnish, and had a large head and bill, and a short toil. 

Ikaor. I can tell you what that bird was — a kingfisher, the celebrated 
halcyon of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It lives on 
fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the 
banks ; and is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
where it inhabits. 

WiUiam. I must try to get another sight at him, for I never saw a 
bird that pleased me so much. Well, I foUowed this little brook, till it 
entered the river, and then took the path that runs along the bank. On 
the opposite side, I observed several little birds runnm^ along the shore, 
and making a piping noise. They were brown and wnite and about as 
Dig as a snipe. 

Tutor. 1 suppose they were sand-pipers, one of the numerous; family 
of birds that get their living by wading among the shallows, and picking 
up worms and insects. 

William. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon the 
surface of the water, that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
they dashed into the stream: sometimes they pursued one another so 
quickly, that the eye could scarcely follow them. In one place, where a 
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high, steep sand-bank rose directly above the riyer, I observed iftmy of 
them go in and out of holes, with which the bank was bored fulL 

Tittor. Those were sand-martins, the smallest of our four species of 
swallows. They are of a mouse-color above, and white beneath. They 
make their nests and bring up their young in these holes, which run a 
great depth, and by their situation are secure from all plunderers. 

William. A little farther, I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd -way. He had a lon^ pole with broad iron prongs at the 
end, just like Neptune*i5 trident, only there were five instead of three. 
This he pushed straight down into tne mud, in the deepest parts of the 
river, and fetched up the eels sticking between the prongs. 

Tutor. I have seen this method. It is called spearing of eels. 

William. While I was looking at him, a heron came fljring over my 
head, with his large flapping wings. He alighted at the next turn of the 
river, and I crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions. He had 
waded into the water as far as his long legs would carry him, and waa 
standing with his neck drawn in, looking intently on the stream. Pres- 
ently he darted his long bill as quick as lightning into the water, and 
drew out a fish, which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 
same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I made, and flew 
away slowly to a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

Tutor. Probably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loftiest 
tree they can find, and sometimes in society together, like rooks. For- 
merly, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking, 
many gentlemen had their keronries, and a few are still remaining. 

WiUiam. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. 

Tutor. They are of great length and spread of wing, but their bodies 
are comparatively small. 

WiUiam. I then turned homeward across the meadows, where I stop- 
ped awhile to look at a large flock of starlings, which kept flying about at 
no great distance. I could not tell, at first, what to make of them \ for 
they rose all together from the ground, as thick as a swarm of bees, and 
formed themselves into a kind of black cloud, hovering over the field. 
After taking a short round, they settled again, and presently rose again 
in the same manner. I dare say there were hundreds of them. 

Tutor, Perhaps so; for, in the fenny counties, their flocks are so 
numerous, as to break down whole acres of reeds by settling on them. 
This disposition of starlings to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares the foe &ying from one of his heroes, to a doud 
of starlings retiring dismayed at the approach of the hawk. 

William. After I had left the meadows, I crossed the cornfields in 
the way to our house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit. Looking 
into it, I saw in one of the sides a cluster of what I took to be shells ; an^ 
Hpon going down, I picked up a clod of marl which was quite full of 
them ; but how sea-shells could get there I cannot imagine. 

Tutor. I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philosophers 
have been much perplexed to account for the same appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find great quantities of shells and relics of marine animals 
even in the bowels of high mountains very remote from the sea. 

WiUiam. I got to the high field next to our house just as the sun was 
setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost. What a glorious 
«ieht1 The clouds were tinged with purple and crimson, and yellow of 
all shades and hues, and the clear sky varied from blue to a fine green at 
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the horizon. Bnt how large the sun appears, just as it sets ! I think it 
seems twice as big as when it is oyer head. 

Tutor. It does so ; and you may probably have observed the same 
ap par ent enlargement of the moon at its rising. 

WWiam, I have ; but pray what is the reason of this 1 

Tutor. It is an optical deception, depending upon principles which I 
cannot well explain to you, till you know more of that branch of science. 
But what a number of new ideas this afternoon's walk has afforded you ! 
I do not wonder that you found it amusing ; it has. been veiy instructive 
too. Bid you see nothing of all these sights, Bobert ? 

Eobert. I saw some of them, but I did not take particular notice of 
them. 

Tutor, Why not? 

Robert. I do not know. I did not care about them ; and I made th^ 
best of my way home. 

Tutor. That would have been right, if you had been sent on a mes- 
sage ; but, as you only walked for amusement, it would have been wiser 
to have sought gut as many sources of it as possible. But so it is ; one 
man walks through the world with his eyes open, and another with them 
shut ; and upon Sas difference depends all the superiority of knowledge 
the one acquires above the other. I have kno'wn sailors who had been in 
aU the quarters of the world, and could tell you nothing but the signs of 
die tippling-houses they frequented in the different ports, and the price 
and quality of the liquor. On the other hand, a Franklin could not cross 
the Channel without making some observations useful to mankind. While 
many a vacant, thoughtless youth, is whirled throughout Europe, "without 
gaining a single idea worth crossing a street for ; the observing eye and 
inquiring mind find matter of improvement and delight, in every ramble 
in town and country. Do youy men, William, continue to make use of 
your eyes ; and you, Bobert, learn that eyes were given you to use. 

The preceding dialogue, if it has been attentively read, will 
probably enable the young student to write simple dialogues 
or conversations, similar to that presented in the following 

Example. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHARLES AND HENRY, ABOUT DOGS. 

Charles. Whose dog is that, Henry, which I saw in your 
yard yesterday ? 

Henry, He belongs to my unde, who bought him, when 
he was very young, of a poor boy in the street. The boy 
appeared very destitute, and uncle bought him rather out of 
compassion for the boy, than because he wanted the dog. 

Charles. Is he good for any thing, — has he been trained? 

Henry. O yes; he is a very valuable animal. Uncle 
would not sell him at any price. He is an excellent water- 
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dog, and knows more than many boys of his own age. The 
other morning he was sitting in a chair at the window, from 
which he had been accustomed to look at the boys, as they 
were playing in the street, and, finding that he could not see 
tlirough the window, on account of the frost on the glass, he 
applied his warm tongue to one of the panes, and, licking the 
frost from the glass, attempted to look out; but, the spot 
which he had cleared being only large enough to admit one 
eye, he immediately made another, in the same manner, for 
the other eye, by which he was enabled to enjoy the sight as 
u^ual. 

Charles. That was very remarkable. But your uncle did 
not teach him to do that. 

Henry. No ; that was rather an operation of instinct than 
of training. But he will carry bundles, stand on two legs, 
find articles that are hidden, fetch things from the water, and 
is also well trained for hunting. 

Charles. He is a water-dog, then, is he not ? 
Henry. O yes. He is v.ery fond of the water himself, 
but will not allow others to go into it. Uncle has a fine situ- 
ation at Nahant, on the water's edge, and many of his friends 
go there to bathe. But uncle is obliged to tie up Guidoy the 
dog, when any one wishes to bathe ; for the animal will not 
allow any one to go into the #ater, if he can prevent it. 

Charles. That is very selfish in him. What do you sup- 
pose is the reason that he is unwilling that others should en- 
joy a thing, of which, you say, he is himself so very fond ? 

Henry. O, he has a good reason for that, as well as for 
every thing else he does. The reason is, that, one day, my 
little brother, George, was standing on a kind of wharf, built 
of stones, near the bathing place, and, happening to stoop 
over too far to look at some eels, that were gliding through 
the water below, he lost his balance and fell in. Nobody was 
near but Guide, and he immediatety jumped into the water, 
and held Gkjorge up by the collar till some one came to his 
assistance. When the servant man, John, came to help 
George out of the water, Guido had nearly dragged him to 
the shore ; but he found it rather hard work, for George is 
very fleshy, and, of course, quite heavy ; and, although Guido 
has a good opinion of himself, and doubts not his ability 
to drag any one else out of the water, yet he reasons very 
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BOimdlj, and thinks it much less trouble to prevent peoplo 
from going into the water, than to drag them out when thej 
have got in. 

Charles, No wonder that jour uncle values him ; he is 
certainly a very valuable dog. 

Henry, O, I could tell you a hundred stories about him, 
which would surprise you. The other day, George brought 
home a bundle from Miss Farrar's, for my sister Caroline, 
which he threw down on a chair in the entry, and then ran 
off to plaj. Caroline was in her chamberl and, hearing 
George come in, spoke to him from her room, not knowing 
that he had gone out, and requested him to bring it up stairs. 
Guido was lying on the rug by the fire in the parlor, and, 
hearing Caroline call for the bundle, inunediately jumped up, 
and, taking the bundle in his mouth, carried it up stairs and 
dropped it at Caroline's feet. 

Charles. I should be very happy to have such a dog, but 
mother is so afraid of a dog's running mad and biting us chil- 
dren, that she wiU not allow us to keep one. 

Henry, Father says, that there is no fear of a dog's run- 
ning mad, if he has plenty of water. He says, that the 
reason that we so seldom hear of a dog's running mad here in 
Boston is, because water is plenty here, and dogs can always 
get at it, if they have once found their way to the Frog Pond 
on the Common. 

Charles, What is the name of that disease which peoplo 
have who are bitten by mad dogs ? 

Henry, It is called hydrophobia, which is a *Greek word, 
and means "fear of water." Dogs, when they are mad, can- 
not bear the sight of water ; they wiU not drink ; and there- 
fore, whenever a dog wiU drink, you may be sure that he is 
not mad. When a person is bitten by a mad, or rabid ani- 
mal, he expresses the same dread of water, and hence the 
disease is called, as I said, hydrophobia, 

Charles, I thank you, Henry, for giving me all this infor- 
mation. I shall tell it all to mother, and as I have often 
heard her say, that your father is a very sensible man, per- 
haps she may overcome her fear of hydryphobia, and allow 
brother James and me to keep a dog. 
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JExamples, 

In the same manner the learner maj write a simple dialogue abont the 
fbliowing babjeets : * 

A cat. A walk. A Sunday School ex- 

A fox. A pair of skates. cursion. 

A horse. A tree, A holiday visit 

A watch. A kite. An evenmg party. 

A dress. A book. A wedding. 

A ride. A bonnet A funeral. 

A meeting-house, An excursion on the water. A baptism. 

A school. A lesson. The celebration of an 

A sled. A new year's present. anniversary. 

An evening party. A walk about the city. A visit to a printing 

A sleigh^ride. An excursion into the woods, office. 



vni. 

WORDS. 



Sentences consist of words, and words are used to express 
thoughts or ideas. The ideas which they express depend on 
their connexion with other words. Sometimes the same word 
will signify an action, an object, a quality, or an attribute. 
Thus, in the sentence "I shall present the book to Charles," 
the word "present" signifies an action. K I say "the book 
will then be a preserit" the word ^^ present" will signify an 
object, and is a noun or name. But, if the sentence be, 
** Charles must be present when the book is given," the word 
*^ present" will signify an attribute, and is an adjective. 

The proper use of words, and the correct understanding of 
them, constitutes one of the greatest difficulties in written 
language. It is therefore highly important that every writer 
be careful to use the proper word to express the idea which 
he wishes to communicate ; and when he is required to use a 
word, that he endeavor thereby to express no other idea than 
that, which the word is intended to convey. 

The Dictionary is however a very unsafe guide to the 
proper simplification of words, because their meaning is so ma- 
terially aitected by the connexion in which they stand. 
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There are many words, the sound of which is exactly simi. 
lar to the sound of other words that are spelt very differently. 
In using such words there is little danger of their being mis- 
taken the one for the other, because, as has just been said, we 
are guided by the connexion in which they stand. But in 
writing them, many mistakes are frequently made, on account 
of the want of early attention to the subject of orthography. 
The object of this lesson is to afford an exercise in the use of 
such words as are both sounded and spelt alike, and pf those 
which have the same sound and are spelt differently. 

The remark may here be made that the change of a single 
letter, or the removal of the accent, frequently alters the en- 
tire character of a word. Thus the words advise and prac^ 
Use, which are verbs, expressing an action, by the change of 
the letter 5 to c, become practice, and advice, which are nouns. 
Again, the words comment', increase', are verbs ; while com'- 
ment, in'crease, &c. are nouns. In the use of such words, the 
student should be accustomed to note the word, in his early 
exercises, by the proper accent. 

Example. 

** I saw with some surprise that the Muses, whose business 
was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up the 
accent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and ac- 
company those who were enticed away at the call of the pas- 
sions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
and always forsook them when they lost sight of the hill. 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhappy cap- 
tives, and led them away without resistance, and almost with 
their own assent, to the cells of Ignorance or the mansions of 
misery." 

Johnson, slightly altered. 

Example 2d. 

" The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes ; with fuU a^ssent 
They rose." 

Milton^ Paradise Losty B- '2d. 
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^ He hadi deserved worthily of Hs oountry ; and his Mceni 
(namely^ to the highest honors^ S^c.) is not by such easy degrees 
as those who have been supple and courteous to the people." 

Shakspeare, Ooriolantis, Act 2d^ Scene 2d, 

Exercues. 

Air, ere, heir; deTise, device; altar, alter; trans'fer, transfer'; palate, 
pallet, palette ; fane, fain, feign ; bear, bare ; Dore, boar ; conncil, counsel ; 
coarse, coarse; ceiling, sealing: drawer, drawer; eminent, imminent; 
canon, cannon; freeze, frieze, frize; gnaw, nor; hoard, horde; horse, 
hoarse; heal, heel; haul, hall; key^ qnay; lead, led; lyre, liar; manor, 
manner; mien, mean; meat, meet, mete; pare, pear; peas, piece; prac- 
tice, practise ; assent, ascent ; rite, right, write, wright ; rose, rows ; vein, 
Tain; rain, rein, reign ; raise, niys, raze; size, sighs; slay, sleigh, slaip; 
their, there ; vale, veil, vail; white, wight; way, weigh, whey; yon, yew; 
.fare, fair; deer, dear; hue, hew; high, hie; hole, whole; seen, scene, 
seine; stQe, st^le; straight, strait; waist, waste; bell, belle; sell, cell; 
herd, heard; wring, ring; aught, ought; lessen, lesson; profit, prophet; 
choler, collar; wefl, (arunm^) well, (an adverb) ; per'fume, perfume' ; sub- 
ject'; sub'ject; ob'iect, object': im'port, import'; pres'ent, present'; ab- 
sent', ab'sent; sur'vev, survey'; ferment, ferment'; tor'ment, torment'; 
insult', in'sult; oom'pact, compact'; con'cert, concert'; dis'count, dis- 
count'; rec'ord, record'; ex'tract, extract';* bow, beau; berry, bury; 
bough, bow; capitol, capital ; cask, casque; censer, censor; claws, clause ; 
site, cite, sight; clime, climb; complement, compliment; creek, creak; 
flue, flew; blew, blue; fort, forte; frays, phrase; herd, heard; slight, 
sleight; wavej waive. 



OF PHRASES, CLAUSES, AND SENTENCES. 

When names, whether proper, common, or abstract, are 
joined to their subjects by means of connecting words, but 
without a verb, the collection i^ called a phrase. As, The 
extent of the city ; The path up the mountain ; The house 
by the side of the river. 

If the connecting word be a verb, the assemblage of words 



* There are about sixty words in the English language that are thus dis 
tinguished by the accent alone. See Biceps Composition^ page 2\st. 

2* 
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is then styled a clause, a simple sentence, or a simple propo- 
sition, words of nearly equivalent import. As, The city is 
large. The path up the mountain was exceedingly steep. 
They are taught by a good master. See Bice's Composition, 
pages 7th and Q5th. 

The words phrase and clause may therefore be thus de- 
fined: 

A phrase is a connected assemblage of words, without a 
finite verb. 

A clause is a connected assemblage of words, toith a finite 
verb.* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words making complete 
sense. 

The difference between a phrase, a clause, and a sentence^ 
may be stated as foUows : A sentence always, a clause some 
times, but a phrase never makes complete sense. 

There aro various kinds of phrases, such as substantive 
phrases, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, adverbial 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and interjectional phrases ; so 
named from the office which they perform, or the part") of 
speech which they contain. 

Clauses are frequently designated neuter, active-transitive, 
active-intransitive, and passive ; in allusion to the verbs which 
form them. A. clause which contains a relative pronoun is 
called a relative clause, and one containing a verb in the sub- 
junctive mood is called the subjunctive clause. Specimens 
of most of these will be found in the following sentence : 

Neuter clause, . . . Darins was 

Substantive phrase in apposition^ . a King of Persia. 
Active doMse^ . . . Alexander conquered Darius, 

Bdative douse, .... who fled from the field of battle: 
Passive clause, . . . (but) he was assassinated 
Substantive phrase, . . -by one of his own generals, [der, 
Participial phrase, . . (who) coveting" the favor of Alexan- 

Minor active a/nd relative dame, slew his unfortunate maste" 
Infinitive phrase, . . .to secure his own interest 
^ibstantive phrase, . • ^with that monarch. 

* 

A sentence usually consists of three principal parts, the 
subject, the verb, and the object. As, The man struck the 



* A finite verb is a verb that has a subject or nominative. Verbs in the 
Infinitive mood, or the participle, as they have no nominative, are not con- 
sidered finitt verbs. 
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boy. Here man is the subject, struck the verb, and hoy the 
object. Some verbs, however, admit no object, after them, 
and the sentence will then consist of only two principal parts, 
the subject and the verb. All the other parts of a sentence 
are merely adjuncts, relating to the principal parts, and de- 
signed to express some circumstance affecting their signifi- 
cation. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple sentences and compound 
sentences. 

A simple sentence contains but one nominative and one 
finite verb. As, " Life is short" 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences, joined together by one or more connecting words. As, 
** Life is short, and art is long." The different parts of a 
compound sentence are called members. 

Clauses are joined together to form compound sentences by 
conjunctions and relative pronouns ; and phrases are, for the 
most part, united by prepositions and adverbs ; the latter are 
also frequently employed to connect minor clauses with the 
other parts of a sentence. 

Both the subject and the object of a verb may be expressed 
as foUows : 

First. By a single noun or pronoun. As, [John] struck 
fhim.] 

Secondly, By a series of nouns or pronouns. As, [Dili- 
gence, industry, and proper improvement of time] are mate 
rial duties of the young. 

Thirdly, 3j a substantive, or an infinitive phrase or 
phrases. As, [The acquisition of knowledge] is one of the 
most honorable occupations of youth. 

FowrtJdy, By a noun or a pronoun, attended by a minor 
or relative clause. As, [The veil, wliich covers from our 
eyes the events of succeeding years] is a veil woven by the 
hand of mercy. i 

Fifthly, By an entire member of a compound sentence. 
As, [He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Universe] has rea- 
son to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

The object of this lesson is to make the student acquainted 
with the constituent* parts and members of sentences, both 
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simple and compound. The exercises that are subjoined, are 
presented that he may distinguish the phrases from ^e clauses, 
the clauses from the sentences, the imperfect sentences from 
the perfect, and the simple from the compound. 

Mcerdses. 

The eye of the passing trayeller may mark them, or mark them not, 
but they stand peacefullj in thousands over all the land ; and most bean- 
tifal do they make it, through all its wide valleys and narrow glens, — its 
low hohns encircled by the rocky walls of some bonny bum, — its green 
mounts elated with their little crowning groves of plane trees, — its yellow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral bill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on whose 
black bosom lie shining or concealed glades of excessive verdure, inhabit- 
ed by flowers, and visited only by the far-flying bees. 

By arguments so strong. If we could imagine. They all agree in the 
belief. The fearful consequences. In spite of all admonition and reproof. 
Peel themselves at liberty. Such an undertaking would be vain. I am 
desirous of explaining. For the reasons already given. We cannot 
but rejoice that. Directed their attention. Attempted to prove. Make 
themselves accountable. The question which arises has puzzled. Has 
produced in our mind. Religion has its sea4 in the heart. Were now 
out in thousands. Would be expedient Remains for us to notice. On 
the Sabbath morning. Overgrown with grass and moss. With somewhat 
diminished lustre. The daisies of a luxuriant spring had covered the spot. 
Opportunity of addressing each other. Had fatalljr infected. With in- 
describable pleasure. The most remote period of tune. We hoped that 
this sight. The interior of the cavern. Very important purposes. Have 
a tendency to preserve. Withdraws his propitious light. However base or 
unworthy. Is the emblem of. How boundless. The tender assiduities 
of friendship. Irregular projecting rocks. Was peculiarly dear. With 
very great pleasure. The refulgent lamp of nignt The science which 
treats of language is called Grammar. Writing is the art of making 
thoughts visible. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad- 

The melancholy days nave come, the saddest of the year. 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere, 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead. 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 

The lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, are entirely occupied 
with the objects of their present perceptions ; and the case is nearly the 
same with die lower orders of our own species. 

Diligence, industry and proper improvement of time, are material 
duties of the young. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shines. 

Though I speak with the tongue of men and of angels and have not 
charity, I am nothing. 
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X. 

USE OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES, IN THE 
EXPANSION OF THE IDEA. 

The previous Exercise having rendered the student fa- 
miliar with the parts of which a compound sentence is com- 
posed, it is now proposed that, he be exercised in the 
construction of such sentences ; as in the following 

Example. 

We went. 

We went in a carriage. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting last night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Str^tlast 
night, and heard an excellent sermon. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends, and heard an excellent ser- 
mon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from Sie country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Eev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents, delivered in a very solemn and 
impressive manner. 

Exercises. 

In the same manner the student may expand the following simple 
pentences : 

My father sailed. They have done all they conld. 

John related. A cat caught. 

If Henry had not disobeyed. A thief wa6 caught. 

God created. The lightning struck. 

I remember. The river roUed. 

Habitual indolence undermines. The minister preached. 
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I heard John say. The artist painted. 

Henry declared. I have purchased. 

This book contains. His parents reside. 

A horse ran away. The boy felL 

Gentleness corrects. The girls rose. 

The bo3rs took. - A mad dog bit 

The servants retomed. The sheriff took. 

My father keeps. The wind blew down. 

The ship sailed. The tide overflowed. 

The master came. The earthquake destroyed. 
A large number of peopled assembled. The begg:ar came. 

Geography teaches. I heard him sing. 



XL 

OF THE PARTS AND ADJUNCTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The natural order of an English sentence is to place the 
subject with its adjuncts, if any, at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, and the verb and the objective, with their respective 
adjuncts after it. This order, however, it is not necessary al- 
ways to preserve, but on the contrary the beauty and harmony 
of the sentence aire often greatly increased by a departure from 
it With respect to the cadence, or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken that it bo not abrupt nor unpleasant. In 
order to give a sentence its proper close, the longest member 
and the fullest words should be reserved for the conclusion. 
But in the distribution of the members, and in the cadence of 
the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, variety 
must be observed ; for the mind and the ear soon tire with a 
frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Li the following example the student will notice the differ- 
ent order in which the parts of the sentence are arranged, 
while they still collectively convey the same idea. The dif- 
ferent forms of construction, which depend on the power of 
varying the arrangement, have a material effect upon the 
precision and harmony of the sentence ; and therefore that 
arrangement is always to be preferred, which, while it sounds 
most harmoniously \to the ear, conveys most clearly the idea 
intended to be expressed. 
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Mcample 



The poet must studj varietyy above all things, not only 
in professed descriptions of the scenery, bat in frequent 
allusions to natural objects, which, of course, oflei^ occur in 
pastorals. 

Above all things, the poet, not only in professed descriptions 
of the scenery, but in the frequent allusions to natural objects 
which occur of course in pastorals, must study variety. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the sceneiy, but in 
the frequent allusions to natural objects, which occur, of 
course, in pastorals, the poet must, above all things, study 
variety.* 

[The student will notice that in the following sentences, the members 
are very badly arranged. It is required of him to present them in sudi 
order as will make them most harmonious and exhibit the sense to the 
best advantage.] 

There was a feeling of strangeness, as he passed through the village, 
that every thing shoiUd be just as it was when he left 

In the trees, there was a melancholy gusty sound, and the night was 
shutting in about it, as they drew near the house. 

But not only from its relation to the past night, the morning is a fit 
time for devotion, but considered as an introduction to a new day. 

To strengthen a character, which will fit me for heaven or for hell, to 
perform actions which will never be forgotten, to receive impressions 
which may never be efiaced, to that world where I have often gone astray, 
I am to return. 

Temptations which have often subdued me, this day, I am to meet ; 
again with opportunities of usefulness, I am to help in deciding the hap- 

* It will save much time and trouble in copying, if the student, in tiie 
preparation of his exercises, pursue the following method : placing the dif- 
ferent members of the sentence in separate hues and numbermg them, 
be may afterwards arrange them by their numbers, as in the following 
exainple : 

1 We, 

2 with the rest of our party, 

3 notwithstanding the storm and darkness, 

4 pursued, 

a our journey. 



1, 4, 6, 3, 2, 
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piness of their present and future life, in mending their characters, and to 
influence the minds of others. 

Having on the mercy and protection of the Almighhr cast ourselves, 
to the labor and duties which he imposes, with new conndence we shoidd 
go forth. 

Given in part to prayer, as of devotional topics and excitements, a va- 
rie^ it ftuB&hes, this period shotild be. 

And gone to testify of us to our judge, and that another day has gone, 
at this hour, naturally a reflecting mind will remember. 

Time misspent and talents wasted, defective motives and irregular de- 
sires, if suffered to speak plainly and inspect faithfully, conscience will 
recount 

Between the brothers was no deadly and deep quarrel and of this un 
natural estrangement the cause neither of them could tell. 

In the little hollow that lay between the grave of their father, whoso 
shroud was haply not yet still fh)m the fall of dust to dust, and of their 
mother long since dead, as the brothers coniposedly but firmly stood, 
grasping eaui others hand, the minister said, " I must falfill the promise 
whidi I made to your father on his death bed " and with a oleasant coun- 
tenance stood beside them. 

On a voyage in quest of a north-west passage to India, Henry Hudson 
In 1609, an Englishman in the service oi the Dutch, discovered the noble 
river that bears his name. 



XIL 

SENTENCES. 

The following words constitute a perfect sentence. It is 
required to arrange them into sentences. 

1. 

A gratitude emotion delightful is. 
Gratitude is a delightful emotion. 

2. 

Exclamation interesting adverse when circumstances under 
Mark Antony this made *' have all I except lost away given 
have I what." 

Mark Antony, when tmder adverse circumstances, made 
this interesting exclamation * ^' I have lost all, except what I 
bave given away.** 
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JExorcisBS, 

8onx>ws the poor pity sufferings of Ibe and. 

To itself others heart gratiafiil the duty at performs onoe its and itself 
grateful endears. ' * 

Beings best of God kindest the is and. 

Lamented an amiable yoalli sincere of terms in grief parent death 
affectionate the of a most 

Temper even and mild remarkably a possessed Sir Isaac Newton. 

Words few these . in duties contained all are moral our : By do done be 
would as you. 

To eat and drink, instead of living do as many drink and eat we should, 
to live in order. 

Glorious the Sun how an object is ; but glorious more how much good 
is great that and good Being use for our made it who. 



xm. 

CAPITAL LETTEBS. 

The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
other piece of writing should begin with a capital letter. 

The names of the months and the days of the week should 
always begin with a capital letter. 

The first word a^r a period should begin with a capital 
letter. 

The first word after every interrogation, or exclamation^ 
should begin with a capital letter ; unless a number of inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory sentences occur together, and are 
not totally independent 

The various names, or appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital letter ; as, Grod, Jehovah, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, &c. 

AJl proper names, such as the names of persons, places, 
streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, ships, &c., and adjectives 
derived from them, should begin with a capital letter. 

The first word of a quotation after a colon, or when it is in 
a direct form, should begin with a capital letter. 

3 



The first word of an example, eyerj sabstantadve and prin- 
cipal word in the titles of books, and the first word of every 
line in poetrj, should begin with a qapit^l letter 

The prcHioun I9 and the inteijeedbn 0> are alwajs written 
in capitals. 

Any words, when remai^abij emphatical, or when they 
kre the principal subject oi the compc^sition, may begin witli 
capitabw 

Mcerctses. 

I^Bh sbdnte^ Wiis Asked Tvlictt Sfoid Ap^flchefl the Neiarest to Per 
feet happiness, He answered, that man who Has The Few'est Grants. 

^i^fidisbn Has Kemarked, wilh iBqajalpiety i&nd truth, ihat the CteaJiSon 
is a Perpetual feast To the mind of k GK)od man. 

diligence, indnstry, and Proper improyement Of time, Are Material 
duties of the Toung ; hut the young Oiflten Neglect These duties. 

how often shall my hrother sin against me and I forgive him ? till 
Seven Times? 

but what Excuse can the en^^lishman Plead ? the custom Of duelling ? 

how man V lessons are there in this book ? are there More Than twenty- 
five? 

why did Yon Not Arrive sooner? w^ie you necessarily Detained? 

daughter of faith, Awake 1 Arise 1 Illume 
l^e Dread UnknowBi The chaos ef The tomb. 

the lord llify pasture Shall Prepare, 
and Feed Me With A sh^diM's caie. 

fotler of all in £very Age^ 
in Eveky dime AdcHred; 
by Saint, by savage, and By sage, 
Jehovah, jove, or ford 

thou great first cause, least understood, 
who All Qiy Sense Confined (cpnfinedst), 
to Know But Tins, That Aoii Art gooiJl 
/liM That toyself Am Bliiid. 

yet Gkivest ihe tk tSi!s Daik ^tsit^, ftc. 

,. the language of Manv of the emopean nations was derived From the 

An^^ent latin. , , 

l%e engKsh and iVencli 3Bleetii had a Serert Eii^i^em^ni 
1 s^w the dutch AiiibaESsadar in thb Cairiag^ of the h>aalrit«oaBAL 
Always remember this Ancient maxim, Spoken by We gtflfk plutoSO 
1^: " Know thyself^'' 

The dn&an few^Vei- Savs. « isike to Ay CrttefeSjAy and fofloWxae.' 
^olb^oii bbseJirves, putt " Friife ^ Bddre D^strtictfdn.'' 
Johnson^ idScdonfl^ has long been Idie stabdao^ of englisli orihdgraiAif' 

Mt the w<»rk of doctor webster stems in a Fair way tD Supplaoft It 
have you read rolUn'^s .ancient history". 

thomson's i^O'o^ iaiid downer's task contem many i^oeiicai Beanttei. 
S hope You Vill be able to Write Coirecay Att that i have Written. 
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XIV. 

' OF PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is tlie art of dividing a TnittoB compoflttkm 
into sentences, or parts of sentences ; and is principally used 
to mark the grammadcal diyinons of a taitebak The taorks 
employed in punctuation are sometimes used to note the dif- 
ferent pauses and tones of voices which the sense and aa 
accurate pronunciation requite. 

The characters or marks, used in puhctuatioxi At&i 

The Comma f > Thd i|uotMifiiA marks <''' 

The Semicolon { ; The Diaeresis 

llie Colon : C^tchets 

tiie Period § » BradLets 



a 



... ^ ^ . ■^...■. .. ■•■ . ^ ■ - - ....■■^ ». «^ ,«. 



^ The importance of ooit^ct pi^hctuation may t>« seen Ibj the following 
ia±raet from the LotidoA Times of JSeptembei*, ISiS: 

"" The contract lately made for Hehtln^ th<i toim of L!Veff>Ool, dulfng tbUi 
^tttitttg year, has been thrown yoid by ^e misplaciBg of a comma in tii« 
■dTert&efment, wMeh t&a l^us : * The lam{>8 «t present are aboht 4050 in 
nnmher, and hate in general two tponts eacfc^ comjpoied of not KMk tliail 
twenty threads of cotton.* The contractor wonld haye ja ^ o e c e dc d to fta«* 
Biih each lamp witfa the eaid twenty tlu^adst but) tMs being bbt hiOf the 
nsnal quantity', the commissioner discoTered that the difference arose frea 
the comma xollowing, instead of precedin^^ the word eaek. Thi6 parties 
hgfeed to annul the contract, and a new ene is now ordered.'' 

Again; the meaning of Hie following sentence U mateHally affeeied hf 
the punctuation : 

''t said that he b ^honest It is iiNie and I aM sont- fo^ it** 

Koir tbe pause plaOed after dishonest, vnXL fmpl^ ttiat ij^tk Hittf tliat hM ft 
HiAonett, thus: '^said that he is dishonest f It ia tme^ aMl I ftM soifry M 
it" But, if the panse be placed after true, the sentenoe Impiies that iti» 
true that I said he is dishonest, and I am sorry that I said so, thuai ^i 
said that he is dishonest, it is true $ and I am sorry ibr it.^ 

The misplacing of a comma, by a Mr. Sharpe, conveiiied m innocent 
remark into a piece elf horrid blasphemy : '^ Believing Kichard Brotliers to 
1M a prophet sent, by 6od I have engraved his pofM%.** Qsid the comma 
been remoyed two words forward, the assertiefe Wotdd hifl^e beeft !niio<50atk 

t The word tfMtaifw is derived from the Oreek lanrgnage^ B»i pntpwty 
deei gna t o s a segment, seetioBw or part vmi ^ from a eompiete senteoM. 
In its usaal aeceptation, it signifies tiie |>omt, whieh maims tiie amaUer 
segments, or portions of a period. It, therefore^ repr o s ei i te the shortest 
pause, and consequently marks the least construetiye oT most aspenctone 
parts of a sentence. 

I The wo)tl »0a^eaon Is derived fi^m the tatib Ivord smn^ Which meani 
mff. and the dreek word IcoUm. which signifies a member. 

(The wo^iMtM Ik detited fHftn ihS Gitek fad^Stttge^ flttd tteiftu *'# 
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The Exdamation 
The Interrogation 
The Dash 
The EUinsis 


I 

? 


The Brace 

The Acute Accent 
The Grave Accent 
The Circumflex Accent 
The Caret 
The Cedilla 

i marks of reference : 

The Section 
The Parallels 
The Paragraph 


} 


The Hyphen 
The Breve 
The Apostrophe 

To these may be adde 

The Asterisk 

The Obelisk 

The Double Obelisk 
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RULES OF PUNCTUATION. 

• 1. When two or more words are cormecbed without the connecting 
word being expressed, the comma supplies the place of that word \ as, 
** Alfred was a brave, pious, patriotic prince." 

2. Those parts of a sentence which contain the relative pronoun, the 
case absolute, the nominative case independent, any parenthetical clause, 
and simple members of sentences, connected by words expressing a com- 
parison, must be separated by commas ; as, ^ The elephant, wMch yoa 
saw in the menagerie, took the child up with his trunk into his cage.** 
" Shame being tost, all vh-tue is lost" " Peace, Virtue, peace is all 
thine own." " Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith." 

3. The following words and phrases, and others similar to them, are 
generally separated, by commas from the rest of the sentence ; namely 
Nay, so, however, hence, besides, perhaps, finally, in short, at least, more- 
over, again, first, secondly, thirdly, lastly, once more, on the contrary, 
&c 

4. The words of another writer, not formally introduced as a quota- 
tion, and words find clauses expressing contrast or opposition, though 
closely connected in construction, are separated by a comma; as, "I 
pity the man, who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, 'T is all 
Dairen." 

" Though deep, yet dear : though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage j without o*erflowing, full." 

5. When the absence of a word is indicated in reading or speaking by 
a pause, its place may be supplied by a comma; as, "From law arises 
securi^: from security, inquiry; from inquiry, knowledge." 

6. Nouns in imposition, accompanied by explanatory words or phrases, 
are separated by commas ; but ii such nouns are single, or only form a 
proper name, they are not divided : as, " Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles 
was eminent for his zeal and knowledge." 

7. When a sentence consists of several members, eadi constituting a 
distinct proposition, and having a dependence upon each other, or upon 
some common clause, they are separated by semicolons ; as, " Wisdom 
has bnilded her house*, she haUi hewn out her seven pillars; she hath 
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killed her beasts ; she hath mingled her wine : she hath also fnrnished 
her table." 

8. The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, 
which, although the sense be complete in each, are not wholly indepen* 
dent; as, "Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the conse- 
quences of guilt : the gospel rereals the plan of Divine interposition 
and aid." 

9. The colon 'N' is used when an example, a quotation, or a speech is 
introduced ; as, ^ The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of 
the Deity in these words : God is love." 

10. The period is used at the end of a complete and independent sen* 
tence. It is also placed after initial letters, when used alone ; and, like* 
wise, after all abbreviations; as, '^ One clear and direct path is pointed 
out to man." " Fear God." " Have charity towards lul men." " G. 
W." for " George Washington." " Geo." for " George." " Benj." for 
« Beniamin." « 0. S." for " Old Style." « F. R. S." for « Fellow of the 
Royal Society." 

In a general view, the period separates the para^ph into sentences ; 
ihe semicolon divides a compound sentence into smxple ones ; and the 
comma collects into clauses the scattered circumstances of manner time, 
place, relation, &c., belonging to every verb and to every noun. 

The note of interrogation,! or the question, as it is sometimes called, is 
placed after every sentence whidi contains a question; as, **Who is 
this ? " " What have you in your hand ? " " The Cyprians said to me, 
Why do you weep ? " 

Tiie exclamation point is used to express any sudden or violent emo- 
tion ; such as surprise, joy, grief, love, hatred, anger, pitr, anxiety, ardent 
wish, &c It is also used to mark an exalted idea oi the Deity ; and is 
generally placed after the nominative case independent; and after the 
noun or pronoun which follows an interjection ; as, *^ How mischievous 
are the effects of war 1 '' ''0 blissful days I Ah me ! how soon ye pass ! " 

The exclamation point is also used after sentences containing a ques- 
lion when no answer is expected; as, "What is more amiable thaa 
virtue!" 

Several exclamation points are sometimes used together, either in a 
parenthesis or by themselves, for the purpose of exoressing ridicule, or a 
great degree of surprise, &c 

A parenthesis | is a sentence, or a part of a sentence, inserted within 



* Some very respectable grammarians teU us, that the propriety of using 
a colon or semicolon is sometimes determined by the use or omission of a 
conjunction : as, " Do not flatter yourself with toe hope of perfect happi- 
ness : there is no 8U<^ thing in the world : ** " Po not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the 
world." But many respectable writers make no use of the colon ; and it 
may well be questioned! whether the retention of this character among the 
marks of punctuation adds any tlung to the clearness or precision of written 
language. 

t The word tnterrogatuM is derived from the Latin, and means a que» 
tion, 

X The yvoT6.pairmUh£M is derived from the Greek language, and means 
UH insertion, 

8* 
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waa&it tntaM^ lyol vl^ quy be on^tted without injoring the fonif 
or ooastmctioni and is endcMsed between twoHmrred lines like these ; ( ). 

The eurrei linep 'h^lw^ep which & pueatf^osU is enck»e4 4re called 
apotchats. 

SomadmM « sflnl^nAe 19 encloiQ^ helweea xnsilui Uke these, [ ] whldi 
an oallad faraefcAtS 

The following difference is to be noticed in Ihe nse of crotdiets mH 
brackets : Orotroels Are iKse4 to enclose 1^ sentence, or part of a sentence, 
which is iaserted hetw^f^ ibe pwrta of anotner sentence : Brackets are 
generally nsed to separate two snbJectSjOr to enclose an ex|J4Aator7 not^ 
or obsenralion stw^iAg hf itself. When a porexitbesis otSRrs within 
another psnntfae^, bnibheis wdose the former and crotchets the latter: 
as in ^e following sentcapice 60m Sterne : ^ I know the banker I de^ 
with, or the pAiysioto I nsqall^ call ia [there is no need, cried Pr. Slop 
(waking), to call in any T>h^ioijW in this cAse] to b^ neithw ctf thm meH 
ef mnda mligion," 

It may be here remarked, that a parenthesis is frequently plSjCed h6* 
tween commas, instead of crotchets, &c.; but the best writers aroid the 
\mc of parentheses as mnch as is possible. 

The njphen * is a small mftfk placed between the parts of n eoniionnd 
wordj as, sea-water, semiHsirde. 

The hyphen is also nsed to denote the loqg soond of a vowel ; aa, Bpif 

miiNA, decp-nuni b^icd-qy. 

The hyphen most always he put At th« end of the line when part of a 
word is in one line And pArt in miotber ; bnt, in thi^ cAse, th^ .letHers of 
n syllable must never be separated ; as, extraor- 

dinai^i not ^^ 
raordmarv. 

The dash is a straight quvk longer than a nyphen ; Uras, -r- 

Tbe prc^r nse of the dash is to express a sndden stop, or diange of 
4he subject; bnt, by modem writers, it is employed as a substitute for 
almost all of th^ other marks ; being used sometimes for a comma, semi 
eolon, colon, or period ; sometimes for a question or an exclamation, and 
eometJimes for crotchets and brackets to enclose a parenthesis. 

An ellipsis t or omission of words, syllables, or letters, is indicated by 
yario^ ma^ks; sometimes by A desh; 94, the k— -^, for the king; 
eometimes by astepsks or stArs, like Uiese, ****-, sometimes by hy 
phens, thus, ; sometimes by small dots or periods, like these : . . . . 

The breve (thns >»<) |s placed over a vowel to Indicate its ^ort sound; 
as, St Helena. 

The apostrophe I is a comma placed above the line. It is nsed as the 
sign of toe possessive cAse, and somethnes indicates the omission of a 
letter or several letters; as, John*s: "'Ti?" for "it is**; "tho*" for 
«»^ough5» ^loVd» for ^loved"; " JTl** (or ««I wilL*^ 

The quotation nuurka, or inverted commAii ap they are aometimeB 

W i |n '» ■ imm i »wi > i « | tim tpm {i, < ■ / . j . ■ » ■ » ■ _ 

^ The word hf/phen is derived from the Gfaneek langnage, and signifies 
under one, or together; and is used to imply that the words or syluibles, 
between which it is placed, are to be tAken together as one word. 

t The word eU^n* is derived from the 6r4bk language, and meens <m 
^mwMn, 

X The word apostrephe is derived fitm the Gveek language^ and signiflea 
the turning awoff or ofnurion, of one letter or mere. 
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caHed, consist of four coxnmas ; two Inyertecl, or npside down, at tiie be- 
ciiming of a word, phrase, or sentence which is quoted or transcribed from 
tome anthor ist his own words ; and two o&ers, in their direct positioni 
t^iaoed at the condnsioa ; as, An exodlent poet says: 

V Tl^ proper stody of mankind is man." 

Sometimes the quotation is maiked by single, instead of doable^ 
commas. 

The dinresis* consists of two periods placed over the latter of two vow- 
els; to show that they are to l)e pronoonced in separate syllables; as, 
Laoooon, Zoonomia, cooperate. 

Ths brace is emploTcd to unite sey^ral lines of poetry, or to connect 
« number of words with one common term; and it is also nsed to preyent 
a repetition in writing or printing ; thus. 




T-i-o-u-s J 

The cedilla, or oeriH^, i^ a curve line placed under the letter e, to show 
fiiat it has the sound of s. It is used pirincipally m words derived from 
the Prench language. _ 

Thus, garifoA, in which word the ^ is to be pronounced like s. 

The accents t fire mafks used to signiff the proper pronunciation of 
vord^ 
' ne iK^f^ts 91!^ thr^ >^ 1^ 

_ The grave apcent thus, % 
The acute accent ; thus, i 
The circumflex accent ; thus, a 

The grave accent is represented by a mark placed oyer a letter, or syl 
lable, to show that it must 1^ pronomiced with the falling inflection of 
the voice ; as, ReuthSunir. 

The acnte accent is represented by a similar nuurk, pointing in the 
opposite direction, to show that the letter or syllable must be prquounced 
Irith tiie rising inflection of the yoioe ; thus. Epicurean, European. 

The meaning of a sentence often aepends on the kind of accent which 
is nsed : tfans, me following sentence ii the acute accent be used on the 
word alonej becomes a question. 

** Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou aidne riialt hear ? ^ 

But, if the grave accent be placed on the word alonej it becomes a simple 
declaiation; as, 



* The word diaretis is deriyed from the Greek language, and rignifiss 
a taking a/uxuuj or a dimsion. 

t The word oee&ntiB deriyed from the Ijatin language, and signifies tks 
tons of the voice. 
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" Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou albne shalt hear." 

The drcnmflex accent is tihe union of the grave and acute accents, and 
indicates tiiat the syllable on which it is placed should hare both tho 
rising and the falling inflection of the Yoice. 

The cai-et 'N' is a mark resembling an inverted v, placed under the line. 
It is never used in printed boolu, but, in manuscripts, it shows that^ 
something has been acddentally omitted ] as, 

reeited 
" George has his lesson." 

The following marks are references; and are generally used to call 
attention to notes on words or sentences, placed at the bottom of the 
page: 

The Asterisk, * The Parallels, || 

The Obelisk, t The Paragraph, If * 

The Double Obelisk, % The Index, O;^ 

The Section, § 

When manj notes occur on a page, and these marks are all exhausted, 
they are sometimes doubled. Pi^ures and letters are also sometimes 
used instead of the above marks. 

It is proper to remark, that, in some books the section, §, and the para- 
graph, % are used to mark the parts of a composition, which in writing 
or printing should be separated. 

A paragraph t denotes the beginning of a new subject, or a sentence 
not connected with the foregoiujg'. 

A section X is used for subdividing a chapter into smaller parts. 

It is proper here to remark, that eveiy composition should be divided 
into para^phs, when the sense will allow ihe separation. Different 
subjects, unless thev are veiy short, or very numerous in a small compass, 
should be separated into paragraphs. 

EXEBCISES IK PUNCTUATION. 
Insert Chmmas in their proper places in the foUomng sentences. 

Wife children servants all that could be found were savagely slaugh- 
tered. 

He had been bom bred and educated on a small moorland farm whidi 
he now cultivated. 

Doing to others as we wish them to do to us constitutes the fundamen 
tal principle of Christian charity. 

Julius Csesar wrote in a dear n 



natural correct flowing style. 



* The word caret is derived fhnn the Latin language, and signifies U «< 
wanting. 

t The word paragrajph is derived from the Greek language, and signifien 
0ft aJtcriftion in the margin. 

X The word section is derived from the Latin language, and signifies a 
division or cutting. The character which denotes a section seems to be 
made of ss, and to be an abbreviation of the words signum sectionds. the 
sign of the section. 
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Climate soil laws castom food and other accidental differences have 
produced an astonishing yarietj in the complexion features manners and 
mcalties of the human race. 

In our epistolaiy correspondence we may adyise dissuade exhort re- 
quest recommend discuss comfort reconcile. 

Exercise ferments the humors casts them into the proper channels 
throws off redundancies and assists nature in her necessary operations. 

A wise man will examine every thing coolly impartially accurately and 
rationally. 

Homer the greatest poet of antiquity is reported to haye been blind. 

Milton the author of " Paradise Lost " and ^' Regained'* was blind. 

I am my dear Sir your humble servant 

The earth like a tender mother nourishes her children. 

Harold being slain the conqueror marched immedifitely to London. 

Swift says no man ever wished himself younger. 

To err is human ; to forgive divine. 

The great Xerxes upon whom fortune had lavished all her favors not 
content with being master of powerful armies numerous fleets and inex- 
haustible treasures proposed a reward to any one who should invent a 
new pleasure. 

You should not desire says an ancient Greek author even the thread 
of another man^s needle. 

She let concealment like a worm in the bud feed on her damask cheek. 

Nature has wisely determined that man shall want an appetite in the 
be^nning of distempers as a defence against their increase. 

The whole circle of vices like shadows towards the evening of life 
appear enormous to a thinking person. 

Tou are not to suppose that the fate either of single persons of empires 
or of the whole earm depends on the influence of me stars. 

Insert the Ckmmay Cohrh and Sendcckn where they belong in the foUowwg 

sentences. 

Green is generally considered the most refreshing color to the eye 
therefore Providence has made it the common dress of nature. 

To err is human to forgive divine. 

The aim of orators is victoiy of historians truth of poets admiration. 

Saint Peter.is painted with the keys Paul with a sword Andrew with a 
cross James the Greater with a pilgiim'S'staff and a gourd bottle James 
the Less with a fuller's pole John with a cup and a winged serpent Bar- 
tholomew with a knife Philip with a long staff or cross Thomas with a 
lance Matthew with a hatchet Matthias with a battle-axe Simon with a 
saw and Jude with a club. 

Some place their bliss in action some in ease 
Those call it pleasure and contentment these. 

Most of our pleasures may be regarded as imaginary but our disqui- 
etudes may be considered as real. 

Chaucer we^are told by Dryden followed nature every where but that 
he never went beyond her. 

A clownish air is but a trifling defect yet it is enough to make a man 
imiversally disagreeable. 

In the New Testament as in the dignified and sober liturgy of the 
Churdi we see deep humility but not loathsome abjectness sincere repent* 



mi/oe bat iu>t tgomang honor fltQ«d£E»t linih bit not piiesmiiptaims aantr* 
ance Ivrel/ hopo bnt not Mrapbic abstn^stioa the deop sense of humaa 
infirmitj bat not the nnbloshing profession of leprous depr^yi^ the holy 
And h^^irenjl^ comynqitjap hfU not vagoiB ^zperienoes aor the in^empepiue 
trance. 

Do 9Qt fl«4ter joipself m|ih tbA idf^ pf enjoyu^ peifeet b^q^iiiess 
there is no such thmg in tiie world. 

Keep doBp to t^ imainais ^ wm kew ih^ ^P9m wks^joewi poTerty 
and shame. 

Tbei^alh^f tiq4L^.«plmi|»aii4:iti8*f^ pMjh tlMl^^^iitsdioodisa 
perple»»g quiB^ 

Do not flatter yoorself with 4i# id(ia <^ 'Wlf^^'TOg P^^ bappffiess for 
there is no sudi 4ib^^ in the wo^ 

Wei^ aH books sedaced to their qomtesseno^ jpatmy # bulky mthor 
wonld make his appeaxanee ii^ a penny paper there W9^ be no snch 
thing in nature as a folio the works of an a|pe woald be contained on a 
few shelves ne^ t^ luenlio^ mijUioos of youunes that would b^ utterly 
nnwl^Lated. 

huof thfi Period^ (fjuettion^ a;nd Exclamation Point, ufyre (ft^ tespediv^ 

hdong in the fMowvng sentenqes. 

Honor a^l me^ Fear God Truth Is tilie basis of eyery Tirtue Every de- 
viation from veracity is criminal The Latin language is now called a dead 
language because it is not spoken ps the mother tongue of any nation 
America was discovered in the night of Oet 11th O S AD 1492 Have 
yon ever read its history The Bwbler was written bv Samuel Johnson 
%Sj D Sir Josh Beyn(^ F B S was a very distinguished artist 

In the formation of man what wonderful proofs of the magnificence of 
God*s works and how pocft' and trifling in comparison are the productions 
iof man Why do yon weave around tou this web of occupation and then 
complain that you cannot break it How superior is the internal oonstroc- 
tion of thepn)dactioBs ^ p^t^re tpi^.the i^rorks of mev 



XT* 
DEMVATJOK A»D COIMTOSITJON OF WORDS. 

Words, -wilj) regard to tbdar origin, are divided into primi- 
tiye apd deriyative ; and, with regard to fji^dr form, into sim- 
ple and comprund. 

A pHmUve wisrd ia n void which is hi Ua original form, 
and is not derived fcoipa. mj other vfosd; p, man, good* 
eonteat. 
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A dflrivaiti'rfi word ia Hut wlucb is derived from niwilieF 
word ; aa, manfijli nuuiliood, maolv, maulineaB ; gpodness, Kood- 
ly, &C.; contented, Gontentment, ctmtenting, contentedly, &c.; 
vhich are derived respectiTel/ from the primitiye words, man, 
good, content. 

A. nmple word oonsitts of one word, not ocaqMnnded; M 
qea, able, self. 

A compound Trend is a word that is made np of two or aont 
vvrd«, or of one wend and eome syllaUe added i as, sea-water, 
anablft, myself. * 

Words Kre bimd, on Gismmatioii, to be redndble to map* or fcailiML 
■ad an nUted to eacli o&a 1> j identity of origm and elnuliui^ of 
HcatMn. Thaa the woidt juithf, juMiet, ' '' '" ' 

adittdf nodrMt, imjvMt, injiuttee, taa^ en 



mgm and elmilMi^ of »gm- 

HcatMn. Thm tJxe wonb jutthf, jvMiet, ju£^, jmti&atum, jtulicSay, 
--" ^ -"idrMt, imjvMt, injiuttee, taa^ en all Undied words, connected 
.._ . nrimitivB irmd iuil. The primi * 

bj the ton 



9 words of a language u 



>*c*Uedaiia^ 

In derivative wordi, them are gmeniBy Aree, and m 
things to be cooiidered ; namefy, first, the rort, from ^tbirH Iha word Li 
deriTcdj lecondlT, the prffix; Ihirdlj, the aMi; (batAlj, the letters 
which aie added for the ufce i^ sound, and iducfa aaif be called euplionte 
letters. 

The root ia ccnietiiaes called the radUoi IdUn of » word. Thus, from 
tin Ladn word vtnio, which ligniftcs (a coau, and ita Tuiatkm Dariim, 
many English words are derir^in the following nuuiner: The first 
diree liters of the word are taken, as Ae radical lettera, or root of tha 
word. B7 addins the preflx oontro, whidi ngniSes oiTiitiu^ yit have am- 
frtneia,- l» whidt » added ihe enpbonic letter e, to len^en tile last sylla- 
ble, and tiins is composed the word ccntrnrcnt, whidi ineaiis to cnm tuatiuf, 
or emnt. In a similBr manner, we have the words pmxnt, intwiit, tptun- 
sei<; (Mwa< aad lb«r deiiTBtiTes. t 

la reformed by the anion o! two otiui word* i 

„ ,_ -L 8nch WOTd» an " — >--a ■■--, 

hyphen placed betneen the words composln I 

Ki><fm says, tbat "ptmuineat con^ovTida a > 

written wllboat the hyphen. But it is contsi 1 

macb a psnuanent componnd ai "booksellar." - 

reuan can he given for the ase or omiuion of 

t The BtQdent who wishes to study this d 1 

iind it more fully dlspln}^ in Home Tool ' 

Bice'e " Compoeldoo," McCoUooh's " Qramn 1 

of DeriratiTe 'Words." In the Bret mentltmo 

sloDsof Pnrlfly,"niarb6fcnndalBamodand._„ 

rivaticia and nwanbig of Hwyof the adverbs, coQJnnottcau and pnpoM 
tbu ef tbe "--■--'^ "^ 



I naeaning of mai 
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Many of the prefixes used in £he composition of !Englisli words i 
I<atin or Greek prepositions ; and the effect which they produce upon t 
meaning of the root contributes much to the oopionsness of the £ngli£ 
lan^age. 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one another, 
that it would be extremely difficult and nearly impossible to enumerate 
them. A few instances, only, of the yarious modes of derivation, can be 
given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, or from adjectives, by add- 
ing the affix kood^ or head, ship, ry, wick, rich, dom, ian, ment, and age; as, 
from man, by adding the affix hood, comes manhood, from kmght,%mght-- 
hood, &c., irom, false, falsehood, &c. 

Nouns ending in hood, or head, are such as signify character or quality ; 
as, manhood, fusehood. 

Nouns ending in ship are those that signify office, employment, state, or 
condition; as lordship, stewardship, hardship. 

Nouns ending in ery signify action or habit; as, slaveiy, kqavery, 
bravery. 

Nouns ending in toick, rick, and dom, denote dominion, jurisdiction, or 
conation ; as buliwick, bishoprick, dukedom, kingdom, freedom. 

Nouns ending in ian signify profession ; as, physician, musician, &c. 

Nouns that end in ment or a^ge signify the act, or habit; as command- 
ment, usage. 

Nouns that end in ard denote character or habit; as drunkard, dotard. 

Nouns ending in hn, Ung, ing, ock, d, generally signify diminution; as, 
lamb, lambkin, dudd, duckling, hill, hillock, cock, cockerel. 

Nouns ending in tude, or ude, generally signify state, condition, or c»* 
padty ; as plenitude, aptitude, &c 

ALPHABETICAL STNOPSIS OF PBEFIXES. 

A, Ab, Abs, from, ' De, from, doum. 

Ad, Ac, Al, Ap, At, &&, to. Deca, ten. 

Ambi, both, Di, Dis, &&, aqxxration, not. 

Amb, amphi, round. Dia, through. 

Ante, before. Dys, bad, difiicuH, hard. 

Anti, against. E, Ex, El, JEm, Er, &9., oci< of 

Ana, back. " En, Em, in. 

Apo, Aph, from. Epi, upon. 

Auto, on^s sdf Equi, equd. 

Be, to make, Extra, ieifond. 

Bene, weff. For, agamst. 

Bi, Bis, tux), half. ' Eore, nricr, 

. Biblio, book, Geo, the earth. 

Bio, life, Hetero, of divers kinds. 

Centn, hundred. Hex, ijexa, six, 

Chrono, time. Homo, of one kind. 

Circum, round. Hydro, water. 

Co, Con, Col, Com, Cor. vnth. Hyper, ooer. 

Contra, aaainst. In, Im, B, not, with an adjeo 
Cosmo, the voorld, tive, into, with a verb, on. 

Conmtffs, opposite. , Inter, among. 
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Jnixo,wUhin. 

Jnri, leffol. 

Jnxta, near, 

JAihOj stone, 

Male, evil, 

Mana, Aofui 

Mis, error. 

Mono, one, 

Mnlti, jnamf. 

Myth, fabmous, 

JSoct, night, 

Kon, Ne, net 

Ob, Oc. &C., before, agauuL 

Oct, offht, 

Omni, aU, 

Omitho, bird. 

Ortho, right, 

Oste, bone. 

Out, beyond, ■^- 

Over, above. 

Pan, a2^ 

Para, against, 

Penta, j?wc 

Per, through. 

Peri, arovmd, ■ 

Phil, friendly, 

Physi, nature, 

Pleni, /iff. 

Poly, fncaty. 

Post, a/^. 

Pre, before. 



Preter, beyond, 
"Pro, before, ouL 
Pyro, ^re. 
Quad, ./our. 
Be, o^n. 
Retro, &acX^ 
Se, separation. 
Semi 1 

Demi, ^Ao?/: 

Hemi, J 
Sex, sir. 
Sine, without. 
Soli, o^one. • 
Steno, ^iort. 
Stereo, soUd 
Sub, Sac, &C., under 
Snbter, under. 
Saper, Supra, above 
SwCj over, 

Syn, Syl, &&, with. 
TetnL, four, 
Theo, God, 
Topo, piaoe. 
Trans, across, 
Tii, three. 
Typo, ftmc. 
Under, oeneotA. 
Uni, one. 
Wiiti, opposition. 
Zoo, aninudUfe. 



ALPHABETICAL ST170PSIS OF AFFIXES.' 



Age, rank, office. 

Ance, ancy, 1 

Ence, ency,. > state or act of. 

Ant, ent, J / 

Ate, ary, having, 

Ble, t^ may lie. 

Bleness, the quality of being able, 

Bly, in a manner, 

Cy, ty, y, ity, state, condition. 

"En, in. 

Er, or, an, ian, ex, ess, ee, eer, ist, 

ite, san, zen, the person who, 
Yy,tomahe. 
los, science, art. 
Ion, ity, ment, the state or act of. 



Ism, doctrine, State. 

lye, ic, ical, ile, ine, ing, it, iai, ent, 

ant, pertaining to, hcmng the queir 

ity, rdating to. 
Ize, to make. 
Less, without, 
Jjj, Uke, resembling, 
l^ss, quality of, 
Oid, resemt&ng. 
Ous, ose, ) nature of. 
Ory, some, ) Uke, full of, 
Ric, dom, possession. 
Ship, office. 

Ude, state of being, ^ » 

Ure, act of state of being 
Ward, tn a dtreodon. 
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^LFFZXES TO AFFIXES. 

Ate^ ated, ating, ater, atqr, atelj, ateness, ation, ative, a|pnr, .^dld^ ablf, 
ableness, ability, ty% ties, ilefl\ 
Ant, antly, aoce, ancy, ^cy'g, ancies, ancles*, 
/y, fullj, fdbiess. 

Fuy fies, fiest, fied, fyii^,^^r, fication, catiTe, cator. 
Ai, aUj, alnesB, al)sm, sJlst, alitj, ty's, &c 
he, ized, izing, izatioo, isox, ic, izable. 
Oti«, onslj, oosne^s^ o^itji ig^ 7, ty. 
Ive, ively, iveness, ivity.' 
/2e, ilely, iienesdf i}it^. 

The English lanffoage has, in linaiT instances, two jet^ of deiimtiye 
words, expressivie of tfie same thing, the one of Saxon, and the other of 
Latin origin. Thus,' 

AAXOir. I^Tiy. SAXON. ZiATSf. 

Feaifnl, Timid. Height, Altitude. 

Swiftness, Veloci^. lifdess, Exanunatf^ 

Womanish, Effeminate. Yearly, AnnnaL 

Building, Edifice. Watery, Aqueous. 

Fewness, Paucity. Hearer, Auditon 

And, in many instances, the nouns are of Saxon origixi, wiule tlte cor* 
responding adjectiyes are from the Latin. Thus, 

NOUKS FROM >THS SAXOK. ABJECTIYBS FSOSf TKB ItAITIK. 

Beginning, Initial. 

Body, Corporeal. 

BroUier, FratemaL 

Father, PaternaL 

Mo&er, MatemaL 

Cat, Feline. 

Day, Diurnal. 

!Dc^, Canine. 

Ea^ TerrestsiaL 

Flock, Gregarious. 

Flour, Fannaceous. 

Glass, Yitrcous, &c 

The student is ik>w prepared to write a Hst of words de- 
rived from the proposed simple words, according to the fol- 
lowing 

Sxample. 

From the word pre$Sj the followipg words are 4isriyed : 

Presser, pressed, pression, 

pressure, pressive, pressinglj. 
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depress, 
depre^doQi &c 
impress 
impressioiiy &c. 
re-impresQi &c. 
oompress, 
oompressibn, ^bc 
uncompress, 



nBoompressedy &o. 

repress, 

repressed, 

repression, 

express 

expro^on, 

oppress, 

JBxerctses. 



oppressor, 
oppression, &c 
suppress, 
suppressor, 
suppression, Ac 
insuppress, &e. 
unauppressed, &c« 



Write a listof wordB derived from the following words or roots by add- 
ing the prefixes, suffixes, &c^ that haye been expuuned. 



Faidi. 

Health. 

Pity. 

Hope. 

Mercy. 

Aft 

Can. 

iS'esr. 

ShaQie. 

Reapeet 

mae, 

Scribe* 

Aigne. 

Sense. 

Lude. 

Join. 

!BaaL 

S^onn* 
fense. 
MoTe. 
Spect 
Sign. 



Jore. 

Marry. 

Merge. 

Tend. 

jSta^id. 

Ki^ 

Bang«. 

Createl 

^ose. 

Graphic. 

PAC/uid 

I'aetam.'*^ 

IMvide. 

Improve. 

Profess. 

Succeed. 

Deduce. 

Besolyfi. 

daliomny. 

Ann. 

Peace. 

Love. 

Lan^ 



Bight 
Good. 
JdoL 
Xaw. 
Author. 
Contract 
Present 
Attend., 
Moderate. 
Virtue. 
Use. 

Preswne. 
'Separate. 
Cntic 
False, 
lire. 
PulL 
Frolic. 
Fortune. 
Hnltip}y. 
Kote. 
Coutonn. 
Hindez;. 
Book. 
Apply. 



Append. 

Atwolye. 

Abridge. 

Answer. 

Aspiro. 

Pride. 

Blamie. 

Bless. 

Caprice. 

Censure. 

Caution. 

Cite. 

Commune. 

ConceaL 

Correct 

Beform. 

Defy. 

Denne. 

Discover. 

Eject 

flavate. 
ancy. 
FftctioiL 
Fault 
Favor. 



# The origin of this word is <he LiMin veib /ado^ and its supine ^^wm, 
which signifies to make, to do, oe to cause, and it aniters, in some form, into 
the eompoe^don of mon than five hnncired of oor English words. Tha 
word pono, and its supine positvm, furnish 250 words ; pUeo, 200 ; firo and 
Jl0um, 196; ^jmc^. 177; miito and missvm, 174^ teneo ajodtentum, 168; 
«0iMp and capi^tm, 197 ; tendo, tenaum^ and tentvm, 162 ; 4w» and dtidiifn, 
l9o ; lpgo$, {tixsm the Greek language,) 156 ^ grapfio, 15J2. fhese twelvv 
Vords enter, in some shape, into nie coinposmon of nearly 2500 £n^i9h 
•^ords. Froqa 154 Qreek and Latin primitives^ neariy 13,009 English words 
are derived, or are affected in theur significiatiaD. See t^ma^hi ARahfait of 
Dmvaiioo WMb, ^ 
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Form. 

Fuiy. 

Grace. 

Harm. 

Humor. 

Imitate. 

Indulge. 

Moral. 



Mount. 


Motion. 


Open. 


Rebel. 


Peace. 


Bemark. 


Potent 


Bepresent. 


Prefer. 


Secret. 


Presume. 


Spirit 


Proper. 


Subscribe. 


Pure. 


Suffice. 


Beason. 


• 



Teach. 

Tolerate. 

Tradition. 

Tremble. 

Value. 

Vapor. 

Vivid. 

t^t 



XVL 



STNONTMES. 

Synonymes are words having precisely the same meaning. 

TTie number of words, in any language, which are strictly 
S3monomous, are few ; but, as was stated in the last lesson, 
in the English language there are many instances of words, 
derived from different sources, expressive of precisely the 
same idea. Thus, the words swiftness and velocity, womanish 
and effeminate, building and eaifice, fewness and paucity, 
brotherly and fraternal, fatherly and paternal, motherly and 
maternal, yearly and annual, height and altitude, are words of 
precisely the same import. 

Although, with exceptions of the kind just enumerated, the words 
strictiy synonomous are few, ^et it is often the case that one word of 
similar meaning may be substituted in a sentence for another, without 
materially altering the idea intended to be expressed. Thus, in the sen- 
ence, " I design to show the difference in these toords" the word design may 
be changed into intend, purpose, propose^ or mean; thus. 

I design to show the difference in these words. 
I int&ui to show the difference in these wo'tls. 
I purpose, propose, or mean to show the difference, &c 

The word show may, in like manner, be changed into ea^plain, point out, or 
illustrate; the word difference may be changed into distinction, and expres- 
sums may be substituted for words, without materially altering the mean- 
ing of the sentence. 

Such exercises as these give a 'command of language to the student, 
and are of great use as a preparation for exercises in p;x>se, as well as 
verse. But to the poet especially a familiar acquaintance with expres 
sions of similar meaning is absolutely indispensable. Confined as he is 
to certain rules, it is often the case, that a long word must be substituted 
for a short one, or a short one for a long, in oraer to produce the necessa- 
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rj saeoession of syllables to constitate tho measure, or the hannon j, of 
us verses. 

It has been stated, that few words are strictly synonymous. Althoogh, 
in the sentence jnst recited, namely, " I design to show the diiference in 
these words," it bias been observed, that the words itUend, purpose^ jtropose, 
or mean,, may be substitated for design, without materiaUy altermg the 
sense, yet it most be imderstood, tbiat the words themselves are reaUy 
different in meaning. The word design properly signifies to mark outj as 
toith a pencil; purpose signifies to set before one^s mind as an object of pursuit ; 
mean signifies to have in the mind; propose properly implies to offer^ and ui- 
tend expresses the bending of the mmd toward an object. * 

The words difficulties, embarrassments, and Jroubles, are often used as 
words of precisely similar signification ; but there is, in reality, considera- 
ble difference inUieir signification. The three terms are all applicable to 
a person's concerns in life, bat difficulties relate to the facility of accom- 
plishing an undertaking, and imply, that it is not easily dfone. Embarrass^ 
ments relate to the confusion attending a state of debt, and trmAle to the 
pidn which is the natural consequence of not fulfilling engagements or 
answering demands. Of the three words, difficulties expresses die least, 
and irouliss the most "A young man, on his entrance into the world, 
will unavoidably experience diffiadties, if not provided with ample means 
in the outset But, let his means be ever so ample, if he have not pru- 
dence, and talents fitted for business, he will hardly keep himself free 
from embarrassments, which are the greatest troubles that can arise to disturb 
the peace of a man's mind." 

The words difficidty, cbstade, and impediment^ although frequently used 
as synonymous, nave nice distinctions in their meanmgs. DiffiaMv, as 
has already been observed, relates to the ease with which a thing is aone; 
titsUide signified the thing which stands in the uxiy between the person and 
the object he has in view ; and impediment signifies the thing which ^nftzn- 
des the feet. All of these terms indiide in &eir signification, that which 
mterferes either with the actions or views of men. The difficulhf lies 
most in the nature and circumstances of the tbin^ itself; the obstacle and 
impediment consist of that which is external or foreign; the difficulty inter- 
feres with the completion of any work ; the chstade interferes with the at- 
tainment of any end ; tiie impediment interrupts the progress and prevents 
the execution of one^s wishes ; the difficulty embarrasses ; it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding ; the obstacle opposes itself; it is properly 
met in the way, and intervenes between us and our object ; the impediment 
shackles and puts a stop to our proceeding; we speak of encountering a 
difficulty, surmounting an obstacle, and removing an impediment; we go 
through difficuttu, over an obstade, and pass by impediments. The disposition 
of the mind onen occasions more difficulties in negociations, than the suV 
jects themselves : tiie eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest obstacle 
which Philip of Macedon experienced in his political career; ignorance 
in the language is the greatest impediment which a foreigner experiences 
in the pursuit of any object out of his own country. 

■ ■III.- - I II I —^^ 

*The student who wishes a fuller explanation of the difference be 
tween these words is referred to that very valuable work entitled, " English 
£ynonymes explained in Alphabetical Order, with copious Illustrations anal 
Examples drawn from the best Writers, by George Orabb, oi Magdaloi 
Hall, Oxford." 

4* 
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The ^liowipg ioadHMses shov a diffeienee bi th« aMaBing 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tendingi with cipre and strictnessf, tp th^ e^fiH^t import of 
Vords. 

t%^j^ icM, Custom respects the aetioB; habit, the 
Hietor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
<ame act ^ by habit, the efiect which that repetition produce^ 
on the mind or body. By the custopi of walking often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness, 

^ride^ vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity 
makes us desire the esteem of others. I^ ^ jiisi to sfiy, tM^ 
^ )^an is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness^ disdain. Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disd^un, on tli^ tow opiniQ|i 
"^e have of others. 

Only, alone. Only imports, that there is no other of the 
same kind ; alime imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child is one that has neither broker not sistef ; fi 
child aloTxe is one who is left by itsel£ T}i^re is a dii^sr^enceji 
therefore, in precise language, between these two phrases s 
^ Virtue only makes us happy;'' and '^Yirtue alon6 inake£| 
us happy .^ 

Wisdcmy prudence. Wisdqm lead^ us to speak and act 
what i9 most proper. Prudence prevents our spei^g ^r 
aeting improperly. 

Entire J complete. A thin^ is entire when it wants |ipne of 
its parts ; complete when it want^ pone of the appendages 
that belong to it A man may have an entire hmaQ to hhn« 
self, and yet not have one complete apartment 

Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded. I am surpris- 
ed with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensiHe ; I 
am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

aVanquiUitif, peace, calm. Tranquillity respects a situation 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same situa? 
lion witji respect to any causes that might inteirupt it ; calm, 
vni^ regard to a disturbed situation going before or following 
it A good man enjoys tranquillity, in himself; pecLCCy with 
ot}iers I ^d calm, after a stonn. 

la a similar ipaaner, differences can be pointed out in ^ worcU co». 
ffier,v(m^[m9k^nibdue,ao€xc^^ Cbnmier sigmfies toaeekor 

try to gam cai object ; vcmquUh implies the Unding of an mUvidwd; sMm 
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iignifies to give or put under; overcomt expreases tli9 con^f^ «Mr qv gf^frng 
Ae mastery aver one ; surmount sonifies tomoun^ot^r or to rwfo^ove any one. 
Persons or tilings are conqueredor sMued; persons, only, are vcmqtMe^ 
An enemy or a country is conquered; a foe is vanquished; peojde ai« 
tubdued; TOre|adic^ 9nd prepossessions are overcome; obstacles are <ur- 
Moynfed. We eonquesf an enemy by ^atever. means we gain the masteir 
QVfr him { we v(m^iui$h him, when by force we make him yield ; we mMii 
n^ b^ what^y^r means we d^^k ii^ Imn tl^e Bpi|it of ve^uitwioe, A 
Christian tries to conqner his enemi^ by kuian^^s an^ generosity; i| 
warrior tries to vanquish liiem in Uie field; a i>radent monarch tries to 
9ubdue his rebel sabjects by a d«e mixture of clemency and rigor. One 
may be vanquished in a single battle; one is ndxtued only by tiie most 
violent and perseyering measures. 

WiHiam the First conquered l^ngland by vanqui^haiff Ids liral, ip^ld| 
pA^er which ]ie complete^ 5u5(;fK^ the English. • 

Vanquish is ^ed only in i(8 proper sense; conquer^ and aubdu^ t^ IflcAr 
inse employ^ fifnuatiyeiy, in wm<^ oe^se l^ey are (moloigona to Quereownt 
fad surmflumt. T^t is conmifirei and finfreWTwhich is in the mind ; 1^ 
W overcome and tunmnmled whi(^ is either internal or external. We 
CDR^uer and overeoBu what makes no gieat xesi9tai^ce ; we mAdue and na^ 
Mount what is ytolent and strong in its opposition, Dislikes, attaidmients. 
and feeling ia general, either for or against, are conquered; unruly anq 
tomultuous passions are to be subdued : a man conquers himself, he subduip^ 
his spirit. On^ pqnquers by ordinary means and edbrts, one si^uet by 
Q^ctr^ordinaiy ^et^. |t requires determination i^nd force to cowfjf <ui^ 
^merooow patience i^d perseyerance to svbdue and siarmouni, xfhoey&t 
aims at Chr^ti^ perfection i^i^st striy^ ^pith Qo4'« dssistance to conqim 
f^yarice, priofi, and 9Tery inordinate propensity; to subdue wrath, angeiL 
Ivst, and eyory oan^al appetite, to overcome temptations, to vanquisk the 
tempter, and. to surmouni tnif» and impedun^ts, which obstruct his 
course. 

The nic^ distmctiqiis widch exist anaoag some w<^d0 com- 
monlj reputed synonymous having now been pointed oi^t^ the 
student may proceed tq the e^prpisea of this I^esso^ ^cooindiBg 
to the foJiowiog 

^e words viei&ny way^foffnerh/y weaken^ tmin^artanif $eem 
tffid ihink^ are proposed ; and it is required to find a li^t pt 
words, having a meaning similar to them respectively. 

Vidof^i appa]rition, phantom, spectre ghost 
Way, manner, method, mode, course, means. 
Farnuspif, in times past, in old times, in days" of yore, aa* 
dently, in anciient times. 

Weaieny enfeeble, debilitate, enervate, invalidate. 
Ummportanif insignificant, immaterial, incon»derable* 
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See, perceive, observe, behold, Idok at. 
Think, reflect, ponder, muse, imagine, suppose, believe 
deem, consider.* 

In the sentences which follow, it is required to change the 
words as in the following examples. The student will notice 
that every Change of words will, in most cases, produce some 
corresponding change in the idea ; but, as the object of the 
exercise is to give him a command of language, it is not 

* It may here be remarked that phrases, as ivell as words, may be 
expressed by appropriate synonymes. Technically speaking, the term 
synonyme is generailv applied to simple terms. But a compound term or 
pnrase may be sometunes expressed by a synonymous word ; and a simple 
term may be also expressed by a synonymous phrase. It will be unneces- 
sary to present in this place, any list of wcfrds for the pupil to be exercised 
upon, as the living teacher, or the pupil himself, may easily select them 
m)m any volume at hand. But it may here be remarked (nat exercises 
on synonymous ^Ar2»e5 may be considered as more valuable than those on 
simple terms, because they maj generaUv be expressed with greater pre- 
cision. But the value of exercises of both kinds is clearly and forcibly set 
forth by Mr. Murray, in the *■ Exercises ' appended to his larger Grammar, 
in the loUowing language : 

' On variety of Expression* Besides the practice of transposing the 
parts of sentences, the compiler recommends to tutors, frequently to exer- 
cise their pupils, in exhibiting some of the various modes in which the same 
sentiment may be properly expressed. This practice will extend their 
knowledge of the language, afford a variety or expression, and habituate 
them to deliver their sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety. It 
will likewise enable those who may be engaged in studying other langua- 
ges, not only to construe them with more facility into Enghsh, but also to 
observe and applv more readily, many of the turns and pm'ases, which are 
best adapted to the genius of tnose languages.* 

A few examples of this kind of exercise, will be sufficient to explain the 
nature of it, and to show its utility. > 

The brotner deserved censure more than his sister. 

The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 

The sister did not deserve reprehension so much as her brother. 

Beproof was more due to the brother, than to the sister.. 

I will attend the conference, if I can do it conveniently. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it should be inconvenient. 

If I can do it with convenience, I purpose to be present at the conference. 

If it can be done without inconvenience, I shall not fail to attend the con 
ference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, unless circumstances ren- 
der it necessaiy. 

I propose to be present at the conference, if I can do so consistently with 
my other engagements. 

I purpose to be at the conference, unless I am prevented by other avocar 
tions. 

Unless I am restrained by other imperative duties, I shall certainly be a1 
the conference. 

I will be at the conference if nothing unforeseen prevents. 

K I am master of my own time I will not neglect the conference. 

I shall by no means absent myself from the conference if I can possiblj 
Attend it. \ 
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deemed important in these Exercises to exact strict TerlMd 
accuracy. 

JExampU Ist, 

He continued the work without stopping. 
He continued the work without resting. 
He continued the work without cessation. 
He continued the work without intermission. 
He continued the work without delag. 
He continued the work without leaving off. 
He continued the work without interruption. 
He continued the work without ohstacte. 
He continued the work without impediment^ &c 

Example 2d. 

He is free from care. 
He is free from solicitude. 
He is exempted from anxiety. • 
He is without concemy &c. 

Example Sd. 

■ I found that he was an enemy. 
I found that he was a foe. 
I found that he was an adversary. 
I found that he was an opponent. 
I found that he was an antagonist. 

Exercises. 

Law and order are not remembered. 

On that devoted ground where the verdant tnif looks dark with fire, yes- 
terday stood a noble house. 

Tmnkina deeply on the natore of my existence, the contradictions I had 
niffered filled me with humbleness. 

1 began to think that there was some dec^fntion in the sensation conveyed 
by my eyes. 

How loved, how valued once avails thee not, . 
To whom connected or by whom begot; 
A |9tZe of dust is aU remains of thee, 
'T IS all thou art and all the ffreat shall be. 
The boy translated the book to my lodgings, and conveued a chair to the 
table ; and I sat down with the intention of hringina tne first chapter, 
whidi holds a very interesting story from the French into the EngUsh 
lanenage, in a style suitable to fetch the author's meaning clearly to evexy 
imecL 



• 

"^tfelff ftoni our tU^bd^t wllh litexta Mfteaed iadewi p i haf tiidir^ 
emxe 6ad(; into life us into a shadowy viito where we have ^^cUsqnieted 
onnelves in yaln." 
' Thos he went on until the tfkm (i^ Mar to his wid4aif and the 0117- 
moitei heat, preyed upon his force. He then oout round about him, for 
some more commodiouM path. 

Charity, like the sun, m&ft tqf every oWect on which it shines. 

He who is uatd to turn aside {rom tne world, and hold communiaxtion 

' with himself in retirement will sometimes at least hear the wtaaXkii which 

the world do not t^hok tfto Urn. A inore somid leaeW wUl ekvMe his Toice 

and rouae up withm the heart AoBe hkkkn nggeBtiDUB wfaidi the world 

had overpowered and nut down. 

Among all our hod passions there is a strong and intimate jb»i£n^. 
When any one of them is iahen ai a dM into our fluuily it sddom Jw^ 
takes us until it has fothered upon ^ all its rdatiom. 

The Oeator endowed nan witL • bftff countenaiioe and diceeted him 
to look up to heaven. 

j&» the following extracts th6 dudent may aker the ward$ 
m MaUcj so as to complete the rhifm^f Hft ih the following 

Mxesmph* 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue. 
Than ever man pronounced or angel chanted; 
Had I aU knowledge, human and godlike, 
That thought eaii t^ix^ ct science can define; &c 

JEllj^ wmfhtei. 

Did sweeter soimds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel sung; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach or science can define, SeOm 

Mt^tcises. 

K sl^'epheM^s dog, unskl&ed |h 9pbt&t 
Picked up acquaintance of all kmcb^ 
Aiftoiig the iSest, a fox he knew; 
By frequent chat their friendship incnaaed, 

days Ren'ard, " T is a oruel dase. 
That man should sdgmatize our ^heMtioh. 
No doubt, among us, rogues yon find. 
As among| dogs and human sort 
And yet,7un&iown to me land yOti,) 
"^Iliere may be honest men aud iidtfillkk. 

Thus slander tries, whate'et it can, 
To put QB on 12x0 foot with^ human hibla 
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Not in the solitude, 
Alone, may man ciOmmime with Heayen, or bMd, 

Only in s&YBee forest 
. And sunny vale the present I>eity} 
Or only hear hh roice 
Where the winds whisper and the wayes tare glacL 

Even here do 1 hehold 
^y Btettt, Ahnigfaty 1 heitB, amidst the crowd 

Through me great city rolled. 
With eyerl^ting murmnr;deepiind strong 
Choking the ways that wind 
Idongst the proud piles, the work of humaa kind. 

* Wifbofit & taxa^ iinXbdtLt a mtSgia^ hearty 
Vo him. wlio gives us i^, I vield fLportkm; 
from him you came, from him accept it here-— 
A frank and sober, more than costly, entertainMerUJ' 
He spoke, and bade the t^elcohie tsmes dpread ; 
Theti talked of Yiit^eiiB the time of nssT, • 

W^n tbi grove faonsehold round his hall re^Mur, 
Warned by the bell, and close the hour with « 

At length the world, renewed by calm deqp, 
Was strong for toil ; ike dappled mom arose 
Before ^ pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Kear tiie.closM crotfe, where an infbnt manbind. 
And writhed his neck ; the landlord's little pride-— 
O strange return ! — srew black, and gasped, and expinoL 
Horror of horrors ! "miat ! his only son ! 
How looked our hermit when the deed was comjAded! 
Not hdl, though hell'd black jaws in sunder part. 
And br^EUhe mue firo, could more assault his hriuL 

Confused, and struck with sUence at the deed, 
& flies '; but, trembling, f eils to fly with husSt, 

V aU ovr hopisB and ail onr t^iprefterisAiln^ 

Were prisoned in life's narrow Umit ; 
Hf tra y^flgra throngfa tfaSs vAie of teaan^ 

Wb saw no betfier "^orld beyoni ; 
Oh, what eould check the rising n^f 
What earthly thing could pleasure les^ f 
Oh, "ivho could venture Ihen to esapin f 

Oh, who could then endure to uve ? 

«4«/^ ^xamfles are presented hdtrw, in whkh f/b worA (k 
mt& are iraproperl^ used for dthets which in some rejects 

HcamfXe \sL 

f Tke Iamb is tame in its disposition.^ 

Here tise word taane is inoorreetly vsed for gemde; tame* 
k«M f» prodttCied hj disdpMiM) ^gsosSasoitm Wbo^l lo tte 
natoial dispocdtion. 
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Example 2d. 

*< Newton discovered the telescope, and Harvej invented 
the circulation of the blood." 

In this example the words discovered and invented should 
change places. We disdcover what was hidden; we invent 
what is new. 

Example 3d. 

^< Gains Marcus displayed courage when he stood unmoved 
with his hand in the fire ; Leonidas displayed his fortibwde 
at Thermopylse when -with three hundred Spartans he op- 
posed the entire army of Xerxes." 

JEIere also courage and fortitude should change places. 
Courage enables us to meet danger; fortitude gives us 
strength to endure pain 

From such examples the student will learn the importance 
of proper attention to the exact meaning of words. A loose 
style of writing is the result of the careless use of words, 
improperly considered as synonymous. 

Exercises, 

I heard a hrge noise, which, though made at a % distance, mnst bave 
been made by a very gnat animal 

The work is capme oil great improyement, althoogh it was written by 
a Very mscept^ man. 

Mw^ men were present, and their united voices caused man^ confusion. 

Franklin /ramttz the fact that lightning is caused by electricity. Sir 
Isaac Newton discovered the telescope. Solon invented a new set of laws 
for the dty of Athens. 

A wicked manfabrioaies sorrow for his sins, and often feigns an excuse 
for his crimes. 

The book has many vices, but the defect is not in the author, who has 
sufficiently shown his abhorrence of faults, 

I know the man and can acqumntea with his faults. We are agreeably 
amazed to see our friends returning so .soon. We are surprised mat they 
accomplished their business so early, as well as astamsbed at the imezpect- 
ed events which nearly threatened their ruin. 

We often know the spot where a thmg is, but it is not easy to find ort 
the exact piaoe where it nappened. 

When dissensions arise among neighbors, their passions often interfere 
to hinder acoonmiodations ; when members of a family consult interest 
or humor, rather than affection, there will necessarily be variances; and 
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when many member of a oommuni^ hare an eqnal liberty to express 
their o^nions, there will necessarily be disagreements. 

A misplaced economy in people of property is low, bnt swearing and 
dnmkenness are meaner yites. 

We perform many duties only as ihfi ocoonbn offer?, or as tiha opportu 
fdtu requires. 

It is the duty of a person to govern those who are under him in all m&t - 
tors wherein they are incompetent to rtde themselyes. 

Fasl^on and ci^iice regukUe the majority as the time of one dock m^af 
that of many others. 

JSxuberance of imagination and luxuriance of intellect are the greatest 
gifts of which a poet can boast. 

We may be eminent and iUustrious for things good, bad, or indifferent , 
we may be distinguished f(Mr our singftoities y we may be conspicuous for 
&at wnich is the subject of yulgar mscourse; but we can be aistingmshe^ 
oidy for that YAaiAi is reaUy good and praiseworthy. 

Layers of £une are some&nes able to render themseilTes eminent Ibjr 
tiieu* yices or absurdities, h^t nothing is pore gratifying to a man than to 
render himself tZ^us^'ous for his professional skill. It is the lot of few to 
be noted, and these few are seldom to be envied. 

Water and snow amass by the continual accession of fresh quantities , 
the ice accumulates in the riyer until it is frosen oyer. 

The industrious man amasses guineas and accumulates wealth. 

!France has long been celebrated for its health; and many indiyiduals 
resort thith^ for the benefit of their sahixrity. 

The places destined for the education of youth should be salutary; the 
diet of the young healthy rather than delicate, and in all their disorders, 
care should be t&en to administer the most wholesome remedies. 

A nation may be extravagant of its resources, and a government may be 
prqfitse of the public money ; but no individual should be lavish of what is 
not his own, nor prodigal of what he gives another. 

There ale but few remarkable things ; but many things are extraordinary. 

A man may have a distaste for his ordinair occupations without any 
apparent pause ; and after long illness he will frequently take a didtke to 
the food or the amusement which before afforded him pleasure. 

It is good to suppress unfounded disgusts; it is difficult to overcome a 
stiougdidike; and it is advi^ble to divert our attention from objects 
calculated to create distaste.* 



* Words are sometimes similar in sound, although different in spelling 
and signiiScation. Such are the words sight, cite, and site; raise And raze 
aisle and isle ; scevU, cent, and sent, &c. Althougn these are not, technically 
speaking, to be considered as S3monymous, they may be here mentioned in 
order to caution the student with regard to tiK use of them. The verbs lie 
and lay, also, althoudi entirely different in meaning, have some parts in 
common, which are frequently misused. Tfa^ teacher who wishes ror exer 
ci8es.of this kind, to be corrected by the pupil, wm find a largo coUectioa 
of them in a little work recently published oy a distinguished teacher of 
this city, entitled " The Companion to Spelling Books, in which the Or 
thography and Meanmg of many thous&ad Words, most liable to be mis- 
speUed and misnsed, are impressed upon the Memory by a resalar Series 
^ WrUtan.JSxeroises." The w<»:k is by ^at eminent teacher, pii. WiUjam 
3- F^wle. pee .also the ei^eroises on words, page 17 
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XVIL 

• METHODS OF INVERSION AND TBANSPOSmON. 

The same idea may be expressed in a great yarietj of 
ways bj the methods of inversion and transposition suggested 
in the following examples. 

Example 1st. 

Bj changing active verbs into passive, and the contrary ; 
thus, By Oie active verb, A multitude of delighted guests 
eoonJUkd the places of those who refused to come. By the 
passive verb. The places of those who refused to come were 
eoanJUled by a multitude of delighted guests. 

Example 2d. 

By using the case absolute, instead of the nominative case 
and its verb, and the contrary; as, The class haiving rs" 
cited their kssonsy the teacher dismissed them. The class 
recited their lessons and the teacher dismissed them. Of these 
two sentences the former is preferable, because it preserves 
the unity of the sentence, which requires that the subject or 
nominative should be changed as little as possible daring the 
course of the sentence. ' Another reconmiendation of the for* 
mer expression is, that it throws out the conjunction, which 
should never be unnecessarily introduced into a sentence;. 

Example Bd. 

Bifinitive mood or stibstcmtive and participial phrases in* 
stead of nominative or objective nouns, and the reverse ; as. 
His having been unfortunate is no disgrace ; instead of. His 
misfortunes are no disgrace. 

Diligence, industry, aifd proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young ; or. To be diligent, industrious, 
and properly to improve time are material duties of the young. 

Example Ath. 

By the^negation or affirmation of the contrary ; as, Solon 
the Athenian effected a great change in the govemitient of his 
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oountry. Solon, the Athenian^ effected no MiaU change in the 
gOYemment of his country. 

The beauty of the earth is a» canspicwnu as the grandeur 
of the heavens. The beauty of the earth is not less congpicur' 
aus than the grandeur of the heavens. 

Example 5th, 

Sy reversing the corresponding parts of the sentence^ with a 
negative adverb; as, The grandeur of the heavens is not more 
conspicuous than the beauty of the earth. 

ne negation of the contrary.* The beauty of the earth is 
not less conspicuous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

By a comparison. There is as much beauty in the earth, 
as there is grandeur in the heavens. 

By an expletive catise. There is no less beauty in the 
earth than grandeur in the heavens. 

JExample 6^. 

By changing the participial phrcues into a personal verb 
vfith a conjunction ; as, Charles, having been deprived of the 
help of tutors, neglected his studies. Charles was deprived 
of the help of tutors, and therefore he neglected his studies. 

JExample 7th. 

Change of the nominative and verb into an infinitive 
phrase ; as. He sacrificed his future ease and reputation thai 
he might enjoy present pleasure. He sacrificed his future 
ease and reputation to enjoy present pleasure. 

Example %ih. 

The infinitive changed into an objective noun; as, Canst 
ihou expect to escape the hand of vengeance? Canst thou 
expect an escape from the hand of vengeance ? 

Or into a finite verb with its nominative ; as. Canst thou 
expect that thou shalt escape the hand of vengeance ? 



* The neeatiTe adjectiye 10 generally more elegant than the negatiye 
adverb. T^ns, "I was tmaU&y is to be preferred to the expression. 
«*/««* not aUe." "InivisiUe,'' rather than «* not viaOU ; »» ""Jbtcomittrnt;* 
ather thaa *' not consitt&ntf" &c. 
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Sample 9(i. 

* PcBfiicipial nouns converted into common nouns, and tho 
contrary; as, Providence alone can order the changing of 
times and seasons. Providence alone can order the changes 
of times and seasons. 

jExample lOtL 

The change of the verb, an adjective, or an adverb, into a 
noun and ^ contrary ; and the conversion of a noun into a 
pronoun >* as, Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate 
folly and vice. The tendency of idleness, ease, and pros- 
perity is to generate folly and vice. Idleness, ease, and 
prosperity have a tendency toward the generation of folly. 
Folly axA vice are too generally the consequences of idle- 
ness, ease, and prosperity. ^ 

Simple language always pleases most. Simplicity of lan- 
guage always pleases most W« please most when we speak 
simply. 

Those persons who, &c They who^ &c. 

JSxample lUh, 

The conversion of an active or a passive verb into a neuter 
verb with an adjective ; as, Sobriety of mind smts the present 
state of man. Sobriety of mind is suitable to the present state 
of man. 

Example IWi. 

By the conversion of a declaration into an obligation, with 
a corresponding change of words. 

Declaration. Man's present state renders sobriety of mind 
highly becoming. 

Oiligaticn. Mtm in his present state should be charac- 
terized by sobriety of mind. 

JExampk IBth. 

By a noun In apposition to avoid the use of (he conjunction 
and. Hope is the sustainer of the mind, and supports us 
under many a burden. Hope, the sustainer of the mind^ 
supports us under many a bui^en. 
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\ 
McampU 14M. 

By the preposition arid iU ohfective case, instead of the pos- 
sessive ; as, The moon's mild radiance and the sun's resplen 
dent brightness are objects which, &c. The mild radiance o£ 
the moon and the resplendent brightness of the sun,* &c 

The repetition q/'andf avoided hy the use of the preposi- 
tion ; as, God has given us senses to enjoy all these beautiful 
objects, and reason to guide us in the use of t&em. God has 
given us senses to enjoy all these beautiful objects^ with res^, 
son to guide us in the use of them, 

By the use of the potential mode instead of the infinitive ; 
God has given us senses that we may enjoy all these beauti- 
ful objects, with reason^ &c. 

An infinitive phrase instead of a nominative noun; To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly, are Aities ei\}oined 
by Christianity. Justice, mercy, and humility, are duties 
enjoined by Christianity. 

Hie negative adverb toith the conjunction but ; We can ob- 
serve the exquisite skill of the Artificer in all that we see 
around us. We cannot but observe the exquisite skill of the 
Artificer in all that we see around us. 

It is to be remarked, that although some examples have 
been given, in which the participial noun is used, yet when 
there is a common noun £rom the same root, of simUar mean- 
ing, the participial noun should be avoided. Thus, " The 
habit of deceiving " is not so elegant an expression as ^ Habits 
of deception." 

JExamph Ihth* 

Resolution of the personal pronoun, with the conjunction 
and into the relative pronoun ; thus, We can learn a lesson of 
resignation, and it will prepare us for that happy home where 
the weary are at rest We can learn a lesson of resignation, 



* It is deemed very inelegant to construct a sentence with many posses 
sive noons, or with many objectives governed by the preposition of. Thus, 
the sentence, The extent of the prerogative o/the King o/ England, or. The 
King of England's prerogative's extent, would be better expressed thus. 
The extent of the King of England's prerogative. 

t The use of the conjunction and may often be avoided \>j dividing long 
teutences into short ones. 

5* 
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fohich wiU prepare us for that happy home where fhe. weary 
are at rest , 

Bj the use of the present or perfect paxtidple instead of 
the verb ; as, Ik was called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evinced a great knowledge of 
government and laws, cmd was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

Li this sentehce the use of the participles removes one of 
the conjunctions, which young writers are very apt to repeat 
unnecessarily ; thus, Oalled to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evincing a great knowledge 
of government and laws, he was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

By the usa^f the participles instead of the relative clause, 
as, ^^ The snmes that eifcourage severity of judgement hide 
malice and insincerity." Simles encouraging severity of 
judgement hide malice and insincerity. 

for the sake of emphasis, or to ffratify a taste for singu- 
larity, some writers have adopted the poetical style in prosCy 
placing the verb before its nomiTuxtive ; thus, When we go, for 
go we must, &c Proceed we now to the second subject of our 
consideration. Secognize we here the hand of an Almighty 
power. 

In some instances, perhaps not strictly proper,, we find the 
definite article placed before the relative pronoun ; as. These 
things, the which you have seen and understood, &c 

It is to be observed, that in all the changes suggested in the 
foregoing models, there must be some slight (£ange in the 
idea, but still the identity of the thought is sufficiently pre- 
served in all the changes suggested. * 

4f Under the head of variety of eamression^ may be noticed some few 
peonliarities and improprieties, which are sometimes heard, especially in 
colloquial intercourse, and which, in some instances, are not notioed by any 
erammatical authorify. And firat, the improper use of if icit w/uMer.M 
follows : " She asked me if I would go with her." It should be, ^* She 
asked me whether I would go," &c. Again, the improper use of tne for my 
Belf and of you for wmrselr. As, I am going to wash wte. Do you intend 
to wash you ? It should be mysdf and yourself. Again, The use of m for 
that; as. I do not know as I shall go. I do not know as I could tell when. 
It should bo that, I do not know that I shall go. I do not know that I 
oonld tell when. Again, The useof <my and^ with a negative ; as, Ihavt 
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Examples of some of the preceding methods of inYersaoii 
and transposition. 

JSxample Igt, 

^ The mind is sustained bj hope. 
Hope sustains the mind. 
Hope is the sustainer of the mind. 
The sustainer of the mind is hope. 

JExcunple 2d, 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity, tend to generate folly and 
Tice. 

The tendency of idleness, ease, and prosperity is to gener- 
ate folly and vice. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity have a tendency, &c 

ncigot awy book. It would be better to say, I have no book. Such worda 
Wifiuk Ust 6nn^f sweat for peramratum^ and many others of a similar cbai^ 
acter, are considered, to say tne least, inelegant, and are to be avoided. 
The word so is sometimes heard In use for therefore; as, Charles did not 
wish to go. M I did not urge him. It should be, Charles did not wish to 
CO, ikeraore I did not urge him. Other is sometimes improperly 
roUowed by hfuJt instead of tham,; as, I saw no other bia him. It should be, 
I saw no other tha/n him. We sometimes hear the demonstrative pronoun 
improperly used for the personal pronoun; as. Those who h?ar must obey. 
It should oe. They who near must obey. We sometimes hea» such expres- 
sions as this : I know of hardly [or scarcely] a passage, &c. It would be 
better to say, I know of no passage, &c. The past tenses of the word lay 
(to place) are yery frequently and improperly used for the corre'*Donding 
tenses of Ue (to lie down). Thus, The water laid in the pool. It sh. old be, 
laty in the pool. You have laid abed too long. It shoula be, Tou have /ism, 
&C. Ajgam, We frequently find a want of correspondence in the different 
parts ofa sentence, as follows : He did not mention Leonora, nor that her 
father was dead. It is better to say, He did not mention Leonora, nor the 
d»ath of her father. These expressions fall under ^mmaticaJ rule. 

In sentences where the necnitiye adverb occurs, it should be followed by 
the negative conjunction. Thus, " Thou canst not tell whence it cometh 
emd whither it goeth,*' should be, Thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth. 

In the use of prepositions we find many manifest improprieties. As no 
certain rule can be laid down with regard to tbem, a few examples are pre- 
sented, to show what prepositions m^ be properly used with certain words. 
It may, however, be remarked that the same preposition that follows a verb 
>r adverb, should generally follow the noun, &c., which is derived from 
It, as, confide s», eonfidence wi; disposed to tyrannize, a disposition to 
tyranny, &c. 

Accuse o/ falsehood. Differ /«w». Needo/ 

Accused by his friend. Difficulty in. Observance 0/ 

Acquit of. Diminution of Prejudice agoMut, 
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Ftdtj- and vice toe teo fireqnentij the consequencei of Mlo- 
ness, ease, and prosperity. * 

Exereitet on tht prineipkt of the preceding me&odi of Biver- 
tion and Trangpontion. 

Froridence alone can ordeiibe changing oT die M««ni«. i^ 

Can jnra expect to be exempted from tliem tionblea whicb aU moat 
mfferi 

Earth ahall claim thj groirth, to be raaolTed to earth aguo. 

That I may convince yoa of my aiocerit;, I will repeal the aSBeitian. 

Sobrien of mind is not nnsaitAble to the present slate of man. 

He had no little difflcolt; in accomplishing the undertaking. 

A large part of the company were ple^eawith hia remark!. 

Sope aostaina the mind. 

Indeed, if we coald anest dme, and sttike off Ibe -wheels oF his diariot, 
and, like Joahna, bid the ana aland atill, and make opportnnit; lany m 
long aa we bad occasion for it, Ibb were aomethlng to exonse onr dela;^ 
or at least to mitigate and ^late the foUy and nnreaaonoblcneis of it. 

* The word it commool/ called the nenter prononn. Is scmetiDiea very 
Berrioeable in eubbiing tu to alt^r ths annngemaat. ThoH, It is hope that 
B)iBtaina the mind. It is by hope that the mind ia anstsoned, &c. Set 
WTiatefy'M BJutarie, Fart 3d, Cliap. "id, Rut XIA. 



Adapted (o. 
Agreeable l 



*Si^i>f. 



QbMnpifor. 
Confida in. 
Confomuible to. 
Compliance mth. 
Cnasonant to. 

person, tn a. thing. 
Dependent upon. 
Derogation fltim. 
THaofatiy. 



iro/.l Profit iy. 

FroTide vitk,fir, or 
againit. 



Eager™.. 
Engaged itt. 
Eioeptiim /rom. 
Eipertatorm. 

Free from. 

Glad of or at. } 

Independent of at on. 

Insist upon. 

Madeo/. 

Matrjlo. 

iiai^/or. 



Beconoila (s 
Hepleta wttik. 
Resemblonoe In. 
ResoWa m. 
Reduce snAr ere 
Regard to or for. 
Swerve /rwn. 
Taate o/or for. I 
Think of or en. 

Walton. 
Worthy of. ** 



. It; And dliAppobited ia 
D«d or HWKaKd : and *' f 1 

It s tAflte/or It, ImptLes on 
t« 4^ cbe pleavarea oTvlrtb 

tloiu after them, to etim 
mjplyt"' "*^l 'f- *° ** 
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Th« records of Seriptare exhibit no chaaracter move remfltkaUe and 
tnstractlTe than that of the Patriarch Joseph. He is one who is beheld 
by OS, tried in all the vidssitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a 
BUive rising to be roler of the land of Egypt ; and in eyerj station, favor 
is acquired by him with Grod and man, by his wisdom and virtae. When 
he was overseer of Potixdiar^s honse be proved his fideli^ by ttvong 
temptations, which were nonorably resisted l^ }dm. 

When the artifices of a false woman threw him into prison, he was soon 
sundered oonspicnons even in that dark aaasicm by bis integrity and 
prudence. 

Poetiy is sublime when any great and good affection, aa piety or pat- 
riotism, is awakened in the mind by it 

Bat in this dark and bewildered state an opposite direction is takeli by 
the aspiring tendency of onr natoie and a very misplaced aoB^Mtion is fed 
by it 

The mind is 8nstained1l>y hope. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate folly and vice. 

The beauty displayed in the earth equals the grandeur conspicuous in 
the heavens. 

Solon, the Athenian, effected a great change in the government of his 
country. | 

The Spartans considered war as the great business of life. For that 
reason they trained their children to laborious exercise, and instilled into 
their min£ the principles of temperance and frugality. 

He sacrifice^ his future ease and reputation that he migUt ei^oy present 
pleasure. * 

When virtue abandons us, and conscience reproaches us, we become 
terrified with imaginary evils. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able to afford yoa. 

Canst thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? 

Providence alone can order the changing of tmies and seasona 

She who studies her glass neglects her own heart 

It is a favorite opinion with some, that certain modes of instmctiofn lore 
more profitable than others, or at least that there are some branches of 
Btudv which give more full and constant employment to the intellectual 
faculties. 

While many considerations allure the jonnjg and enterprismg to com- 
mercial punimts, the amount of capital which is needed^endsjto limit the 
number of those who thus employ Aemselves. 

The eve could scarcely reach the lofty and noble ceiling, the sides be- 
ing regularly formed with spars, and the whole place presenting the idea 
of a magnificent theatre, thi&tvras illuminated with avast profusion of 
lights. 

An endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions, diversifies 
tie wide circle of human affairs. 

A crowd that obstructed his passage awakened him from th.e tranquillity 
on' meditation. He raised his eyes saA saw the diief vizier, who had re- 
turned from the divan and was entering his palace. 

Let us remember that of small indents the system of human life is 
chiefly composed. 

Her temper and her capacity were the foundation of her singular talents 
for government She was endowed with a great command over hers^, 
and she soon obtained an uncontrolled ascendancy 4>ver the pet^le 
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Pew sovemgns of England succeeded to the tfaitme m more difBcnlt 
drcnmstances, and by none was the goTenunent uniformly ocmdncted 
BQ successfUlj and feudtioaslj. 

The enemy waa subdued and the gaixison was silenced, and Ihe Tictoni- 
ous army returned triumphing. 

To be docile and attentive is required of the young. 

Miss Hannah Moore's writings haye produced no small influence on 
the morals of the people. 

The elegance of her manners is as conspicuous as the beauty of her 
person. 

He took great pams that he might obtain the reward. 

Gentie manners alwaj^s please us most. 

Strong eicpressions suit only strong feelings. 

Froyidence has furnished us with talents ror performing our duties and 
reason to guide in their performance. 

We can see the wisdom of God in all his woi)bi. 



xvm. 



FOBMATION OF COMPOUND SENTENCES FROM SmPLB 

ONES. 

In every composition there should be a due intermixture 
of long and short sentences. For this reason the student 
should understand how to form compound sentences from sim- 
ple ones. * In the prosecution of tins work, he must recollect 
that in every sentence there must be some connecting principle 
among the parts. Some one object must reign and be predomi- 
nant. There is commonly in every well-formed sentence, some 
person o^ thing which is the governing word, and this should 
be continued so, if possible, £rom the beginning to the end of 
the sentence. 

Another principle, which he must also bear in mind, is that 



* Professor Newman says, in his Rhetoric, that " Vivacity of Style is 
tometimes attained by the omission of conjunctions and the consequent 
division of the discourse into short sentences." fbe fo^owing example 
illustrates his remark : 

" As the storm increased with the night, the sea was lashed into tremen 
4ous confosion, and there was a fesuf^ sullen sound of rushing waves and 
Droken surges, while deep called unto deep." 

*' The storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed into tremen- 
^ ms confusion. There was a fearful sullen sound of rushing waves and 
evoken surges. Deep called unto deep.** 
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which is expressed in Dr. Blair's second rule for the preserra* 
don of the unity of a sentence, namely : " Never to crowd into 
one sentence, things which have so little connection, tliat they 
could bear to he divided into two or more sentences." 

Tb^ violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscnre, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, 
ihva. bygone that is overloaded and embarrassed. 

Example. * 

The Sultan was dangerously wounded. 

Thy conveyed him to his tent. 

Upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him into 
% litter. 

The litter transported him to a place of safety. 

The place of safety was at the distance of about fifteen 
leagues. 

Cbmpaund sentence farmed from the preceding simple ones. 

The Snltan being dangeronsly wounded, thej carried him to his tent; 
and upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him intQ a litter, 
which transported him to a place of safety, at the distance of about fifteen 
leagaes. 

This sentence will be better if it be constructed as follows ; 
so that there shall be but one governing word from the begin- 
ning to the end of the sentence. Thus : 

The Sidtan being dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent; and 
on hearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into In litter, and trans- 
ported to a place of safety, about fifteen leagues distant 

The following rules for the arrangement of words should 
be particularly observed, in the composition of compound, 
sentences. 

Bide 1st, The words should be so arranged as to mark as distinctly as 
possible by their location, the relation of the several parts to each other. 

This rule requires that the verb should be placed as near as possible to 
the nominative ; that the object should follow the verb in close succession, 
that adverbs should be placed niear the word whose signification thev 
affect, that the preposition should be immediately followed by the word 
which it governs, and that pronouns should be placed in such a position 
as to leave no doubt in the mind, with regard to their antecedents. 

Rule 2cL When a drcinnstiinca is thrown into the midst of a senteno^ 
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it should not be placed between the capital clauses, nor so as to han^ 
loosely, but should be distinctly determined to its connexion by the posi 
tion which it occupies. 

The following sentence, composed of several simple sentences, is badly- 
arranged. The parts in Italic show what the ' circumstance ' is which is 
thrown into the midst of the sentence. 

* The minister who grows less by his elevation, like a statue plctced on a 
m^y pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about him.' 

In this sentence, a beautiful simile, by its improper location, is not only 
deprived of its effect, but is an encumbrance. Let a slight alteration of 
the arrangement be made, and the simile is restored to its beauty, and 
becomes highly ornamental Thus : < 

The minister, who, like a statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows 
less by his elevation, will always have his jealousy strong about him. 

Rule M. Every sentence should present to the mind a distinct picture, 
or single group of ideas. For this reason, the scene and the circumstances 
e:fcpre8sed Within the compass of a sentence must not be unnecessarily 
dbanged. 

In the formation of compound sentences, therefore, from simple ones, 
whatever cannot be grouped so as to form an harmonious picture, should 
be presented in a separate sentence. The following sentence shows very 
dearly the bad effects of a change from person to person 

* The Brittons left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by cruel 
inroads from the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
who consequently reduced the great part of the island to their powder, 
drove the Britonsinto the most remote and mountainous parts, and the rest 
of the country, in customs, religion and language, became wholly Saxon.' 

This complicated sentence, by means of some slight alterations, and a 
division Into several sentences, will appear clear and accurate ; thus. 

The Britons, left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by the cruel 
inroads of the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 
But these (the Saxons) soon reduced the greatest part of the island under 
their own power, and drove the Britons to the most remote and mountain- 
ous parts. The consequence was, that the rest of the country became 
inhabited by a people in language, manners and religion wholly Saxon. 

Rule 4th. The too frequent repetition of the same pronouns referring to 
different antecedents should be avoided. 

The reason for this rule Is, that such words being substitutes, can be 
nsed with advantage only when that to which the pronoun refers is quite 
obvious. The following sentence exemplifies this remark : 

* One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, which may naturally produce some motions 
of his head an<i body, which might become the bench better than the bar.* 

In this sentence the pronoun ^wbich^ is used three times; and each time 
with a different antecedent The first time that it is used its antecedent 
is atr, the second time it is sufficiency and knowledge, and the third, motions 
qf the head and body. The confusion thus introduced into the sentence 
may be avoided by employing this /or the second which, and such as for 
the third : thus, 

" One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency of knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, and this may naturally produce some 
motions of the head, such as might become the bench better than the bar.* 

Ride &th. All redundant words and clauses shrnild be avoided. 
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The reason for thid rale u, that whatever does not add to tiie meaning 
of a sentence must be nseless if not hortful.'*!^ 

In conclusion, it may be remarked in the words of Archbishop Whately, 
It is a nseful admonition to young writers, that they should always at- 
tempt to recast a sentence that does not please; altering the arrangement 
and entire structure of it, instead of merely seeking to change one word 
for another. This will give a great advantage in point of copiousness 
also ; for there may be, suppose a substaniwe (or noun) which, either be- 
cause it does not fully express our meaning, or for some other reason, W0 
wish to remove, but can find no other to supply its place. But the object 
may perhaps be easily acisomplished by means of a verb, adverb, or otnet 
part of speech, the substitution of which implies an alteration in the oon- 
Btmction. It is an exercise, accordingly, which may be commended as 
highly conducive to the improvement of style, to practise casting a sen* 
fence into a variety of difibrent forms* 
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Of THE ENGLISH LANGtAGE.t 

The English Language ^o&si^ of aboat thirty-eight thousand wxnds* 
This includes, of course, not only radical words, but all derivatives; ex-* 
cept the preterits and participles of verbs *, to which must be added som« 
few terms, which, though set down in the dictionaries, are either obsolete 
or have never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, about twen^« 
three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. Tm 
majority of the rest, in what proportion we cannot say, are Latin and 
Greek; Latin, however, has the larger share. The names of the greater 
part of the objects of sense, in other words, the terms which occur most 
frequently in discourse, or which recall the most vivid conceptions, are 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names of the most striking ob- 
jects in visible nature, of the chief agencies at work there, and <» the 
dianges whidi we pass over it, are Anglo-Saxon? This language haa 
given names to the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars ; to three 
out of the four elements, earth, fire, and water; three out of the four sea* 
sons, spring, summer, and winter ; and, indeed, to all the natural divisions 
of time, except one; as, day, night, morning, evening, twilight, noon^ 
mid-dav, midnighti sunrise, sunset; some of which are amongst the most 
poetical terms we have. To the same language we are indebted for the 
names of light, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, hail, sleet, thunder, lightning, 
as well as almost all those objects which form the component parts of the 
beautiful in external scenerv, as sea and land, hill and dale, wood and 
stream, &c. It is from this language we derive the words which are ex- 
pressive of the earliest and dearest connexions, and the strongest and most 
powerful feelings of nature ; and which are, consequently, invested with 

— - I I - I - I ■! r 

♦ See page 71, where the term Redundancv is separately considerwi. 
t The account here given is from the " Edinbunjh Beview," «f Oetobet, 
1S39. See, also, pages 34 to 40, on the subject of Derivation. 

6 
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onr oldest and most complicated assodatioiis. It is this language iriudi 
has given ^s names for father, mother, husband, wife, brother,' sister, son, 
daughter, child, home, kindi«d, friends. It is this which has furnished ns 
with the greater part of those meton^ies, and other figaradre expres- 
sions, by which we represent to the imagination, and uiat in a smgle 
word, the reciprocal duties and enjoyments of hospitality, friendship, or 
lore. Such are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of wmch 
we are susceptible, are expressed in the same language, as love, hope, 
fear, sorrow, shame ; and, what is of more consetpience to the orator and 
the poet, as well as in common life, the outward signs by which emotion 
is indicated are almost all Anglo-Saxon; such are tear, smile, blush, to 
laugh, to weep, to sigh, to groan. Most of those objects, about which the 
practical reason of man is employed in conunon lire, receive their names 
from the Anglo-Saxon. It is the language, for the most part, of business ; 
of the counting-house, the shop, the market, the street, the farm ; and, 
however miserable the man who is fond of philosophy or abstract science 
might be, if he had no other vocabulary but this, we must recollect that 
hinguage was made not for the few, but the many, and that portion of it 
which enables the bulk of a nation to express their wants and transact 
their affairs, must be Considered of at least as much importance to gen- 
eral happiness, as that which serves the purpose of philosophical science. 
Nearly all our national proverbs, in which it is truly said, so much of the 
practical wisdom of a nation resideSi and which constitute the manual 
and vade mecum of ^' hobnailed " philosophy, are almost wholly Anglo- 
Saxon. A very lar;^ proportion (and that always the strongest) of the 
language of invective, humor, satire, colloquiu pleasantry, is Anglo- 
Saxon. Almost all the terms and phrases hj which we most energeti- 
cally express anger, contempt, aind indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin.* The Latin contributes most la^ly to the language of polite 
life, as well as to that of polite literature. Again, it is often necessary to 
convey ideas, which, though not truly and properly offensive in ' them- 
selves, would, if clothed in the rough Saxon, appear so to the sensitive 
modesty of a highly refined state of society; dr^ed in Latin, these very 
same ideas shall seem decent enough. There is a large number of words, 
whidi, from the frequency with which they are used, and from their being 
so constantly in the mouths of the vulgar, would not be endured in pol- 
ished society, though more privileged synonymes of Latin origin, or some 
classical circumlocution, expressing exactly the same thing, shall pass 
unquestioned. 

There may be nothing dishonest, nothing really vulgar about the old 
Saxon word, yet it would be thought as uncouth m a drawing-room, as 
the ploughman to whose rude use it is abandoned.! Thxis, the word 



* One of the most distinguished orators and writers of the present age is 
remarkable for the Saxon force and purity of his language. He asldom 
uses an Anglici^Eed Latin word, when a pure English expression is at hand. 
This will account, in some degree, for the strength of his language and the 
vehemence of his style. The reader scarcely needs to be informed, that 
reference is here made to the late Secretary of *State, Hon. Daniel Webster. 

t To what is here said of the Saxon, may be added a short extract* firom 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe,*' in a dialogue between the jester and the 
swineherd. (Vol. L p. 25. S..H. Parker's edition.) 
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"jfenc^" is lavendered orer into wqikiuani ^ffluviOy or an tR odor; 
'^ sweat," dilated into fonr times the nnmber of syllablesi becomes a yeary 
inoffensive thing in the shape of " perspiration.'** To ^ squint " is soften- 
ed into obliquity of vision; to be *' drank" is mlgar; but, if a man bo 
simply intoxicated or inebriated, it is comparatiyelv veniaL Indeed, we 
may say of the classical names of vices, what Burke more questionably 
Baid of vices themselves, "that they lose half their deformity by losing 
all their grossness." In the same manner, we all know that it is very pos- 
sible for a medical man to put to us questions under the seemly disguise 
of scientific phraseology and polite drcnmlocntion, whidi, if expressed in 
the bare and rude veruacular, would almost be as nauseous as his draugbtft 
and piUs. Lastly ; there are many thoughts which gain immensely by 
mere novelty and variety of expression. This the judicious poet, who 
knows that the connexion between thoughts and words is as intimate as 
that between body and spirit, well understands. There are thoughts in 
themselves trite and common-place, when expressed in the hackneyed 
terms of common life, which, it adorned by some graceful or felicitous 
novelty of expression, shall assume an unwonted air of dignity and ele- 
gance. What was trivial, becomes striking; and what was plebeian, 
noble. 



* See Euphemism. 



Ja^A* 



FEBIPHRASE, PERIPHRASIS, OR CTRCUMLOCUTION, EU- 

PBEMISM Am> Ain:ONOMASIA. 

Periplirasey periphrasis, and circumlocution, are words all 
meaning the same thing, and are equivalent to what is gener- 



" How call you these grunting brutes running about on their fore legs ? *' 
^manded Wamba. 

" Swine, fool, sunnSf** said the herd ; " every fool knows that" 

'* And svnne is eood Saxon," said the jester. " But how call you the 
sow, when she is Saved and drawn up by tl\e heels like a traitor ? " 

** Porh,^* answered the swineherd. 

•*I am very glad every fool knows that, too," said Wamba; " and porh^ 
I think, is good Norman French; and so when the brute lives, and is in the 
charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes a Nor- 
man and is called porJc^ when she is carried to the Castle-hall to feast 
among the nobles. There is old alderman Or, continues to hold his Saxon 
epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondmen ; but becomes 
jBeef^ when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are destined to con 
some him. Calfi too, becomes Fmi/, in the like manner ; he is Saxon 
when he requires tendance, and takes a Norman name, when he becomes 
matter ckT enjoyment" 
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ally called a * raundahout expreuum ;' which ezplanatiozi is 
itself an example of the figare, because i^ denotes in'^three 
words what periphrase, periphrasis, or circumlocution does in 
one. The definitions of words, as they appear in dictionaries, 
are periphrases. Such circumlocutions are frequently useM, 
especially in poetry ; and are often necessary in translations 
from foreign languages, when we can find no word in our own, 
exactly equivalent to that which we have to translate* 

Periphrase* is frequently nsefnl to avoid a repetition of the same word ; 
Dnt periphntfes of eveiy kind require careful management; because, per- 
haps, more than any other figure of speech, they are apt ta run mto 
bombast.t 

Under the head of periphnses may be indaded the figures Euphemism 
and Antonomasia. 

Words, or phrases that call up ^sagreeable ideas are, in po- 
lite language, softened by means of circumlocutions. In these 
changes, as well as in most others, custom is the guide. It is 
reckoned more decorous, for example, to the memory of the 
departed, to say that " he perished on the scaffold,*' than that 
^' he was hanged.'' Such softened expression is called euphem" 
ism ; a Greek word signifying a kind speech. 

Antonomasia is a term applied to that form of expression in 
which a proper name is put for a common, or a common name 
for a proper; or, when tlie title, office, dignity, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade, is used instead of the true name of a person. 
Thus, when we apply to Christ the term, " the Savior of the 
world," or " the Redeemer of mankind ; " or to Washington, 
the term, " the Father of his country ; " or when we say His 
Excellency, instead of the governor. His Honor, instead of 
the judge; or. His' Majesty, instead <^ the king, the expres- 
sion is called Antonomasia. So, also, when a glutton is call- 
ed a Heliogabalus (from the Roman emperor distinguished 
for that vice,) or a tyrant is called a Nero, we have other in- 
stances of the same form of expression. 



^ Periphrase, as defined by Webster, is ** The use of more words than are 
necessary to express the idea ; as a figure of rhetoric, it is employed to 
avoid a common or trite manner of expression.*' 

t Bombast is a kind of expression by which a serious attempt is made to 
raise a low or familiar subject above its rank, thereby never fauing to make 
It ridiculoas. Ba^s is tlie reverse of bombast, and consists in degrading 
a subject by too low expressions. Both of these modes of writing equally 
expite the risible faculties of the reader. 
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Again, when we call Gleograpby, << that science which de« 
Bcsribes the earth and its inhabitsaxts/' or Arithmetic is termed 
*^ the science of numbers/' the antonomasia becomes apparent. 
It will thus be seen, thatthis^ £[>rm of expression is frequently 
nothing more than an instance of periphrasis, or circumlocution. 

This fonn of expression Is venr common In parliamentaiy langoage 
and in deliberatiye assemblies, in Which, in speaking of individaal persons, 
the J are not called by their pi^per 'names, bat by their office, or some 
other designating appellation.')'^ Thns, m speaking of Washineton, the 
orator designates him, by antonomasia, as ^^ the sage of Mount Vernon,'* 
or of Shakspeare, as " the bai;^ of Ayon," from the riyer on whose bank 
he resided. , 

Amplification is the expansion of a subject, by enumerating 
circumstances which are intended by an orator to excite more 
strongly in his audience the feelings of approbation or of 
Uame. It is dwelling upon the subject longer than is actu- 
ally necessary for its enunciation ; and is in so far a species 
of circumlocution.t 



4f It is contrary to the rales of all parliamentary assemblies, to call any 
member by his proper name. Each individual is called by the name of the 
state, town, city, county, or ward, which he represents. Tnus, we say, " the 
gentleman from Massachusetts," " the member from Virginia," ^* the mem- 
Der from Ward 10," &c. ; or, from his position, "the gentleman on my 
ri^t," or, " the gentleman who last spoke," &c. 

The antonomasia is a fi^re freauently used by the most distinguished 
historksal writers, and especially by Mr. Gibbon, the historian of the " De- 
cline and Fall of the Boman Empire." 

t The following passage is quoted by Mr. Booth from Scriblerus, " the 
perusal of the whole of which admirable satire," says Mr. Boo^, " is indis- 
pensable to every one Who would study the principles of English Compo- 
sition : " — 

" We may define amplification to be making the most of a thought ; it is 
the spinning-wheel of the Bathos, which draws out and spread it in its 
finest thread. There are amplifiers who can exj)end half a dozen thin 
thoughts over a whole folio; but for which, the tale of many ^a vast ro- 
mance, and the substance of many a fair volume, might be reduced into 
the size of a primer. 

" A passage in the l(y4th Psalm, ' He looks on the earth and it trembles, 
he touches me hills and they smoke,* is thus amplified by the same author: 

* The hills forget they 're fixed, and in their fright 
Cast off th^ir weight, and ease themselves for flight ; 
The woods with terror winged outfly the wind, 
And leave the heavy panting hills behind.* ** 

Tou here see the hills, not only trembling, but shaking off the woods from 
their backs, to run the faster ; after this, you are presented with a foot-race 
of mountains and woods, where the woods distance the mountains, thaL 
like corpulent, puny fellows^ come puffing and panting a vast way behinq 
them. 

6* 
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Grammar. 

Woman. 
Arithmetic 
To disappoint 
The skies. 
Zoology.' 



JSxamples of Penphrarii. 

The science which teaches the proper use 

of language. 
The genUe sex ; or, the female sex. 
The science of numbers. 
To frustrate one's hopes. 
The upper deep. 
That department of natural science which 

treats of the habits of animals. 



ExampUi of Muphendsm* 



James worked so hard that he 
sweat yery profiiselj. 

The room smells badly. 
Mary is a great slut 



He is a very dirty fellow. 
You lie. 



James worked so hard that he 
perspired very fireely; or 
the perspiration stood on 
him in drops. 

There is an unpleasant efflu- 
via in the room. 

'Mary is inattentive to her per- 
sonal appearance; or, is 
careleds in her personal 
habits. 

He is destitute of neatness. 

You labor under a mistake.* 



JExamphi of A/Uonomasia, 



The Queen. 
Homer. 

Washington. 

Hesiod. 

Lord Wellington. 



Her Majesty. 

The audior of the Iliad and 

Odyssey. 
The Sage of Mount Yemon. 
The earliest of the Poets. 
The Hero of Waterloo. 



* No word of Holy Writ has in it a better tnm of worldly wisdom than 
that from the Book of Proverbs : — "A soft answer tumem awaj wrath, 
bnt ^evons words stir np anger." The *' soft answer" is, in fact, a eu- 
phemism. No one is offended who is told that '* he labors nnder a mistakA," 
while, perhaps, no aoensation would give greater offence, than the sam* 
idea, expressed as aboye, unsoflietted by euphemism. 
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Boston. The Literary Emporium. 

New York. The Commercial Emporiwn. 
Philadelphia. ' The City of Brotherly Love. 

New Orleans. The Crescent City. 

Oncinnati. The Queen of the West 

Baltimore. The Monumental City. 

London. The Mart of the World; or, 

the British Metropolis. 

The King of France. His most Christian Majesty. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. The Hero of a hundred battles. 

The King of Spain. His most Catholic Majesty. 
Washington, (the capital of The City of magnificent dis- 

the United States.) tanoes. 

St Luke. The beloved physician. 

St. John. The disciple that Jesus loved. 

Cowper. The author of " The Task." 

The British Court. The Court of St James. 

The following sentences present examples of Periphrasis,* 
Euphemism and Antonomasiay and it is required of the student 
to designate each. 

Solomon, (the witest of men,) says, ** Better is a dinner of herbs, where 
loTe is, than a stalled ox and liatred therewith." 

David (The Author of the Psalms) was one of the sweetest and most 
pious writers of the Old Testament 

Moses ( The Jewish Lavfgiver) was educated bj the daughter of Fharaoh. 

Saul (The first Icing ofhrad) was a man of uncommon stature. 

Methuselah (He loAo Hoed to the ffreatest age reoorded of man) died before 
his father, t 

Adam Smith (The author of the Wealth of Nations) says that there is 
in man a natural propensity to truck, barter and exchange one thing for 
another. 

It is pleasant to reliere (be the instrument of relieving) distress. 

Short and (The transient day of) sinful indulgence is followed by long 
and distressing (a dark and tempestuous night <» ) sorrow. 

Christ (He who spake as never man spoke) says, in his sermon on the 
mount, ** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 

* The judicious use of periphrasis or circumlocution, often involves an ac- 

5[uaintance with firarative langna^, under which head it properly belongs, 
t is taken from that connexion m order to be applied in other exercises 
which precede the subject of figures. 
t His father was Enoch, who never died, but was translated. 
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He thought the man a soonndrel (dishonest) and therefore wovld not 
j^j ImR the money (iDOuld place no confidence in Jam.) 

He hehaved like a boor (in an improper manner) and therefore the gen* 
teel (persons ofrejbiement) would have nothing to do with him. 

I consider him an impudent puppy (rude m his manners) and shall 
therefore separate myself firom his company. 

The man was drunk (intoxicated^ or had indulged in UqMr) when ha 
used ihue indecent words (that improper language) and althoue^h I was 
▼ery mad (uxu displeased) with him, I did not scold at (reprove) him. 

Major Andre was hanged (perished on the scaffold) althoi^ he ea^ 
nestly requested that he might be fired at (shot.) 

That man eats his victuals like a pig (is unrejined in his mannen at the 
table) and guzzles down his drink like a fish (and is too fond of his cup,) 

He has on dirty stockings (His hose are not neat) and muddy shoes (his 
shoes are soiled.) 

A truly genteel man (A man of refinement) is known as well by his talk 
(conversation) as by his clothes (dress.) He never uses low language and 
vulgar egressions (indulges in loose conversation.) His hands and face and 
his whole body are well washed, he cleans his teeth, combs his hair, (Hi# 
whole person is kept neat and cleanly j) and brushes his clothes whenever they 
are dirty, (his dress never appears to be soiled,) and he alwavs looks well, as 
if he were going to a party, (and he always looks prepared for the drcmng- 
room.) 

Of the oldest of the Eng^lish Poets, (Ghauoer) as he is the father of 
English poetry, so I hold him in the same degree of veneration as the 
Greeks hold Homer (the author of the Iliad and Odyssey) or the Romans, 
hold Virgil ^e author of the ^neid.) He is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense *, learned in all sciences ; and therefore he speaks properly on 
all subjects. As he knew what to say, so also he knows where to leave 
off; a oontinenoe which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by any 
of the ancients, excepting the authors of the Biad, the Odyssey and the 
^neid. 

The author of the Essay on the Understanding (Mr, Loehe) has ad- 
vanced the opinion that moral subjects aie as susceptible of demonstration 
as mathematical 

The Bard of Avon (Shakspeare) was one of the most remarkable men 
that the world ever produced, (that ever appeared in the ranks of humanity.} 
It may truly be said of him that he touched nothing which he did not 
adorn ; and that he has strewed more pearls in the pauis of literature than 
any other poet that the world has seen. His works have had more ad- 
mirers than those of any other author excepting the writeis of , the holy 
Scriptures. - 

The science which treats of language, (Grammar) and the science which 
describes the earth and itsinhabitantSt (Geography) are branchea frequent* 
ly studied, but too frequently imperfectly understood. 

The author of the Waverley novels (Sir Walter Scott) must have been 
a man of remarkable industry, as well as of nncomnK>n talent 
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XXL 

TAUTOLOOT AOT CATACHRESia 

Tautology is thexepetitioxi of the same meaning in different 
word^y or tiie needless repetilion of the same words. 

Thus, in the sentenee, ** The nefarious "wicikedness of his conduct was 
reprobated and condemned by all,** the tautology consists in the use of 
n^anous and widotdneas together ; which is the same as to say, the wicked 
wickedness; and reprdbatSi and condemned^ which are words of similar 
meaning. So, also, in the sentence, " The brilliance of the sun dazzles 
our eyes, and overpowers them with light,** the same idea is conveyed by 
the wiwrd "dazzles" and the expression, "overpowers them with fight, 
one of them, therefore, should be omitted. 

Whenever anjthin^ is represented as being the cause, condition, or 
conse(|nence of itself, it may also be considerea as a tautology, as in the 
foQowmg lines: 

**' The dawn is oiTereast, €he monxtne lowers, 
And heavily m douds bftngs on me day." 

Addison. 

Tautolo^es are allowable only V0. legal instruments, and other writiiigs 
where precision is of more importance than elegance ; when, therefore, it 
consists in the repetition of a word, it may be corrected by the use of a 
synonyme ; but when it consists in the repetition of an idea, unless such 
repetition is important for deamess or for emphasis, it should be wholly 
suppressed. 

Example, 

They returned hcut again to the same dty from whenoe 
they caaae ,^»rtiL 

In this sentenee, aH the words in Italic are tautologies ; for 
the word return implies to tarn back, the city implies tJie same 
dt^ and from and forth are both included in the word whence. 
The sentence, read without the words in Italic, is as clear and 
expressiye as words caft make it. Words which do aot add 
to the nSeaning are useless, especially in prose. 

Exercises* 

He led a Uamdess and an irrqiroaehable life, and no one could censure 
fils conduct 
God is eternal, and his existence is without beginning and without end. 
O^inm produces sleep, because it possesses a soporific quality. 
Ine grass grows because of its vegetative power. 
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He sat on the yerdant green, In the nmbrageovf thede of the iroodj 
forest 

How many there are hy whom these tidings of good news' haye nerer 
been heard. 

Viigil in his u£ndd tells a stoiy "veir similar to that which Homer tella 
in his Odyssey. Bnt the one relates the adventores of a renowned Tro- 
lan hero, and the other relates the adyentnres of a renowned Grecian 
nero. 

Our sight is of all faculties the most agreeable when we indulge it in 
seeing agreeable objects ; because it is never wearied with fatigue, and it 
requires no exertion when it exerts itself. 

He succeeded in gaining the uniyersal loye of all men. 

A father, when he sees his child going to the silence and stillness of 
the tomb, may weep and lament when the shadow of death has fully 
oyershaded hun ; and as he hears the last final departing knell sounding 
in his ears, may say, I will descend and go down to the graye to my son 
mourning in sorrow. But he turns away in the hurry and haste of busi* 
ness and occupation ; the tear is wiped *, his eyes are dried; and though 
when he returns and comes back to lus domestic bearth and fireside at 
home, the playful and sportiye laugh comes up to his remembrance, and 
is reoEdled to his recollection, the suceeding day blunts and removes the 
poignancy of his grief, and it finds no permanent and lasting seat 

There is a sweetness and sacred holmess in a mother's tears, when they 
are dropt and ML on the face of her dyinjg and expiring babe, which no 
eye can see, and no one can behold with a heart untouched and unaf- 
fected. 

It is dear and obvious that religious worship and adoration sfaonlil 
be regarded with pleasure by all men. 



CATACHBESIS. 

There is another fault into which careless writers are prone 
to fall, which is the very reverse of tautology ; and to which 
the term OaUtchrem* may not be inappropriately applied; 
and this is the use of the same word in different senses. 



* The literal meaniug of Catachresis is against use^ and it is applied by 
rhetoricians to express an abusSf or false use of a word^ by which it is wrest- 
ed from its original application, and made to Express something which is at 
yariance with its etymology. It is a sort of blundering denomination, 
chiefly caused by retaining the name of an object, after the quahties from 
which it derived that name are chaneed. The thins that is made^ for ex* 
ample, is often designated by that of me substance irom which it is fabri 
oated. Thus a vessel in which liquids are boiled is called a coppery because, 
in most cases, it is made of that material, and this figure is a Metonomy. 
But such vessels are occasionally made of other metals, still retaining the 
name of eoppers^ and it is this misnomer which is called a Caitae^eais. 
From this explanation it will appear that the term as applied above, al 
thong^ not rigidly restricted to its riietorical meaning, is not wholly inap 
propnate* 
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Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man ; and 
it is bj the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor are supplied. 

In this sentence the word charity is improperly applied in 
two different senses, namely, for the highest benevolence, and 
ioT simple ahns-giving. 

Exereitei. 

Qnsorj favored the nndertakii^ for no other reason than this, that the 
laanager in countenance favored ^ c namiUed) Ms friend. 

Tme wit is nature to advantage dressed; and yet some works have 
more wit than does them good. 

Honor teaches us to respect ourselves, and to violate no right nor priv* 
flege of our neighbor. It leads us to support the feeble, to relieve the 
distressed, and to scorn to be governed bj derrading and injurious pas- 
sions. And yet we see honor is the motive which urges the destroyer to 
take the life of his friend. 

The minister proposed a plan for the support of the ministers of the 
church. 

The professor was a professor of religion. 

I expect that you have no reason to expect the anival of your fiiend.* 



PLEONASM, VEBBOBITT, AND REDUNDANCT. 

Pleonasm consists in the use of words seemingly snperfla- 
ous, in order to express a thought with greater energy : as, 
** I saw it with my ovm eyes" Here the pleonasm consists in 
the addition of the expression, " with my own eyes.' 

Pleonasms are usually considered as &ults, especially in prose. Butg 



* It win be seen from what has been said in relation to the word Cata 
ekruis that it is the foundation of many witticisms, under the denominatioa 
cf fonmomasia, or jwi». [ St9 JParanomasia.} 
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tn poetry, they ma^ be spaxingly allowed as poetical lioenses.* They 
are allowable, also, in animated qiscoarse, to introdnce abmptily an em- 
phatic word, or to repeat an idea to impress it more strongly; as, *' He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear." " I know thee who thou art'* 

Pleonasm is nearly allied to tautology, but is occasionallj^a less glaring 
fault in a sentence ; and, indeed, it may be considered justijfiable, and 
even sometimes elegant^ when we wish to present thoughts with particu- 
lar perspicuity or force ; but an unemphatic repetition ol the same idea is 
one of the worst of faults in writii^. 

Pleonasm implies merely superfluity. Although the words do not as 
in tautology, repeat the sense, they add nothing to it 

Pleonasm differs, also, from what is called yeibosity. Yerboi^ity, it is 
true, implies a superabundance of words ; but, in a pleonasm there are 
words which add nothing to the sense. Jn the verbose manner, not only 
single words, but whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet it would 
be better to omit them, because what they mean is unimportant 

Another difference is, that, in a pleoxuum, a complete correction may 
be made, by simply omitting the 8up«*fluous words; but, in a verbose 
sentence, it will be necessaiy to alter, as well as to omit 

It is a good rule, always to look over what has been written, and to 
striJce out every word ead clause, which it is found will leave the sentence 
neither }ess dear, nor less forcible, than it was before. 

There are many sentences which would not bear the omission of a single 
word, without affectii^ the clearness and force of the expression, and which 
would be very much improved, were they recasty and the sense expressed 
by fewer and more forcible words. Thus, for instance, in the following 
sentence, no word can be omitted without affecting the sense. 

" A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must become a matter of 
necessary .policy with kings, when their subjects are imbued with such 
•Drinciples as justify and authorise rebellion." 

But the same sense may be much better expressed in fewer words, 
thus; 

" Kings wiU be tyrants from policgr, when subjects are rebels from prin 
ciple." 
# 

Redundancy is another term, also employed to signify 
superfluity in the words and members of a sentence. Pleo^ 
nasm and verbosity rfelate, principally, to the words in a sen- 
tence, but redundancy relays to the members as well as the 
words. As every word ought to present a new idea, so every 
member ought to contain a new thought. The following sen« 
tence esiemplifies the fault of redundancy. " The very first 
discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
delight through siJl its hcv^iieB," Jn ^t^s example, little or 
nothing is added by the second member of the sentence, to 
what was expressed in the first 



*■ 3ee the artiole on J^otlML Idtcsm: 
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The following sentences present examples of pleonasm, 
verbosity, and redundanoy, which may be corrected by the 
learner. 

JSxercises, 

The rain, is it not oyer and gone 1 I hear no wind, only the voice of 
the streams. 

My banks Ihey are famished with bees. 

It is impossible for ns to behold the divine works with coldness or in« 
difference, or to survey so many beauties, without a secret satisfaction 
and complacency. 

^y rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

This great politician desisted from, and renounced his designs, when 
he found them impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that he abhorred and de- 
tested being in debt 

Though raised to- an exalted station, she was a pattern of piety; virtue, 
and relieion. 

The human body may be divided into the head, trunk, limbs, and 
vitals. % 

His end soon approached ; and he died with great courage and fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that he despised the senti* 
ments of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence ; and dependence strength- 
ens and increases corruption. 

This man, on aU occasions, treated his inferiors with great haughtiness 
and disdain. 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of that man 
who does not give and allot a due share of his time to retirement and 
reflection. 

Such equivocal and ambiguous expressions, mark a formed intention 
to deceive and abuse us. 

His cheerful, hap])y temper, remote from discontent, keeps up a kind 
of daylight in his mind, excludes every gloomy prospect, and fillB it with 
a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Being content with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor of it 

In tibe Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every citizen and 
poet to rail aloud in public. 



VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 

The various modes of transposition and inversion, by which 
the same idea can be expressed by different inflections of the 
woidfl have already been presented. In this exercise the 

7 
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modes are suggested hj which the idea maj be clothed in 
different koguage, stilly for t^ most part preseryiBg it* 

identity.* 

Mc€anple ItL 

The young should be diligent and indu8tvioQ% and make a 
proper use of their time. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of tiine are 
material duties of the young. 

Toung men, be industrious ; make the best use of your 
time ; an awM responsibility rests upon you. 

Young persons should be made sensible, that it is their 
duty to be diligent and industriousi and to employ their time 
in useful pursuits. 

To be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time in 
profitable occupations, are things which we expect from young 
persons. 

In the morning of life, when the phantoms of hope are flit* 
ting before their sight, and the visions of fan^ are decoratin|f 
their prospects, the young should not suffer themselves to be 
deluded by expectations which cannot be realized. The 
golden sands dbould not be wantonly wasted in their path, 
nor should the precious moments of life be soffiared to fake 
fight, without bearing on their wings some token of their 
value. 

Duty addresses the young in an imperative tme^ requiring 
them to apply themselves with diligence to their proper occw 
pations, and forbidding them to pay one moment, but in pur- 
chase of its worth. ^And what is its worth? — Ask death- 
beds ; they can tell." 

Young persons cannot be commended when they devote* 
those hours to indolence, which should have been given to 
industry ; for time is valuable, and should be properly em- 
ployed. 



* It is to be observed, that, in the practice of the principle involved iq 
this exercise, the teacher should not be too rigid in noticing the faults of 
pleonasm, verbosity, or rednndancy. The object of the exercise is to jpve 
a command of language, and it will be well, when this object is partially 
effected, to reouire the learner to take hifr own sentences and prune them 
en the prii^jipies expkuBsd in the preceding exercises. 
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The joang'sbould be diligent and indastrious, and properly 
improve their time .♦ 

' It is not only when duty addresses them with her warning 
voice that the young i^ould practase the virtues of diligence 
and industry ; a proper improvement of their time is at all 
times expected fin>m them. 

JShcanipie 2cL 

[The different modes of expressing the same idea give 
rise to the distinctions of style which have been mentioned in 
the Introduction. The subject of style will be more fully 
treated in the subsequent pages. The following sentence will 
exemplify to the student the effect of two of the varieties <^ 
style.] • 

Sh/h of mmj^ Narraiiicn^ 

Yesterday morning, as I was walking in the fields, I saw 
John stab James through the heart with a dagger. 

Style of pcusionate exclamation^ in which the prominent idea 
is Irought forward^ and the circumstances a/re cast into the 
shade. 

James is murdered ! I saw John stab him to the heart 

JSagemses* 

[The student mtiBt be carefiil to make use of his Tmdentftndine and dls 
erimmation, as well as his dicHonanff in the peifonaance of these exer • 
oises.] 

True friendship is like sonnd health, the valne of it is seldom hosma 
tmtii it is lost 

Am no roads are so rongh as those that hare just been mended, so no 
sinneiB are so intolerant as those that have jnst turned saintsw 

When certain persons abuse nS| let us ask ourselves what deseriptioa 
of characters it is that they admire; we shall often find this a yery eon- 
solatoiy question. 



* hi the hitroductlon to this book, notice was taken of the difi lMr tn l 
farmsf or OyUf of composition, hi this model, an attempt has been made 
to imitate several of tne diversities of style mere mentioned ; and it Wilt 
be useful to the student, when he ^all have become acquainted with the 
diversities of style, in the subsequent pafies of this volimie, to endeavor to 
designate them respectively by their peenllar charaoteiistics. It may here 
be remarked, that the style of common conversation, called the eoltoqtaal 
style, allows the introduction of terms and expressions, which are not used 
in grave writing. 
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Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the merit; but pos- 
terity will regard the merit rather than the man. 

All beyond enough is too much*, all beyond nonrishment is luxxuj} 
all beyond decency is extravagance. 

Form your taste on the classics, and your principles on the book of all 
truth. 

Let the first fruits of joxii intellect be laid before the altar of Him who 
breathed into your nostrils the breath of life ; and wiUi that breath, your 
immortal spirit 

The love of learning, though truly commendable, must never be grati- 
fied beyond a certain limit. It must not be indulged in 40 the injury of 
your health, nor to the hindrance of your virtue. 

What voll l^e fame derived from the most profound learning avail you, 
if you have not learned to be pious and humble, and temperate and 
charitable. 

There is nothing more extraordinair in this country, than the tran- 
sition of the seasons. The people of Moscow have no spring. Winter 
vamshet, and summer is. This is not the #>rk of a week, or of a day, 
but of one instant; and the manner of it exceeds belief 
On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly. 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die. 



-^ -^ ' Y^ 



TRANSLATION, OB CONVERSION OF POETRY INTO 

PROSE. 

Poetry when literally translated makes in general but in- 
sipid prose. Prose is the language of reason, — poetry of 
feeling or passion. Prose is characterized by fulness and 
precision. Poetry deals largely in elliptical expressions, 
exclamations, exaggerations, apostrophes, and other peculiari- 
ties not usually found in prose. For the purpose, also, of 
accommodating them to the measure of a verse, the poets fre- 
quently alter or abhreviate words, and use expressions which 
would not be authorized in prose. Such abbreviations and 
alterations, together with other changes sometimes made, are 
called poetic licences^ hecause they are principally used by 
poetical writers. 

• 

The following are some of the licences used by poetical writers : — 

1. Elision, or the omission of parts of a word. When the elision is 
from the beginning of a word, it is called opAoBresif, and consists in cut- 



or 8T1 
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Hd^ off the initial letter or syllable of a word; as, *$ptire for eumre, 
^gasngt for affomutf ^gan for began^ &c When the elision is from the oody 
of the word, it is odled syncope ; as, lis^nitig for Ustemmg^ thuni'ring for 
tkundering^ Md for loved^ &c When the elision is from the end of a word, 
it is called apocope, and' consists in the catting off of a final vowel or syl 
lable, or of one or more letters ; as, of i^e for gwe^ me, fn? for fi 
of, t^' evening for the evening, Philomi for Philomela, 

2. STViBBXBis, or the contraction of two syllables into one, by rapidly 
prononndne in one syllable two or more Towels which properly oelong to 
separate syllables ; as oe in the word Itmd, 

3. Afostbofhe, or the contraction of two words into one; as, ^ is for 
it is, can't for cannot, thou ^rt for thou orL 

4. Dlsbbsis, or the division of one syllable into two ; as, pu-is-tant for 
puissant 

5. Pabaooob or the addition of an expletive letter; wUhauUn for vrith" 
out, crouchen for crouch, 

6. Fbosthesib, or the prefixing of an expletive letter or syllable to a 
word ; as, appertinent for pertinent, bdoved for tooed, 

7. Ekallage, or the nse of one part of speech for another; as in the 
following lines, in which an ieuljective is nsed for an adverb ; as, 

" Blue through the dnsk the smoking coirents shine.'* 
" The fearful hare limps awkward^ 

8. Htfebbaton, or the inversion or transposition of words, placing 
<hAt first which should be last ; as, 

" And thoogh, sometimes, each dreary pause between^ 
" ^111 answered then his loving mate and true." 

9. Pleonasm, or the nse of a greater number of words than are neces- 
sary to express the meaning; as, 

*^ My banks they are furnished with bees." 

10. Tmesis, or the separation of the parts of a compound word; as, 
On which side soever, for, On whichsoever side. 

11. Ellipsis, or the omission of some parts not absolutely essential to 
express the meaning, but necessary to complete the grammatical con- 
struction. 

The poets have likewise other pecnliarities which are embraced under 
the general name of poetic diction. In order to accommodate their lan- 
guage to the ndes of melody, and diat they may be relieved, in some 
measure, from the restraints which verse imposes on them, they are in- 
dulged in the following usages, seldom allowable in prose. 

1. They abbreviate nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, Ac; as, mom for 
momina, amaze for amcusemeni, fount for/buntain, dread for dreadful, lone for 
londy, lure for allure, list for listen, ope for open, oft for ofUn, haply for Aop- 
pHy, &C., and use obsolete words * and obsolete meanings. 



* Obsolete words are words which, although formerly current, are not 
now in commoa use* 

7* 
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% Thif sfldbB nse lai eUijpsei boom freqftendj than preie wntem 
•miitisg the Ardde, Ihd MilatiTe pronona, «Bd sometimes ereii iis eate- 
cedent; sang liie aoaalieides withoot lihe principal Terb to which they be* 
ktn^; took ah t£le ooolzajy, tfaej also sometimes make use of lepettticne 
vhieh ane leldam observed in piose. 

d. l%egr use tiie infinitive mixkd fer a noun; nse ad^etiTes for ady«rfai, 
and sometimes even for noans ; aad aeans for adjectives ; aaerihe qnali- 
ties to rtUoei, to vhieh 1h«r de not litenlljbeioog^ fimn new oompoimd 
epitbats; conoeet the ivom $etf vith nouns, as ml as pnmonns; aeiae* 
times lengthen a word by an aiMiiaoTiftl letter er syllable, and gti« to Ihe 
hnpemtiffie anood both die -first and tiurd -persons. 

4. They arbitrarly employ or omit the prefixa; i|sa aefeiTe 'fior neater 
and neuter for watiirt verbs; enipley partudples and inteijectioae more 
frequently than prose writers ; connect words that are not in all nespeets 
etmilar ; and aae coi4Dnction8 In.pabs cooirary to granmakieai rale. 

5. They alter the regolar arrangement of the vends of a aenteiiQei 
|>laciag bttDBs the verb v<»ds which nsoally eome after j^ and afiter the 
verb those that usually eoaoe before at, patting adjeotbes after their noons, 
Ihe anrfiaty aiter -the principal veib ; the preposition after the ebjectiye 
case which it eovems; the ii^ati-ra he&»e Ab anieeedeat; the jonnitive 
mood before the word which eoverns it ; and they also use one mood of 
the verb for another, employ torras of eKpvession similar to those of other 
languages, and different irom these wMch h^eog to the English language. 

But one of the most objectionable features of poetic diction is tibe in 
teijectton of numerous details, between those parts of a sentraoe which 
are closely combined by the rules of Syntax. Thee, in the following «:&• 
tract from one of the most celebrated poets of the language, generally 
characterized by the simplicity of his dietion, the objeerive case is placed 
before the verb which govarae Ut while « psmbar ^Qf cjroamstances are 
introduced between them. 

But me, not destined such^elig^ to shaae, 
My prime of life in -wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, wi4h steps aneeasiiig, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the -new, 
That, like the eirele bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I fcSow, ^es ; 
'Mjjbrtune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the worid my own. 

Matrcim. 

[Tn th$ foU&wmgeeOrmetSt^be ^tudeni muxf point out the pecuHanHea of 
POBTIC niCTioa, timeh have mow Uon evumo r a t td* 2%« ioordt m io&c 
nMmtisthimimfmcogwuAngaiMmJi 

Theeottage onn at early f>i^fMi bark. 
The pipe of early thefiunl 
V Affliction's se^ deplores thy youthful doom. 

What dreadlul pleasure, m&ee to stand oablim e, 
Uke shipwrecked mcariner on desert coast! 
Ahl seel ^e unsightly slime and slng^^ ppo]^ 
Have all the solita^ wde embrown^ 
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s 

Herediianr bondxa^ ! Know ye po( 

Wko would be free themselves must strike the blow? 

• "Sojire the kitchen's cheerless grate displayed. 

Efflux divine I nature's resplendent robe. 

And thou, O sun ! 
Bonl of snnoonding woiids ! in whom best sees. 
Shines out thj Maker; maj I sing of thee t 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate fallfy 
And on the bowndkss of thy goodness calls. 

In world-rejoicing state it mores BnhKtnft. 

Oft in the stUbf night 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise % 

And Peace, O Vvrtm! Fe«Qe is all thy oim. 

Be it dapple's bray, 

Or be it not, or be it whose it may. 

Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys. 

And sculpture that can keep thee frbm to dk. 

The Muses fair, these peaceful ehades among, 
With skilful fingers sweep the trembling strings. 

Behoves no more, 
But sidelong to tiie gently waving wind!. 
To lay the well-tuned instrument lecUned. 

Bad unambitious mortals minded nought. 
But in loose joy -their time to wear away, 
Rude nature's state had been* our state to-day. 

Ill the following exerdses tiie learner ie expected to write 
(be idei^ conveyed in the poetijcal extracts, in prose, varying 
the words and expressions, as well as the arrangement of 

* This form of expression, wliere one mood of <3ie verb is used for another. 
M sometimes imitated by prose writers. Thus, " Sixty sunmiers had jiassea 
over his head witliout imparting one ray of warmth to his heart ; without 
exciting one tender feeling for ttie sex, deprived of whose cheering presence, 
tile paradise of the world were a wilderness of weeds.'*-~iV«f& Monthly 
Magazine, In this extract, the imperfect of the subfunetive is used without 
its attendant conjunction for the pluperfect of the potentiaL Oowper has 
a similar expression in his fable entitled '^ The Needless Alarm,'* where he 
uses the pluperfect <^ the indicative for the pluperfec^t of the potential; 
thus, 

" Awhile tiiey mused ; surveying every face, 
Thou hadst supposed them of superior race." 
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them, so as to make dear aiid distinct sentenceSy * as in the 
following 

Example. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the ^oj of sense, 

Lie in three words, — health, peace and competence. 

Same idea expressed in prase. 

Health, peace, and competence comprise all the pleasures 
which this world can afford. 

« 

JExample 2d. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary waj. 

Same line transposed in a variety of ways. 

The ploughman plods his weary way homeward. . 
Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 
His weary way homeward the ploughman plods. 
Plods the ploughman homeward his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman plods homeward. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
The ploughman his weary way homeward plods. 
Plods homeward the ploughman his weary way. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman homeward plods, &c 

The example shows that it is not always necessary to 
change the language, in order to convert poetry into prose. 
Of the ten modes in which the above recited Hue has been 
transposed, it will be noticed that several of them are entirely 
prosaic. 

It may here be remarked that in the conversion of poetry into 

* Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to his son, ( See LoekkaH's Ufe^ Vol, F., ». 
Si,) has the following lan^age: " Yon should exercise yonrsdf freqnently 
in trying to make translations of the passages which most strike yon, tnriiig 
to invest the sense of Tacitns in as good English as you can. This will an- 
swer the double purpose of making yourself familiar with the Latin authcx', 
and giving you tne command of your own language, tahich no person wiil 
ever nave, who do^ not stiedtf EngUeh Composttton in early li/eJ* The 
conversion of verse into prose it is conceived will, at least in a good d^ree, 
subserve the same useful purpose of giving command of language ; and for 
this reason the exercises in this lesson, or similar ones, cannot be too 
strongly recommended, especially to those whose minds have not been 
disel^med by an attentioo to the classics. 
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prose, the animation of the style is often endangered. Poetry 
admits more ornament than prose, and especifdly a more lib- 
eral use of that figure (Prosopopoeia or Personification) by 
which life and action are attributed to inanimate objects. 
The exercises, therefore, of the pupil, in ccmverting poetry into 
prose, will be deemed useful only as tending to give dear ideas 
and command of language.* 

The learner is presumed now to be prepared to transpose 
simple tales and stories from verse into prose, with some 
additions of his own. Such exercises will be found of much 
use, not only in acquiring command of language, but also as 
an exercise of the imagination. In performing these exer- 
dses, the greatest latitude may be allowed, and the learner 
may be permitted not only to alter the language, but to sub- 
stitute his own ideas, and to vary the circumstances, so as to 
make the exercise as nearly an original one as he can. 

JExampU, 

The following short tale, or story in yerse, is presented to be conyerted 
into a tale in prose. 

OINEYBA. 

If eyer yon should come to Modena, 
(Where, among other relics, jon may see 
Tassoni's bucket, — but 't is not the tme one,) 
Stop at a palace near the Beg^ gate. 
Dwelt in of old bj one of the DonatL 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich m fountains, statues, (miresses, 
Will long detain you, — but, be&re you go. 
Enter the house, — forget it not, I pray you, — 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

'T is of a lady in her earliest youth. 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri, — but by whom I care not 
He who observes it, ere he passes on. 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak. 
Her lips half open, and her fins^er up. 
As though she said "Beware I '^ her vest of gold 
'Broidere4 with flowers, and clasped from head to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 



♦ Any volume of poetical extracts will furnish additional exercises for 
the student. It is therefore deemed Inexpedient to present in this yolum« 
an additional number of them. 
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A.eoronet of pearls. 

But then lier faoe, 
60 lopcfyji 79t A» WBcik, ao ftdl of nirtfa. 
The OY^o vixuB of m umoeent h«iurV*> 
it haants me sv^ t^ongh xjaaaj a year has .fle49 
iike«Mae vild melpdy ! 

Alone it haegi 
Over a motildering heMooxa, its compaaieDt 
An oaken chest, half eaten by tiie worms, 
Bnt richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scnptore-stories &om tiie tifi» of Cl»lBt| 
A ehest that came from Venice, and had hell 
The dacal robes of some ^d ancestor; — 
That by tiie way, — it may be true or fatoe, fw 

Bnt don't forget ue picture ; and yon will jopt d 

When yon have heara the tale ^ey ojd me l^ere. * 

^he was ao only child,'-- her name Ginewa, 
Tl^e joy, the pnde of an indulgent father ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her fimt lom* 
Just as she looks there in her bridaJ diasss, 
She was all eentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks tne fayorite theme of eyery tongue. 
But now the day was coine, the day. the hour ; ^ 

Now, frowning, smiling, for the hunoredth time, 
I The nurse, that ancient lacfy, preached deMrumi I 

And, in the lustre of her ^outn, she gaye 

Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 1 

Great was the joy ; bat at the nuptial feast. 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting. 
Kor was she to be found I Her father cried, 
" 'T is but to make a trial of oar loye ! ** 
And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to finest the panic spread. 
'T was but that mstant she had l^ft FianeesoQ, 
Laughing, and Iookln|^ back and fiying stm« 
Her lyory tooth imprmted on his fiJoger, 
But now, alas, she was not to be found ; 
Nor ffom tharhour could any thing be gue^efl^ 
But that she was not I 

Weary of hSs life, 
Francesco fiew to Venice, ana embarking, 

Flung it away in battle with the Turk. I 

Dooati lived, — and long might yon have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find, <~ he knew not w^t< 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strM^gera. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten. 
When, on an idle da^, a day of search 
*Mid toe old lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 't was said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
" Why not remove it from its luriring-plaoe ? ** 
'T was done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo ! a skeleton 
With here and there a pearl, an emeraldrstone, 
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A golden dasp, clasping a fihred of cold. 
Allelse had perishea, — save a wedding zing, 
And a small seal, her mother^ s legacy, 
En^ven with a name, the name of both — 

** Gmevra " 

There then had she found a grave ! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happ]r ; 
When a sprlng-lock, that lay in ambnah thiare, 
Fastened ner down for ever 1 



Conversion of the preceding Story into Ptoee. 

TMM ^saEND OF MODENA.* 

ft 

In an elegpant imartment of a palace overlooking the Beggio gate ia 
Modena, wmch, about fifty years before, belonged to the noble family of 
Donati, but which now was occupied by a very distant branch of that 
iUuslaioiis race, sat the loveliest of its descendants — the beautiful Bea- 
trice, the flow^ of Modena. Upon the marble table and embroidered 
ottomans before her, lay a variety of rich costumes, which her favorite 
attendant, Zjaora, was aixaoging where their rich folds fell most grace- 
fully, and their bright tints mocked the rainbows hues of colored light ; 
for the £air Beatrice was selecting a becoming attire for a masquerade oall, 
which was to be given during ue gay season of the approaching Cami- 
vaL But a shadow of discontent rested on her brow, as she surveyed 
the splendid dresses — thev were too common-place -r- and she turned 
from them with disdain. Suddenly her eye rested upon an antique pic- 
ture, hanging on the tapestried waU, wnich represented a young and 
beautiful figure in the attitude of 

" Inclining forward, as to speak. 
Her lips naif open and ber ftoger up. 
As though she said * Beware P her vest of gold 
Broldered with flowers and elapsed from head to foot. 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp. 
And on her brow — a coronet of pearls. ^* 

Pushing aside the costly silks and velvets, she ran to look at the pic- 
ture more closely. The lady's dress was perfect, she thought; it just 
suited her capricious taste, and one like it she determined to have and 
wear, at the approaching festival In vain Laura expostulated, and the 
difficulty of obtaining such an antiquated costume was brought to her 
mind, and finally, the legend connected with the portrait was begun. 
But the wilful Beatrice would not listen, although a destiny, sad as that 
of the ill-fated lady of the portrait was predicted, if she persevered in her 
whim. Regardless of remonstrance, Beatrice proceeded to search among 
the finery of her ancestors for something to correspond with the dress 
which she determined to have, sj^te of lul tlieir old legends, which she 

■ I ■ I I I I ■ ■ IBI I I ■■!■■■ ■ I ■ 

♦ This " Legend »* was written by a young lady of about thirteen y^ani 
of age, and presented as an exercise at the public school in this city, under 
the oharge o^ tbe f^nthor. 
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did not beliere. Bat she searched in rain, and she was retaming throogb 
the gallery almost in despair, when her attention was attracted by an old 

** Oaken chest half eftten by the wonni. 
And richly carved," 

which she thought might contain something suitable. Impatiently she 
waited, while her attendants lifted the mouldering cover, and then bent 
eagerly forward to look at its contents — she slmdLed and fell into the 
anns of Laura, a skeleton met her eye, 

" With here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold." 

The legend of the unfortunate lady of the portrait was indeed true — 
these were her remains. Beatrice was carriea to her room, and a month 
passed before she recovered from a fever occasioned by the fright and 
excitement she experieneed ', and never again did she mingle in the dis- 
sipated circle of her native city. These scenes had lost their charms — 
for the skeleton and its history continually presented themselves to her 
mind, reminding her, that " in the midst of life we are in death,'' and 
warning her to prepare for that change which must occur in the course 
of our existence. After a while, Beatrice lost these gloomy sensations, 
and became cheerful and happy in the performance of duty, and partici- 
l>ated in those innocent amusements of life, which she enjoyed far better 
than those absorbing pleasures, which she used to admire. The old chest 
and portrait were pLa^^d carefully together, and Beatrice ever after wore 
the wedding ring and the seal inscribed with the name, " Ginevra,'* which 
had been found among the other relics of the chest She also wrote, for 
the perusal of her friends, the following story connected with the picture 
and its mouldering companion. 



GINEYBA. 

" And she Indeed was beaatifttl, 
A creature to behold with trembling *midst our Joy, 
Lest ought unseen should waft the vision from us, 
Leaving earth too dim without its brightness." 

" The deep gold of eventide burned in the Italian sky," and the wind, 
passing through the orange groves and over the terraces which surround- 
ed the palfiice of the Bonati, mingled its soft, sweet sighs with the mur- 
muring of the fountains, which sparkled in the moonbeams, occasionally 
sending a shower of spray over the waving foliage that shadowed them. 
At a vnndow, overlooking this moon-lit scene, stood Ginevra, the only 
child of Donati, " the joy, the pride of an indulgent fa ther." Indeed, her 
gentleness and sportiveness made her loved by all, and 



(I 



Her pranks, the &Torite theme of every tongue." 



She had seen but fifteen summers, and these had glided away like s 
fiuiy dream, •«- and then 

♦* Her face so lovely, yet so arch, so fuH of mirth, 
TtiA overflowings of lu ipnocent heart." 
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And there she stood, looking at those old familiar scenes, till a tear glit- 
tered in her dark eye, and a shade of sadness rested on her fair brow, 
likeadond shadowing her "snnny skies''; — for, on the morrow, she 
was to part from her childhood's home, she was '* to give her hand, with 
her heart in it," to !Francesob Doria, a brave aad handsome son of that 
noble family, whose name often occurs in the annals of Italy. Xong did 
Ginevra linger at the window. "My Only one." The voice was her 
father's, who, -accompanied by Francesco, came to seek herj and there 
they remained, loolung ont on that lovely scene ; and manj were tbut 
joyous anticip^itions, me bright hopes, the dreams of happmess which 
mingled in their conversation, while Francesco plucked the white flowers 
from a vine which hung across the casement, and ¥n:eathed them in 
Ginevra's long dark curls. But a neighboring convent bell warned them 
to seek repose, and reluctantly they parted to dream of the morrow, 
which they fondly thought would bring with it the realization of their 
bright hopes. 

'^ The mom is up again, the dewy mom," and sunlight and dewdrops 
were weaving bright rainbow webs over shrab and flower, and the fresh 
morning breeze blew the vines across the marble pillars of the colonnade, 
which echoed with the merry voices, — the gay laugh, and the light step 
of the proud and beautiful assemblage, collected to grace the wedding of 
Donati's lovely daughter. And lovely, indeed, did she appear among 
Italy's fairest children. Her dress of rich green velvet, dasped with 
emeralds, set in gold, the pearls shining among her dark curls, added to 
her loveliness, and made her appear the star of that bright company. 
Proudly and fondly her father and husband watched her graceful form, 
as she glided among the gay throng, receiving their congratulations as 
the Inride of Francesco Dona. Nothing seemed wanting to complete 
their happiness. Mirth and festivity,* the song and the dance, all lent 
their attractions and added to tiieir felicity. Ahl did not that happy 
father and fond husband know that such happiness is not for earth 1 

" Fear ye the festal hour ; 
Aj, tremble when the cap of Joy overflows I 
Tame down the swelling heart I The bridal rose 
And the rich myrtle's flower 
Have veiled thee, Death I ** 

Gaily the hours passed by ; GeneTra was all gaiety, half wild with ex- 
citement As she passed Francesco, she whispered her intention of hid- 
ing, and challenged him and her gay associates to find her. Soon were 
they all in search of the fi4r bride, and merrily they proceeded through 
the lofty haDs, the dark closets, and secret apartments of that spacious 
palace, which resounded with merry voices and laughter. Long they 
looked, but vainly ; and, as the shades of evening stole over the scene, 
wearied and alarmed, nearly all the now dismayed guests retired to 
their homes, for Genevra was nowhere to be found. Donati and Fran- 
cesco, half frantic, continued the seardi, which grew^ hourly more hope- 
less. Week after week, monUis passed away, but nothing was heard of 
the lost one. Francesco, weary of tiiat life which was now deprived of 
aU that endeared it to earth, jomed the army of his countrymen, 

•• And flung it away in batUe with the Turk. ' • 

Donati still lingered around that home, so connected with the memory 
if her whom he idolized, who was now lost to him for ever ; 



'* And long nlgbi you haye seen, 
4a old nMn wandexlng, «■ in q«iMt of so m e thin g, 
fiometbing he could not find — he kneir not what." 

And iThere was Gineyra ? Half breathless m0i liaste, she zan to aa 
old gallery in <^e upper part of the palace, fancying her porsueis had al- 
most oyertaken her. As she hastir^ glanced ipond the dimlj lighted 
galleij, in search of a hiding place, her eye rest^ on Hn oaken chest, 
beaatifallj carved and ornamented by a celebrated sculptor of Venice, 
which once held the robes of a prince of her illQstriofis race. Quick as 
fhon^t, Gineyra exerted her strepgdi to rais^ the coyer. The diest 
easily held her fragile form. TrembUng with joy and excitement, stM 
heard the loyed and well-knowii toi^es of Fraiicesco's yoice, who was fore- 
most in pursuing her ; when her hand, which held the coyer ajar to admit 
die air, slipped and it fell, *^ fastening her down for eyer.** The chest was 
constructed, for greater security, with a spring, which locked as it was 
shut, and could only be opened by one outside touching a particular part 
of the carious workmanship. Bat, before Francesco reached the gallery, 
the loydy and unfortunate girl had ceased to brjBiathe ia that closdy shut 
chest many times they passed the gallery, but they heeded not the hid- 
ing-place of the lost bride ; which, alas ! was destined to be her grave. 
No flowers could shed their perfumes over her grave, watered by ^ 
tears of those that loved her. Her fate wa^ a mystery, and soon 
her memory passed away, like all the fleeting things of earth. And 
Donati, — what had he to live for ? ]bi the bii^uUfiu language of Mi3i. 
Hemans, he mi^t have said, 

^' It ia enough I ndne ewe no more of Joy or splendor sees I 
I go, since earth Its flower bath lost, to Join the hrigbt and Qdr, 
And call the grave a lovely place, for thou, my ji^hud, Ait thec^.*' 

Examples for practice may be taken from any jouroe which tibe teacher 
or the studeat J09CF si^lect. 



XXV. 

ANAGRAMS. 

An ana^itmi is the transposition of the letters of « w(»rd, or 
short sentenee, so as to form another word, (^ phrase, with a 
diflTerent meaning. Thus, the letters which compose the word 
stone, may be arranged so as to form the words tones, notes, 
or seton; and, (taking/ and v as duplicates of t saidu,) the 
letters of the alphabet may be arranged so as to form the 
words i^yxj Phlegm, qu%z,fr<yum*d and hacL^ 

« Pilate's question to Jesus, " guideft vjnit^?^ (What Is troth ?) hftt 
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jFTxanples. 

Astronomers, Hoon-starers. 

Telegraphs, Great Helps. 

GaUantries, All great sins. 

Democratiea], Oomical trade* 

Encjclopedia, A nice cold pie. 

liawy^rs, • Sly ware. 

Visantbrope, Spare him not. 

Monarch, Msirdi on« 

Old England, Golden Land. 

Presbyterian, Best in prayer. 

Ponishment, Nine 1%Lunp3. 

Penitentiary, Nay, I repent it. 

Eadieal Reform, Rare mad frolic. 

Revolotion, To love ruin. 

James Stuart, A just master. 
Charles James Stuac^ Claims Arthur^s Seat 

Eleanor Davies,* Beveal, O Daniel. 
Dame Eleanpr Davies, Never so ma4 a Ladie« 

For exerdses of practioe, the stadent may select his own words or sen- 
tences. As it is a mere literary aomsement, the esereise is not considered 
worthy of much attention. 

been happilj converted in an anagram to the words, '* J^ vir qfd ade^^^ 
(It is the man who is before yon.) 

Jablonsl^ welcomed the nsit of Stanislans, King of Poland, with his no* 
ble relatives of iAnQ faonse of Lescinski, to the annual examination of the 
fitadents under his eaire, at the gymnasium of Lissa, witii a number of ana- 
giaxns, all composed of the letters in the words DSmtu -Lescinia. The 
jecitatioQs closed with an heroie dance, in which each youth carried a 
shield inscribed with a legend of tiie letters. Aft^ a new evolution, the 
jDoys exhibited the w(N:ds Aides imohmd^; next, Omnia es lucida; next, 
Omne sis Itudda ; fifthly, Mome sidus loci; sixthly, Sis eohimwt Dei; and 
at the conclusion, Isccmde soUvm* 

But a still more remar^Sle anagram than any that has been presented, 
will be found in the Greek inscription on the Mosque of St. £iophia, in Con- 
etantinople : » 

which present tiie same words, whether read from left to right, or from 
right to left. 

Sir Isaac Newton was in the habit of concealing his mathematical dis- 
coveries, by depositing the principles in the form of anagrams ; bj which 
he might afterwards claim the merit of the invention without its being 
stolen Dj others. 

* This lady fancied herself a prophetess, and supposed the spirit of 
Daniel to be in her, because this anagram could be formed from her name. 
But her anagram was faulty, as it contained an / too much^ and an « too 
little. She was completely put down by the anagram made from the name 
Amm ^Siaamfir J^awet, ^* JKerer «o mad a ladie.^' 
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XXVL 

OF GRAMMATIOAL PSOFBIETT. 

Although the details of 6ram|par aii^ grammatical rale 
are not embraced in the plan of this work, it will be proper 
to present some observations, by way of review, with regard 
to those principles which are most frequently disregarded or 
forgotten by careless writers. Some remarks have already 
been made with regard to a few of the improprieties which 
are frequently observed, even in writers of respectability. 
The considerations now to be offered are presented in the 
form of directions. 

DiBECTiOK Ist In detennimng'the nnmber of a verb, regard must 
be had to the idea which is embraced in the subject or nominative. When- 
ever the idea of pluralittf is conveyed, whether it be expressed by one 
word, or one hnn&ed, and however connected, and in whatever nnmber 
the subject may be, whether singular or plural, all verbs relating to it 
must be made to aeree, not with the number of the word or words^ but 
with the number of the io^ conveyed by the words. 

BiRECTioy 2d. In the use of pronouns, the same remark applies, 
namely, that the number of the pronoun must coincide with the idea con- 
tained in the word, or words, to which llie pronoun relates. If it imply 
unity, the pronoun must be singular ; if it convev plurality, the pronoun 
must be plural. These directions will be better understood b^ an example 

Thus, in the sentence, ^* Each of them, in their torn, receive the bendSts 
to which they ar^ ehtftled," the verbs and pronouns are in the wrong num- 
ber. The word each, although it includes aU, implies but one at a time. 
The ideOy thefefore, is the idea of umty, and the verb and pronoun should 
bo smgular ; thus, " Each of them in Ms turn receives the benefit to which 
he is entitled." 

The same remark may be made with regard to the following sentences: 
" Every person, whatever be their (his) station, is bound by the duties of 
morality.** *'.The wheel kiUed another man, who is the sixth -that have 
(has) lost their (his) lives (life) by these means."**' I do not think that any 
one should incur censure for being tender of their (his) reputation." 

Direction 3d. In the use of verbs and words which express time, 
care must be taken that the proper tense be employed to express the 
time that is intended. Perhaps there is no rule more frequently violated 
than this, even by good writers ; but young writers are very prone to the 
error. Thus, the author of the Waverley Novels has the following sen- 
tence:* 

* See Parker's 12mo edition of the Waverley Novels, Vol. Xm. p. 14. 
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■ 

^ * Deseription,* he said, ' itms (is) to the author of a romance, exaotlr 
irhat drawing and tinting were (are) to a painter ; words were (are) his 
colors, and, u properly employed, they eomU (can) not fail to place the 
scene which he wished (wishes) to conjure up, as effectually hefore the 
mind's eye, as the tablet or canyass presents it to the bodily organ. The 
same roles,' he continued, * applied (apply) to both, and an exuberance of 
dialo^e in the former case, was (is) a yerbose and laborious mode of com- 
position, which went (goes) to coiibund the proper art of the drama, a 
-widely different species of composition, of whicn oifdogue was (is) theyery 
essence ; because all, excepting the language to be* made use of, w€u (is) 
presented to the eye by the dresses, and persons, and actions, oi the per- 
formers upon the stage.* " 



) ff 



The author was misled throughout in the tenses of the yerbs in this 
extract, by the tense of the yerb said^ with which he introduces it 

Bisection 4th. Wheneyer seyeral yerbs belon^ng to one common 
subject occur in -a sentence, the subject or nominatiye must be repeated 
wheneyer there is a change in the mood, tense, or form of the yerb. 

DiKBCTiON 5th. In the use of the comparative and superlatiye de- 
grees of the adjectiye, it is to be remarked, that when^two things or per- 
sons only are compared, the comparatiye degree, and not the superlatiye, 
should lie used. Thus, in the sentence, " Catharine and A^aiy are both 
well attired ; but, in their appearance, Catharine is the neatest, Majy the 
most showy," the superlatiye degree of the adjectiye is improperly applied. 
As there are but two persons spoken of, the adjectiyes should be in the 
comparatiye degree namely neater and more shmioy, 

DiBECTiON 6th. Neuter and intransitiye yerbs should neyer be used 
in tiie passiye form. Such expressions as vxa gone^ is grovm^ is faUenj is 
eome^ may he rdied on, &C., although used by some good writers, are ob 
jectionable. 

• 

* Although this form of expression is sanctioned by Murray, Lowth, and 
other good authorities, yet reason and imalogy will not justify us in assent 
ing to their decisioa; for, besides the awkwardness of the expression, it is 
obieotionable as being an unnecessary anomaly. But the author has been 
influenced in his rejection of such expressions, by the yenr sensible and 
conclusiye remarks of Mr. Pickboum, m a yery learned work, entitled " A 
Dissertation on the English Verb," published in London, 1789. Dr. Priest- 
ley, in his '* Grammar, page 127, says, ^^ It seems not to haye been deter- 
nuned by the English grammarians, whether the passiye participles of 
yerbs neuter require the auxiliary am or have before them. The French, in 
this case, confine themselyes strictly to the former." *^ This remark," says 
Mr. JPLckboum, " concerning the manner of using the participles of French 
neuter yerbs is certidnly not well founded ; for most of them are conjugated 
wiUi avoir, to haye." 

Such expressions as the following haye recently become yenir common, 




» being payed." " The actions that are now being performed, «»w. «»« 
patents are being prepared." The usage of the best writers does not sano 
tlon these expressions ; and Mr. Pickboum, in the work just quoted, lays 
down the following principle, which is conclusiye* upon the subjeet. 
** Whenever the pa/rtteiple in %ng is joined by an auxiliary yerb to a notnina 

8* 
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tfaonld be made in'&e Hse of the imperfect tense and the perfect pafticiple. 
He done (did) it at ray request: He nai (ran) a great ri^: He has 
mistook (mistaken) his tme interest: The doth was wove (woven) of the 
finest wool : He writes as Uie best authors would haye wrote (written) had 
they writ (written) on Ihe subject : The bdl has been rang (rung) : I 
have »poke ^spoken) to him upon the subject Tbese sentences are in 
staaoBS where the ^per distinetion between the pnetarite and piuticipto 
has not been praaenreo. 

DisECTioy 8th. The negattye adverb must be fi^owfid by the nc^ii- 
tive conjunction ; as, ** The work is not capable of pleasing the under- 
standing, nor (not or) the imagination." The sentence would be im- 
proved by usin^ the conjunctions in pairs, substituting nather for not. 

In the following sentences, the conjunction InU. is improperly used. '^ I 
cannot dei>y bta £at I was in fault** " It cannot be doubted hut that this 
is a state of positive goilification,** &c. 

DiBEOTiON 9th. There must be no ellipsis of any word, when such 
ellipsis would occasion obscurity. Thus, when we speak of " the laws of 
God and man,** % is uncertain whether one or two codes of laws are 
meant; but, in the expression, "the laws of God, and the laws of man,** 
the obscuri^ vanishes. A nice distinction in sense \a made by the use or 
omission of the articles. ** A white and red house,** means hut one ho^se ; 
but, " A white and a red house,** means two houses. In the expression, 
** She has a little modesty,** the meaning is positive; but, by omitting the 
article, " She has littie modesty,** the meaning becomes negative. Tlie 
position of the article, also, frequently makes a great differenne in &e 
sense, as will be seen in the foUowing examines; ** As .delicate a little 
things** ** As a delicate little thing.*' 

DiBBCTiON 10th. The adverb should always be placed as near as pos- 
sil^ to &e WMfd whieh it is designed to qualify. Its proper position is 
penerall^ before adjectives, after verbs, and frequently between the auxil- 
iary and the verb. The following sentence exhi|)its an instance of the 
improper location of the adverb : " It had almost l^en his dsdly custom, 
fit a certain hoftr, to visit Admiral Friestman.** Tbe adveri) omost should 
hsflre been placed befon daSky. 

D1XBOT109 lltb. In the use of pasdre and aevtisr verbs, .eftre mast 
be taken thait the proper siominatiye is applied. That which is ibat object 
of the active verb, must in all cases be the subject or nominative of the 
passive verb. Thus, we say, with the active verb, ^ ?%^ offered him 
mercy ** (l e. to him) 3 and, with the passive verb, ^ M^^y was <^ered to 
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tiye capable ef the aetion^ it is taken actively ; but, when icuned to one 
incapable of tbe action, it becomes passive. Xf sre s^, ^the men are 
builoing a house,' the participle kuilding is evideKiUy used in aa active 
sense ; because the mea are capable of the action- But when we say, 
' The house is building,' or * Patents are pr^aring,' the participles holding 
and pr^n^ring must necessarily be understood ip a passive sense : because 
neither the house nor the patents aro /sspahle of lotion*'* $.ee jPiMmn 
Wik0 :Effg^h Vsri, pp. 7&^. 
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him j " not, " He was offered mercy,** because " mercy,** and not "he,** is 
the thing which was offered. It is better to alter the expression, by sub- 
stituting a synon^e with a prc^r nominatiye or subject, than to intro- 
duce such confusion of language, as must necessarily result from a change 
in tbe positive, fixed, and true significationB of words, or from a useles 
Tiidation of grammatical propriety. 

X» ma0r4ti»pe wiija. Ui^ ijvfxi^mt UiWk Also, Pirection 6th,) 



He vas^STwUed on, 

He was spoken to, 

She was listened to, 

They wen looked at, 

It is tppfoved of, 

He was spoken of. 

It is contended for. 

It wa» (lion^ cf, 

90 was oalled on by his friend, 

These examples are commented 

upon with much humor, 
He was referred to as an oracle. 



it icvfuld is better to sou. 

^ was persuaded.- 

fie was addressed* 

She was heard. 

They were seen, or viewed* 

Jt is liked, or commended. 

fie was named, or mentioBed. 

It is maintained, or contested. 

It was femembezed, or conceiyed* 

He was visited by his friend. 

These examples are ridiculed with 

much humor. 
He was consulted as an oracle. 



BiBECTioiT 12th. All the parts of a sentence should be constructed 
in such a manner that tiiere shall aj^ear to be no want of agreement or 
connexion among titiem* ^us, the following sentence, " He was more 
beloved, b^t net so acmujIi admired as Cyninio," is inaccurate, because, 
when it isanalyzed, it will be, " He was more beloved as Cynttdo," &c. The 
adverb morfi j^uires tb^ conjunction than after it; and the sentence 
should be, "He was more beloved than Cynthio, but not so much ad- 
mired.** 

AgaSn*; !n 1^ eesteBce, ^If a mm hxoe a bundled sheep, and one of 
them goes astray,'* &c, the sobranetiTe mood, havt, is used after the con 
junction t^ in tne first part of we sentence, and the indicative, ooes, in the 
second. JBoth of these verbs Should be in &e indicative, or ooth in the 
solnunctive mood* 

iNo definite rule can be ^en, whic^ wiS enable tlie learner to make the 
parts of a sentence Agree in lihemselves, and with one another. They 
should be dil^ently compared, and a similarity of construction be carefully 
maintained ; while the learner wiU recollect, that no sentence can be con- 
sidered granunatieally eorrecti^ wl4^ cannot be analyzed or parsed by the 
authorized rules of syntax. 

(Examples for Bractice. under these principles, may be found in Parker 
and Fox*s ^ grammar,*' Part II., or !n Murray^s ^ Exereises." It has not 
been deemed expedieat to insaiA !ii«]» beiiit] 
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xxvn. 

ON THE SELECTION OF WOBDS AND EXPRESSIONS. 

Besides grammatical correctness, the student who aims at 
being a good speaker and a good writer must pay attention 
to the style, of manner of expressing his ideas. Boles relat- 
ing to this subject pertain to the science of rhetoric. 

Perspicuity, (by which is meant clearness to the mind, 
easiness to be understood, freedom from obscurity or ambigu- 
ity) should be the fundamental quality of style ; and the study 
of perspicuity and accuracy of expression requires attention, 
first, to words and phrases, and secondly, to the construction 
of sentences. 

Of Words and Phrases. 

The words and phrases employed in the expression of our 
ideas should have the three properties csiSLeidL purity, proprietyj 
and precision. 

Purity consists in the use of such words, and such construc- 
tions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we speak ; 
in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from oth- 
er languages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, newly coin- 
ed, or used without proper authority. 

Furi^ may be violated in three different ways. Eirst, the words may 
not be f^nglish. This fault is called a hca^xariam. 

Secondly, the constmction of the word may not be in the Epglish 
idiom. Tnis fault is called a sdUdsm, 

Thirdly, the words and phrases may not be employed to express the 
precise meaning which costom has a^ed to them. This fanlt is termed 
an impropriety, . 

Propriety of language consists in the selection of such 
words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which 
we intend to express by them ; in opposition to low expres- 
sionSj and to words and phrases which would be less significant 
of the ideas that we mean to convey. 

There are seyen principal rules for the preservation of propriety. 

1. A^oid low expressions. 

S. Supply words that are wanting. 

3. Be careful not to use the same word in different senses. 
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4. Ayoid the injudicious nse of teduiical tenns; that is, tcnns or 
expressions which are used in some art, occupation, or profession. 

5. Avoid equivocal, or ambiguous words. 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phrases. 

7. Avoid all such words and phrases as are not adapted to the ideas 
intended to be communicated 

Precision signifies the retrencliing of superfluities and the 
pruning of the expression, so as to exhibit neither more nor 
less than an exact copj of the person's idea who uses it.* 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three respects, Fint, 
they may not express the idea which the author intends, but some other 
which only resembles it ; tecondly, they may express that idea, but not fully 
and completely ; thirdly^ they may express it, together with something more 
than is mtended. Precision stands opposed to these three faults, but 
chiefly to the last Propriety implies a freedom from the two former 
faults. The words which are used may be proper; that is, they may ex- 
press the idea intended, and they may express it fully; but to hQ precise^ 
signifies that they express that idea and no more. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to precision, is the inju- 
dicious use of words termed synonymotu. They are called synonymous 
because they agree in expressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, 
if not always, they express it with some diversity in the circumstances.! ' 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on our guard, lest, 
from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench all copiousness. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the 
highest and most difficult attainments in writing. . 



xxvm. 

OP THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. | 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, nor 
very short; long ones require dose attention to make us 



* Precision is promoted by the omission of unnesessary words and phrases ; 
and is opposed to Tautology, or the repetition of the same sense in different 
words ; and to Pleonasm, or the use or superfluous w<»:ds. 

^ t See Lesson XIX. The student who wishes for exercises on the sub- 
jects of purity, propriety, and precision, will find them in Parker and Fox's 
Grammar, Part m., pp. 78-86, or in Murray's Exercises, (Alger's Edition.) 

X The substance of the remarks on this subject, is taken from Blur's 
Bhetoric. A great part of the language, also, is copied literally from that 
work* 
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dearly perceive the eonnexion of the deveral p^tfti^ and 
short ones are apt to break the sense^, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thouglut. Yet occaaionally they niay both be used 
with force and propnety< 

A team of sentencefl, oonstracted in the same maimer, and with the 
same number of members, should never be allowed to succeed one anoth- 
er. A succession of either long or short sentences should also be avoided ; 
for the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. A proper 
mixture of long and short periods, and of periods yariousl^r constructed, 
not only gratifies the ear, but imparts animation and fone to stylOi 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence^ ore the 
four following: 

1. deamess. 

2. Unity. 

S, Strength* 
4* Harmony. 



OF GLEABNESS. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence is deamess. This 
implies that the sentence should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent the meaning intelligibly to the mind, and without am- 
biguity. 

The faults in writing most destroctire to deamess are two, 
namdy : a wrong choice of words, or a wrong collocation of 
them. 

<* From the nature of our language,** says l>r. Bla&r, " a capital rule in 
the arrangement of our sentences is, that words or members most nearly 
related should be placed as near to each other as possible, that their mu- 
tual relation may clearly appear. This rule is firequeittly nogteirted, even 
by good writers. Thus, Mr. Addison says, 

'* By greatness. I do not only mean tiiebulk of atiy singtl object, but the 
UagenesB of a whole yiew." 

Here the place of the adyerb only makes it limit the verb mean, I do 
not onlif metau The question may then be asked, ** What does he more 
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duun mean ? " Had it been slaced after bulk, BtQl it would have been 
wrong, for it might tbcQ be asLed, "^ What is meant beside the bulk ? " Is 
it the color, or any other property ? Its proper place is aihsr Aie word 
olffecL 

" By greatness, I do not mean the bnlk of any single object anlj,*' 

For then, when it id a^^ed ^-^ What does he mean more Khan the bulk of 
a sinsle objeet ? the answer eomes out precisely as the anthor intencto, 
** the largeness of a whole tww." 

l^s extract shows the importance of giving the right petition to 
adTerbs and other qitaBfying wends. Pardctdar attention mast be given 
also to the place of the pronouns who, tekkh, what, vohose, &&, and of i^ 
those partides which express the connexion of the parts of ^eech. The 
foUowmg sentence is fiimty in this respect 

'* It is folly to pretend to arm onrBelves against the accidents of life, bv 
heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father." 

Which, as it here stands, grammatically refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding noun, which is t^eosMres, and this would convert the whole period 
into nonsense. The sentence should have been constructed thus : 

*'It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to aim ourselves against 
the accidents of life^ agamst whidi nothing can protect us but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father.'* 



UKITY. 



The imity of a fentenee implies its enmesh. The sentence 
maj consist of parts ; but these parts must be so closely 
bound together as to make an impression of one object only 
upon the nund. 

There is generaffy in every sentence some person or iSiing which is tha 
govemii^ word. This shomd be continued so if possible from die begin 
ning to the end. 

Mother direction or rule to preserve the vmtv of a sentence mav be 
thus stated : Never crowd into one sentence iaeas which have so little 
connexion that they might well be divided into two or more sentences. 
It is the safer extreme to err rather by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded or confused. 

A third rule for preserving the unity of a sentence is, keep clear of pa» 
rentheses in the middle of it. 
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In.genenil their effect is extremely bad, being a perplexed method of 
disposing of some thought, which a writer has not art enough to introduce 
in Its proper place. 

The fourth rule for the unity of a sentence is, bring it to a full and 
perfect dose. 

In conformity with the first rule* stated above, it may be observed, that 
iflthere are a number of nominatives, or subjects which cannot be con- 
nectcd by a conjunction, or thrown into some other case or form, the 
sentence must be divided, and the parts constructed in independent 
sentences. 

To show the manner in which the rules now stated should be applied, 
the following extract is presented from " The Quarterly Beview.'' 

" The youth who had found the cavern, and had kept the secret to him 
self, loved this damsel ; he told her the danger in time, and persuaded her 
to trust herself to him." In this sentence there is perfect unity. The 
word yotah is the governing word, and the pronoun he, its representative, 
to prevent tautology, is substituted, to avoid the repetition of the conjunc- 
tion cmd. But the writer continues, ** They got into a canoe ; the place of 
her retreat was described to her on me way to it, — these women swim like 
mermaids, — she dived after him, and rose in the cavern; in the widest 
part it is about fifty feet, and its medium height is guessed at the same, the 
roof hung with stalactites.'* 

Here, every one of the rules of unity is violated. The nominative is 
dianged six different times. Ideas having no connexion with each other, 
namely : Their getting into a canoe, — the description of the place of her 
retreat, — the swimming of the women, — her diving and rising in the 
cavern, — the dimensions of the cave, and the ornaments of its roof, aro 
all crowded into one sentence. The expression, " These women swim 
like mermaids,'* is properly a parenthesis, occurring in the middle of the 
sentence ; and the dause, *' the roof hung with stalactites," does not bring 
the sentence to a full and perfect dose. The same ideas intended to be 
conveyed, may be expressed as follows, without violating either of the laws 
of umty. 

'* As they got into a canoe, to proceed to the cavern, the place of her 
retreat was described to her. Like the rest of her countrywomen, she 
could swim like a mermaid, and accordinglv diving after him, she rose in 
the cavern ; a spacious apartment of about fifty feet in each of its dimen 
sions, with a roof beautifully adorned with stalactites.'' 

The unity of a sentence may sometimes be preserved by the use of the 
partid^le instead of the verb. Thus : ^ The stove stands on a platform 
whidi is raised six inches and extends the whole length of the room.** 
This sentence is better expressed thus : ^^ The stove stands on a platform, 
six inches in height, and extending the whole length o£ the room." 
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XXXI. 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE, 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence is ttrmgih^ 
By this is meant such a disposition of the several words 
and members as will exhibit the sense to the best advantage ; 
as will render the impression which the period is intended to 
make, most fuU and complete, and give every word, and mem- 
ber its due weight and force. 

To the prodaction of this effect, perspicnity and nnity are absolately 
necessary ; but more is leqnisite. For, a sentence may be clear ; it may 
also be compact, or have the requisite nnity ; and yet, by some nnfavora 
ble circumstance in the structure, it may fail in that strength or liveliness 
of impression, which a more happy collocation would produce. 

'Yh& first rule for promoting the str^igth of a sentence is, take from it 
aU redundant words. 

Thus it is better to say, 

'* Called to the exercise of the supreme ccmmand, he exerted his author- 
ity with moderation," &c., than ** Being called to the exercise,*' &c. 

It is a most useful exercise, on reriewing what we have written, to con- 
tract that circuitous mode of expression, and to cut off those useless ex- 
crescences, which are usually found in a first fraught. Care must be 
taken, however, not to ptrune too closely. Some leaves must be left to 
shelter and adorn the fruit 

As sentences should be deared of superfluous words, so also must they 
be of superfluous members. 

Thus, speaking of beauty, one of the most elegant writers in the Eng^ 
lish Lmguage says, 

" The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy cmd 
tpreads delight over the faculties,** 

In the latter member of this sentence, scarcely iftiything is added to 
what was expressed in the first 

The second rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, pay partic- 
ular attention to the use of copulatives, r^atives, and particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

The separation of a preposition from the noun which it governs, is to 
be avoided. Thus, 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from^ yet it may often be accom 
panied by, the advantages of virtue." 

It would be better to say, 

9 
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^ Though virtue borrows no assistance ftam the advantages of fcntnne, it 
may often be accompanied by them." Or, ** Though virtne may often b< 
accompanied by the advantages of fortune, it borrow| no assistance from 
tnem* 

The strength of a sentence is much injured by an unnecessary multi 
plication of relative and demonstrative participles. 

In conversation, and in epistolary writing, the relative prononn may 
be omitted*, but in compositions of a serious, or dignified land, it should 
always be inserted. Thus we may say, in familiar language, 

"He brought the books I requested.** 

But in dignified discourse, the pronoun which should be inserted. 

" He brought the books w/Ueh I requested.** 

With I'Ogaid to the conjunction and, it should not be unnecessarily re 
peated. Whenever, however, we wish objects to appear as distinct from 
each other as possible, the and may be repeated j thus, 

" Such a man may fall a victim to power, but truth, and reason, and 
liberty, would fall with him.*' 

[N. B. In such cases, the comma must precede each repetition of the 
conjunction and.] 

The third rule for promoting strength is, dispose of the principal word 
or words in that part of the sentence, where tiiey will make the most 
striking impression. 

In general, the important words are placed at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. Sometimes, however, when we propose giving weight to a sen- 
tence, it is useful to suspend tiie meaning a littie, and then bring it out 
fully at the dose. Thus, 

" On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes us 
is his wonderful invention.** 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of a Mutence is, make the 
members of them go on rising in importance one above another. This 
kind of arrangement is called a climax, and is ever regarded as a beauty 
in composition. 

A weaker assertion should never follow a stronger one; and when a 
sentence consists of two members, the longer shomd in general be the 
concluding one. Thus, the following sentence admits two arrangements, 
of which me latter is the better, for ue reasons stated above. 

" We flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions 
when they have forsaken us.'* 

" When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves with the be 
lief that we have forsaken them.'* 

The fifth rvle for constructing sentences with strength is,' avoid con- 
cluding {hem with an adverb, a preposition, or any insignificant word. 
. Sometimes, however, when words of this kind are particularly emphat* 
ical, this rule may be disregarded ; as in the following sentence, and 
others like :t in which they present an antithesis : 
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" In their prosperity, my fhends shall never hear of me ; in their adver- 
Bity, always. 

Bat when these inferior parts of speech are introduced as arcamstan- 
ces, or as qnalifications of more important words, they shoold always he 
disposed of in the least conspicuous parts of the perioo. Thus, it is much 
better to say, 

" Avarice is a crime of which wise men are often nulty,'^ than^o say, 
" Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty of." 

This latter form is a phraseology, which all correct writers shun. 
Lasdy, it may be observed, that any phrase which expresses a curcum 
stance only, cannot, without great inelegance, conclude a sentence. 

The sixth and last role concerning the strength of a sentence is this . 
In the membei's of it, where two things are compared or contrasted ; 
where eiiher resemblance or opposition is to be expressed ; some resem- 
blance in the language and construction ought to be observed. . * • 

The following passage beautifully exempMes this rule : 

" Homer was the greater genius : Virdl thie better artist ; in the one we 
admire the man, in the omer the woric. Homer harries as with a com 
manding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Yirffil bestows with a careful maniifi- 
cenoe. Homer, like the Nile, pours out nis riches with a sudden ovemow; 
Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a constant stream. When we look up 
on uieir machines^ Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking 
Olympus, scattermg lightnings, and firing the heavens. Virgil, like the 
same power in his benevolence, counselling with the gods, laying plans for 
empires, and ordering his .whole creation." 

Periods thus constructed, when introduced with propriety and not too 
frequently repeated, have a sensible beauty. But if such a construction 
be aimed at in every sentence, it betrays into a disagreeable uniformity, 
and produces a regular jingle in the period, which tires the ears and 
plainly discovers af^ctation. 



xxxn. 

OP THE HARMONY OF A SENTENCE. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet it must not 
be disregarded. Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, lose 
much by being communicated to the mind by harsh and dis- 
agreeable sounds. For this reason, a sentence, besides the 
qualities already enumerated, under the heads of Clearness^ 
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Unity, and Strength, should likewise, if possible, express the 
quality of Harmony, 

The rnles of harmony relate to the choice of words ; theu: arrange 
ment, the order and disposition of the members, and the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we must avoid the use of 
such words, — 1. As are composed of words already compounded, the 
fleverakparts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely united ; as, 
unsuccessfulnesSf wrongheadednest^ tenderheartedness, 2. Such as have the 
syllables which immediately follow the accented 8ylliU)le crowded widi 
consonants that do not easily coalesce ; as, queaiionktSt cknmders^ convent- 
iclen. 3. Such as have too many syllables following the accented syl- 
lable ; as, primarily^ cunonk/y summoAHy^ perempUtrinese, .4 Such as have 
a short or unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by another short or 
unaccented syllable very much resembling it; as, hckiy^ tUlUy^ huMy, 
faniery. 

. But let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and well sounding, 
yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or 
greatly impaired. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the close 
of sentences, must not hk neglected, yet, in no instance should 
perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrii5ced 
to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writ- 
ing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a 
sentence always loses more in point of weight than it can 
gain by such additions to its sound. 

The members of a sentence should not be too long, nor disproportion- 
ate to each other. When they have a regular and proportional division 
they are much easier to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better 
remembered, than when this rule is not regarded ; for whatever tu*es the 
voice and offends the ear is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to degrade the sense of the author. 

With respect to the cadence or dose of a sentence, care should be taken 
that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant The following examples will be 
snjQScient to show the propriety of some attention to thiu part of the rule. 



" Virtue, dili^nce, and industry, loined with good temper )md prudei 
are prosperous m general." It would be better thus: "virtue, diligence, 



prudence, 

(U<3 Ml. VO^/UX VVta LtX KOUO&SU. JLU TTVUJiU. Wt^ tJStVWA VM^SJLO t 1 U. VU^, (lliJg6nCe, 

and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, have ever been found 



the surest road to prosperity." 

An author, speaking of the Trinity, expresses himself thus : 

" It is a mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore 
the ddpth or." now much better would it have been with this transposi 
tion : "It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth 
of which we humbly adore." 
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In the harmeny of periods two things are to he considered. Firsti 
agreeahle sound or modulation hi general, without any particolar expres- 
sion. Next, the sound so ordered, as to become expressive of the sense* 
The first is the more common ; the second the superior beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends upon the choice and ar^ 
rangement of words. Those words are most pleasing to the ear, which 
arc composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of Towels and cotiBonants, without too Inany harsh conso 
nants, or too m&ny open vowels in succession. Lon^ Words are generally 
more pleasing to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
musical, which are not wholly composed of long or short syllables, but 
of an intermixture of them ; such as, ddight^ amuse, vdocity, caerity, beauti- 
fid, irtvpetuositu. If the words, however, which compose a sentence, be 
ever so well cnosen and harmonious ; yet if they be unskilfully arranged, 
its music is entirely lost 

There are two things on "Wliicli the music of a sentence 
principallj depends ; these are, the proper distribution of the 
several members of it, and the close or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members should be carefulhr re- 
garded. Whatever is easy to the organs of speech, is always grateral to 
the ear. While a period advances, the termination of each member forms 
a pause in the pronunciation ; and these pauses should be so distributed, 
88 to bear a certain musical proportion to each other. 

The next thing which demands attention, is the close or cadence of the 
period;- The only important rule, which can here be given, is this, when 
we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should inctease to the last; the 
longest members of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, 
should be reserved for the conclusion. 

It may be remarked, that little words in the conclusion of a sentence 
are as injurious to melody, as they are inconsistent with strength of ex 
pression. A musical dose in our language seems in general to require 
either the last syllable, or the last but one, to be a long s]rllable. Words 
which consist chiefly of short syllables ; as, cordraryy pcaiicukar, rrtroepect, 
seldom terminate a sentence harmoniously, unless a previous run of long 
syllables have rendered them pleasing to the ear. 

Sentences constructed in the same manner, with the pauses at equal 
intervals, should never succeed each other. Short sentences must bo 
blended with long and swelling ones, to render discourse sprightly as well 
as magnificent w 

There is, however, a species of harmony of a higher kind 
dian mere agreeableness to the ear ; and that occurs when 
the sound is adapted to the sense. Of this there are two de- 
grees. First the current of sound suited to the tenor of a 
discourse. Next, a peciiliar resemblance effected between 
some object, and the sounds emplojeid in describing it. [^See 
OnomatopceUu] 

9* 
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The sounds of words may be employed for representing three daafiet 
>f objects ; first, other sounds ; secondly, motions ; and thirdly, the emo- 
tions and passions of the mind. 

In most languages, the names of many particular sounds are so formed 
as to bear some resemblance to the sounds which they sigpfy. Instances 
of this kind wHl be found under the tide of Onomatopoeia, on page 104. 
The following extracts from Milton's Paradise Lost present examples of 
similar words, united in sentences so hi^pily arranged, that the sound 
seems almost an echS to the sense. The first represents the opening of 
the gates of Hell: 

" On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil, and jarrinjg sounds 
The infernal doors, and on their hmges ^te 
Harsh thunder." 

The second represents tiie opening of the gates of Heayen 

" Heaven opens wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning." 

The sound of words, in the second place, is frequently employed to 
imitate motion. 

Long syllables naturally excite an idea of slow motion ; and a succes- 
sion of short syllables gives the impression of quick motion. Instances of 
botii these will be found under the tide of Onomatopoeia, to which refer- 
ence has jost been made. 

The third set of oljects, which the sound of words is capable of repre- 
senting, consists of emotions and passions of the mind. Thus, when 
pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, are described, the language should 
run m smooth, liquid and flowing words. The following extract presents a 
good example : 

" But how altered was its sprightlier tone 
When Oheerfolness, a nymph of healthiest hue ; 
Her bow across her shomder flung ; 
Her buskins ^mmed with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air that dale and thicket rang ! 
The hunter's call, to Fawn and Dryad known. 
The oak crowned sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Peepine from forth their alleys green ; ^ 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, ^ 

And Sport leaped up and seized his beechen spear." 

Meloncholf and gloomy subjects are naturally connected with slow 
ueasure and long words. Thus : 

** In those deep solitudes and awful cells 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells," &c 
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Throii£^ ^ades and glooms the mingled measure stole. * 

JSxercises. 

'fhe stadent may correct the following sentences : 

Wcmt of Unity, 

The sueeessor of Henr^ the Second was his son Francis the Second, the 
4rst husband of Mary, auerwards Queen of Scots, who died after a reign 
of one year, and was succeeded by his brother Charles the Ninth, then a 
boy only ten years old, who had for his guardian Catharine de Medids, 
an ambitious and unprincipled woman. 

Want of Purity. 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance, and exhibited much 
that was glaring and bizarre. 

Want of Propriety. 

He was very dexterous in smelling out the views and designs of others. 
The pretenders to polish and refine the English language have chiefly 
multiplied abuses and absurdities. 

Want of PrecisiofL 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of that 
man who does not give and allot a due share of his time to retu«ment 
and reflection. 

Want of Chamess. 

There is a cayem in the island of Hoonga which can only be entered 
by diving into the sea. 

Want of Strength. 

The combatants encountered each other with such rage, that, being 
eager only to assail, and thoughtless of making any defence, they both 
feu dead upon the field together. 

Want of Harmony, 

By the means of society, our wants come to be supplied, and our lives 
are rendered comfortable, as %ell as our capacities enlarged, and our vir 
tuous affections called forth into their proper exercise, t 



* The teacher or student who wishes for exercises under the heads of 
Clearness, Unity, StrengOi, and Harmony, will find a good collecticn of 
them in Murrav's Exercises, an appendage to his larg^ Grammar ; or an 
abridgement of them in Parker and Fox*s Grammar, Part 3d in the ap 
pendix. j| 

t The student who wishes a larger collection of exercises under the heads 
abovemention^d, wiU find them in Parker and Fox's Grammar. Part 3d. 



\ 
\ 

\ 
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xxxm. 

SOUND ADAPTED TO THE SENSE. 

" *Ti8 not enough no harshness gives offence. 
The sound must seem an echo of the sense. ** 

OKOHATOPOSIA. 

Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopj, consists in the formation of 
words in such a manner that the sound shall imitate the sense. 
Thus the words huzz^ crachUy crash^ flow^ rattle, roar, kiss, 
whistle, ate evidently formed to imitate the sounds themselves. 
Sometimes the word expressing, an object is formed to imitate 
the sound produced by that object ; as, wave, cuckoo, whip^ 
pocrwiU, whisper, hum. 

it is esteemed a great beauty in 'writing when the words selected foi 
the expression of an idea, convey, by their sonnd, some resemblance to 
the sabject which they express, as in the following lines : 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door. * 

Of a similar character, and nearly of eqnal merit, are those sentences 
or expressions which in any respect imitate or represent the sense which 
they are employed to express. Thus Gray, in his Elegy, beautifully ex- 

J>resses the reluctant feeling to which he alludes in the last verse of the 
bllowing stanza : 

** For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned. 
Left the warm precincts ofthe cheemd day. 
Nor cast one longing^ lingering look behind ! " 

And Pope, in his ** Essays on Criticism/' in a manner, thoush different, 
yet scarcely less expressive, gives a verbal representation of Ids idea, by 
the selection of his terms, in the following lines : 

" These, equal syllables alone requure, 
Though oft the ear the open vowels t!)re, 



* These lines will not fail to recall to the memory of the classical sfu 
dent those peculiarly graphic lines of Virgil, in one of which he describes 
the galloping of a horse : 

% ^ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campnm." 

and in another the appearance of a hideous monster : 

** Monstmm horrendum in forma ingens cui lumen ademptum." 
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While eacpletives their feeble aid do jam, 
And ten &w words oft creep in one didl fine,* 

** A needless Alexandrine ends the song, * 
J%atj Wee a wounded enake^ drags its slow length along.' 

" Soft is the strain, when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth streafn in smoemer nwmbers JlM6s^ 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarssy roxigh verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, tod the words -move slow. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims along the main." 

« 

As an exercise in Onomatopoeia, the student may select such wOrdii 
as he can recall in which the sound bears a resemblance to the significa- 
tion. 



XXXIV. 

DEFINITION, Airo DISTINCTION OR DIFFBRENCE. 

The object of this exercise is to accustom the student to ao- 

quire clear ideas of things, and to perceive distinctions and 

differences wherever thej exist. Clear ideas of a subject 

must be acquired before any ' thing can be correctly said or 

written upon it. 

•• 
A definition, as described by logicians, consists of two parts, which they 
call the genus and the difference. The genus is the name of the doss to 
which the object belongs. The difference is the property or properties 
hy which the individual thing to be defined is distingnished from other 
individuals of the same class. Thus, if a definition is required of the 
•word JusticBy we may commence by saying, " Justice is that virtue which 
induces us to give every one his due.'* Here, virtue is the *class to which 
the object belongs ; but this part of th^efinition may be applied to Hon- 
etty^ another qu^ity of th^ same class(B well-as to justice ; for " Honesty 
is also a virtue which induces us to give every one nis due.'* Something 
more, thiercfore, must be added to our definition, by vrYach. justice may be 
distinguished from honesty^ and this something more, in whatever form it 
may he presented, will be .^e difference which excludes honesty finom the 
same definition. 
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JXJSTIOE* 

Justice is that virtue which induces us to give to every one 
his due. It requires us not only to render every article of 
property to its right owner, but also to esteem every one ac- 
cording to his merit, giving credit for talents and virtues 
wherever they may be assessed, and withholding our appro- 
bation from every fault, how great soever the temptation that 
leads to it. 

It inll eanlj be seen from this definition in nirhat the differmce lies, 
which exdades honesty from the definition. Honesty, it is trae, requires 
that we shonld render to every one his dne. But honesty does not neces- 
sarily imply the esteeming oif every one according to his merit, giving 
credit for talents and virtues, *^ &c. 

A definition should generally be an analysisis of the thing 
defined, that is, it should comprise an enumeration of its prin- 
cipal qualities or attributes. 

Example 2d, 

A Swallow, 

1. A swallow is an animaL — This definition is not correct, becaase it 
will apply also to a horse, or a cow, or a dog, or a cat, as well as to a 
swallow. 

2. A^ swallow is a bird. — So also is an eagle, or a goose, and therefore 
this dettnition is not sufficiently distinct 

3. A swallow is an animal which has two legs. — And so is a man, 
and therefore this definition is not sufficiently exclusive. 

4. A swallow is an animal that has two legs, and wings. — And so is a 
hat ; and therefore this definition is faulty. 

5. A swallow is an animal, that has wings, feathers, and a hard, 
glossy bill, witl^ short legs, a forked tail, and lar^ mouth, and ex- 
ceeding all other birds in the untirine rapidity of its flicht and evolutions. 
Its upper parte are steel blue, and we lower parts of a li^ht, chestnut 
color. It seeks the society of man, and attaches ite nest to me rafteil in 
bams. ^^ 

This definition contuns'the Sf^rence, as well as the class, and may 
fherefore be considered as sufficiently correct for our present purpose, t 

4f See Sytion^/meSj page 40. 

t See Paiker and Fox's Grammar, Part m., No. 387. 
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Example S<L 

Eternal, 

The term etenud is properly applied to iKat only which aiira^ has ex- 
sted and alwajs will exist It implies without beffinmng and toUkcmt end. 

This definition exdndes the applicatioi^ of the term eternal from eveacy 
jhing that ever had a beginning, as well as from that which will ever have 
an end. The drcomstiuice oi having no bmnning is the specific difiference 
between the terms eternal and ir\ftmte, infinite^ endless, unceasing, &&, 
imply only voithcvit end. 

After explaining the meaning, or giving the definition of 
the terms in this exercise, the student should be required to 
give an instance of the proper application of the word. 

Mcercises. 

Give a definition to the following words, and point out the distinction 
or difierence between them and other words, which in some respect 
resemble them. 

Temperance. To Transpose. Amplify. 

Equity. To Disregard. Composition. 

Synthesis. £xcellen<^. History, 

^alogy. Activity. Astrology. 

Comparison. To Disobey. literature. 

Judgment Tautology. Science. 

Beasoning. Narration. Art 

Description. Outline. 

The distinction or difierence between two subjects may 
likewise be exhibited as in the following 

J3x(xmple. 

Grammar, rhetoric, and logic are kindred branches of 
science, but each has its separate department and specific ob- 
jects, ifthetoric teaches how to express an idea in proper 
words ; grammar directs the arrangement and inflections of 
the words; logic relates to the truth or correctness of the 
idea to be expressed. Grammar addresses itself to the un- 
derstanding; rhetoric, to the imagination-; logic, to the judg- 
ment. Rhetoric selects the materials; granunar combines 
them into sentences ; logic shows the agreement, or disagree- 
ment, of the sentences with one another. A sentence may 
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be grammatically correct, but rhetorically iivcorrect, as in the 
foUowing extract : 

<' To take armis against a sea of troubles, and, by opposing, 
end them." 

Here every word is grammatically correct ; but to repre- 
sent a man clad in armor io fight water^ is a mixed metaphor, 
violating one of the fundamental principles of rhetoric. So, 
also, a sentence may be both grammatically and rhetorically 
faultless, while it violates logical principles. Thus, ^' All men 
are bipeds, and, as birds sire also bipeds, birds are to be con- 
sidered as men." 

Exercises. 

The Student mojf diow the distUuOim betwem the J^^ 

Quack and charlatan. , 

]hx>jector, speculator, and economist 

Bookworms and syllable hunters. 

Cant, prosing, puritanicaL 

The word liberaly as applied to politicians, theologians, and philoso- 
phers ; Ist, when assumed oy themselves ; 2dly, when applied to mem by 
their adversaries. 

The different senses in which the word independence is 
used, as applied to nations and individuals, to a man's charac- 
ter, opinions, and circumstances, is explained in the following 

jExample. 

When we speak of a nation's independence, we mean, that it 
is not connected with any other nation, so as to be obliged to 
receive laws or magistrates from it, to pay a revenue into its 
treasury, or in any way to submit to its dictates. When we 
se^ a nation whose laws ar^ framed by its own magistrates, 
whether elective or hereditary, without regard to the pleasure 
of any other nation ; where the taxes are levied for the sup- 
port of its own interest, and for tjie maintenance of its own 
magistrates ; where it is not necessary that the consent of 
another should be obtained, before it is at liberty to make 
war upon a foreign state, or to enter into alliance with any 
foreign power that they please, — to that nation custom ^ves 
the epithet " independent." 

Nor does the submission of a people to the will of a despot 
contradict its^ claim to be considered an independent naitidn. 
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The sabjects are, indeed, dependent upon the caprice of a 
tyrant, and he has absolute power over their lives, property, 
and political interest ; but this internal slavery does not ex- 
clude them from being considered independent as a nation, 
and from taking a partj as such, in the disputes of other gov- 
ernments, provided that their own master is not also subject 
to some foreign power. A subject province becomes inde- 
pendent, when, finding itself strong enough for its pui?pQse, it 
throws off the yoke of the ruling power, and declares itself 
free ; and it is recogni2fed as such by other nations, if it suc- 
ceeds in establishing its claim, either by arms, or the consent 
of the government to which it was subject. 

. A man is said to be independent in his character, when he 
does not permit the opinion of the world to influence his ac- 
tions. He is independent in his opinions, when he maintains 
them in spite of ridicule, or the ideas of the rest of the com- 
munity. If he conducts himself according to these opinions, 
carries into action his ideas of right and wrong, though they 
be contrary to what every one else thinks, he is independent 
in character. A man may he so subservient to another, that 
he will disguise his own opinions, and uphold those of the 
other. For some benefit conferred, or from the expectation 
of some advantage, he will stoop to flatter the notions of his 
patron, pretend to guide all his actions 'according to those 
ideas, and even regulate his conduct by rules which he knows 
to be wrong ; and merely for the sake of being permitted to 
expect a slight favor. Such a man has no claim to indepen- 
dence of character or opinions. 

When a person does not rely on the profits of his business 
for subsistence, but has laid up or received as an inheritance 
a sum of money, the income of which is sufficient for^ his 
maintenance, he is considered independent in his circum- 
stances. ' 

Independence is, in most cases, an excellent quality and 
State ; but when a man's independence of character leads him 
to abuse^ and refuse to conform to, the customs of his country, 
because he perceives in them something absurd, it makes him 
appear ridiculous. 

10 
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XXXV. 

ANALOGY. 

Analogy, "as defined by JolmBon, is a resemblance between 
two things with regard to some circumstances or effects. 

Webster defines it thus : An agreement or likeness between 
things in some circumstances or efiects, when the things are 
otherwise entirely difierent. Thus, learning is said to enlighten 
the mind, that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye, 
enabling it to discover what was hidden before.* 

JExample. 

Youth and morning resemble each other in many particu- 
lars. Youth is the first part of life. Morning is the first 
part of the day. Youth is the time when preparation is to be 
made for the business of life. In the morning, arrangements 
are made for the employment of the day. In youth, our 
spirits 'are light, no cares perplex, no troubles annoy us^ In 
the morning the prospect is fair, no clouds arise, no tempest 
threatens, no commotion among the elements impends. In 
youth we form plans which the later periods of life cannot 
execute ; and the morning, likewise, is often productive of 
promises which neither noon nor evening can perform. 

From this example it will be seen that subjects which in 
reality have in themselves no actual resemblance, may be so 
contrasted as to present an appearance of resemblance in their 
effects. Many of the beauties of poetry arise from the poet's 
observing these similitudes, and expressing them in appro- 
priate language. Thus darkness and adversity, ccmafort and 
light, life and the ocean, evening and old age, misfortune and 
a storm, a clergyman and a shepherd, smiles and sunshine, 
tears and rain, a guilty conscience and a defenceless 'body, are 
subjects which in themselves have no actual similitude ; yet, 
when contrasted with their effects, points of resemblance will 

- 

* When the thing to which the analogy is supposed happens to be men- 
tioned, analogy has after it the prepositions to or taith: when both the things 
are mentioned after analogy, the preposition between is ased. — Johnson. 



^ 
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be readily seen, which show an obvious analogy. Thus, also, 
in the foUowing extract the poet in addressing the sun shows 
an analogy between the evaporation of water, and the flight 
<^ a bird. 

^ Thou lookest on the waters, and thej glow 
And take them wings and mount aloft in air " &c. 

The skilful allusion to such analogies constitutes the highest 
art of the poet, as it forms also the most pleasing beauty of 
poetry. Indeed, without such allusions, poetry loses all of its 
charms, and verse degenerates into mere ^ stngsongJ 

It will be a useful exercise for the student to prepare lists 
of subjects between which an analogy may be traced. 



XXXVI. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

A Figure, in the science of language, is a departure from 
the common forms of words, from the established rules of 
«yntax, or from the tise of words according to their literal 
signification. 

A departure from the common form of words is called a figure 
of et5naiology, or an etymological figure. [_See Elision, SfcJ] 

A departure from the established roles of syntax is called a 
syntactical figure. [^See JEncdlage, Hyperhaton, Pleonasm, 4"^.] 

A departure from the use of words in their literal significa- 
tion is called a figure of rhetoric, or a rhetorical figure. [&« 
JVope, Metaphor.'] 

Figurative language properly includes all of these difierent 
kinds of figures; but the term is sometimes restricted to 
rhetorical figures.* 

* Holme8*8 " Rhetoric " enumerates a list of two hundred and fifty figures 
connected with the subjects of Logic, Rhetoric, and Grammar, llie work 
is remarkable for its quaintness, and possesses some merit cts a vocabulary. 
His cautions with regard to the use of figures are so characteristic, that they 
may afford some amusement, if not edification to the student. The follow 
ing is his language with regard to Tropes and Figures : 

"' The faults of Tropes are nine : 

1 8 8 4 5 

** Of tropes perplext, harsh, frequent, swoU'n, fetched far, 
6 7 8 » 

lU representing, forced, low, lewd, beware.'* 
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Many words that are nsed in common discourse have two significattoos, 
or rather significations of two different kinds j namely, a literal and a 
figurative signification. 

A word is said to he used literally or to hare its literal signification 
when it is used in a manner, which is authorized by the gen«^ consent 
of those who speak and write with correctness the language in which it is 
found. 

A word is used fignratirely, when thoughit retains its usual significa- 
tion it is applied in a manner different nom its common apphcation. 
Thus when we speak of the head of an amnudy we use the word Mad in its 
literal signification as implying that part of the body which contains the 
eyes, nose, mouth, ears, &c. But when we speak of the head of a class, 
or of a division of an army, or any thing without life, we recall to mind 
the analogy or resemblance between two objects, separately considering 
the hiphest or most prominent part of each, and apply the name of that 
part in the one, to the similar part in the other. In this manner the 
word is turned from its literal meaning to a figurative signification, and 
this turning of the word receives the rhetorical name of a trope ; a deriva- 
tion from a Greek word, which signifies a turning. So also, " The daum^* 
properly means the earUest part of the morning, or of the day ; and " tun- 
light " expresses the dote or latter part of day. But, by a rhetorical figure, 
these words are used to express the earUest and latest parts of other sub- 
iects. Thus, " the dawn of bliss,*' expresses the conmiencement of hap- 
•piness or bliss ; and, " the twilight of our woes^^ is used to signify the 
close or termination of sorrow. " The morning of our joy," implies the 
earliest period of our enjoyment " The eve of his departure," implies 
tiie latest point of time, previous to his departure. 

The use of figures, or of figurative language, is, — 

1. They render the language copious. 

2. The richness of language is thereby increased. 

3. They increase the power and expressiveness of language. 

4. They impart animation to style.* 

There is another class of figures styled metaphors^ which so 
nearly resemble tropes, that &e difference cannot always be 
easily described. 

The literal meaning of the word metaphor is a transferring from one 
subject to another, as used in rhetoric, it implies a transferring of the 



"And the faults of figures are six: 

12 8 

" Figures unnatural, senseless, too fine spun, 
4 6 6 

Over adorned, affected, copious, shun." (!!!) 

" Bhetoric made Easy, by John Holmes, London, 1755." 

* The student who would see a beautiful illustration of this subject, ii 
referred to Newman's Bhetoric, chap. 3d. 
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application of a word, in its literal meaning, from one object, or clasB of 
objects, to another, founded upon some similarity, analogy, or reseni" 
blance.* 

A metaphor is a simile or comparison expressed in one 
word. Thus: The soldiers were Hons in the combat: The 
soldiers fought like lions. [^See Comparison,'] 

A trope is the mere change, or turning, of a word from its original sig- 
nification. Hence, if the word be changed, the figure is destroyed. Thus, 
when we say. The clouds ^«<e?/ rain, we have a trope in the word./&retefl. 
If the sentence be read, The clouds foreshow rain, the figure disappears. 

The following examples will clearly illustrate the difference 
between plain and figurative language : 

Examples. 

Figurative. Sh^ had been the pupil of the village pastor, 
the favorite lamb of his little flock. 

Plain. She had been^ the pupil of the village dergyman, 
the favorite child of his small congregation. 

, Figurative.' Man ! thou pendulum between a smile and 
tear. 

Plain. Man I thou who art always placed between happi- 
ness and misery, but never wholly enjoying the one, nor to- 
tally afflicted with the other. 

Figurative. He found the tide*f wealth flowing merely iu 
the channels of traflfic ; he has diverted fix)m it invigorating 
rills to refresh the garden of hterature. 

Plain. He saw Uiat qien of wealth were employing their 
riches only in the business of commerce. He set the example 
of appropriating a portion of wealth to the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 

Figurative. • A stone, perhaps, may tell some wanderer 
where we lie, wheif we came here, and when we went away ; 
but even that will soon refuse to bear us record: Time's 
eflacing fingers will be busy on its surface, and at length wear 
it smooth. 

Plain. A stone, perhaps, may be erected over our graves, 
with an inscription bearing the date of our bjirth, and the day 



* " Metaphore is an alteration of a worde, from the proper and naturall 
meaning to that which is not proper, and yet agreeth thereunto by some 
likenesse that appeareth to be into it." — Wuson — The Arte of Ehetorigtta, 
p. 175. 

10* 
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of onr death ; but even that will not last long. In the course 
of time the stone will be mutilated or broken, and the inscrip- 
tion be entirely destroyed. 

It will readily be seen from these examples that analogy is 
the foundation of a large proportion of figurative language. 
Thus in the first example, ^^ She had been the pupil of die 
village pastor, the favorite lamb of his little flock/' the analogy 
lies between a clergyman and a shepherd ; a congregation and 
a flock of sheep, the little ones of the congregation and the 
young lambs of the flock. 

It will be found a very useful exercise for the student to 
trace out the analogies thus presented by figurative language. 
The following extracts are selected, in wluch he may point 
out the subjects between which the analogy is directly or in- 
directly implied. Such an exercise will open his eyes to the 
beauties of poetry, and prepare him for the imitation of those 
beauties. Perhaps it will be better that this should be an oral 
exercise. 

Extracts. * 

The meek-ejed mom appears, mother of dews, 
At first falDt gleaming in the dappled east 

How reverend is th^ace of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillaK rear their marble heads, 
To bear alofl its arched and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immoTable, 
Looking tranquillity ! 

Tonth is not rich in time ; it may be poor; 

Part with it, as with money, sparing ; pay 

No moment but in purchase of its worth; 

And what its worth — ask death-beds ; they can telL 



Enter this wild wood, 



And view the haunts of nature. Th9 calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeise, 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart 

Throngs of insects in the glade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, ouji sheds a blessing on the scene. 

The breath of night's destructiye to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. 
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So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That ail was lost. 

Tho Toice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground. 

Thou *rt purpling now, O Sun, the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning with rich light the cedar tops of Lebanon. 

The tempests of fortune. 

The last steps of day. 
The storms of adversity. 

My ear is pained, 
"NLy soul 18 sick with every dav*s report' 
Of wrong and outrage with wliich earth is Med. 

The superb lotus was holding up his cup to the stm. as if £»r a ftdl 
draught of his light 

Life is a sea as fathomless. 
As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of heaven 
Smiles on it, and 'tis decked wim every hue 
Of glog^and of joy. Anon, dark clouds 
Arise, J^tending winds of fate go forth, 
And H^pe sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 



XXXVIL 

TRANSLATION OF PLAIN INTO FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

The following Examples present instances of plain Jan-« 
gaage converted into figurative. This exercise will require 
a greater effort of imagination than the last ; but the difficulty 
of the task must not prevent an attempt at its execution. 

JSxamples.* 

Plain, It was evening, and the sun slowly went down. 
figurative, T was eve : — upon his chariot throne 

The sun sank lingering in the west. 
Plain, Showery April. 
Figurative, Tear-dropping April. 

* For an example showing the difference in the vivacity of style in plain 
and figurative language, see note on pages 118 and 119. 
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Plain. The winds made the large trees bend. 

Figurative, The giant trees leaned back from the encoim- 
tering breeze. 

Plain, The thunder is echoed from the tops of the moun- 
tains. 

Figurative, From peak to peak leaps the live thunder. 

Plain, It is again morning, a bright, fair, and pleasant 
morning ; and the clouds have all passed away. 

Figurative, The mom is up again, the dewy mom, 

. With breath all incense, and with cheek aU bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 

Plain, Oldest of Lakes. 

Figurative, Father of Lakes. 

Plain, Yonder comes the bright sun, enlightening the East. 

Figurative, But yonder comes the powerful Bang of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. 

Plain. The light dew — the unpleasant storms. 

Figurative, The light-footed dews : — the surly storms. 

Plain, The earth is covered with snow, or 
The snow covers the earth. ^^ 

Figurative, The earth lies buried in a sl^dd of snow. 

Plain, Much rain has fallen from the clouds to-day. 

Figurative. The clouds have dropped their garnered fulness 
down. 

Plain, The fair morning makes the eastern skies look bright. 

Figurative^, The fair morning gilds the eastern skies. 

Plain, Some solitary column stands alone, while the others 
have been thrown down. 

Figurative, Some solitary column mourns above its pros* 
trate brethren. 

Plain, If pleasant looks will not soothe your displeasure, 
I shall never attempt it with tears. 

Figurative, If sunshine will not dissolve thy snow, 
I shall never attempt it with rain. 

Plain. The love that is caused by excitement is soon de- 
stroyed by affliction. 

Figurative, The love that is ordered to bathe in win^ • 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 

Plain. Authors of modem date write for money, not for 
fame. 

Figurative, 'T is but to snip his locks they f modem authors) 
follow the golden-haired Apollo. 
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• The conversion of plain into figurative language requires 
*«he exercise of considerable thought, and quickness of percep- 
tion in tracing analogies. It is recommended to the student 
before he attempts an exercise of this kind, to read with at- 
tention portions of the works of some distinguished poet, with 
special reference to the figures he employs. Let him analyze 
the expressions, and point out what portions are figurative, in 
what the figure consists, and on what analogy the figure is 
founded. An exercise of this kind will bring the mind into 
vigorous action, and like all exercises having that tendency, 
cannot fail to be highly beneficial. 



xxxvin. 

BULES OF METAPHORS. 

The following are the rules laid down by Dr. Blair, m 
relation to metaphors : 

First They most be salted to the nature of the subject ; neither too 
numerous, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it We must neither attempt 
to force the subject, by the use of them, into a degree of elevation not 
congruous to it ; nor, on the contrary, suffer it to fall below its proper 
dignity. Some metaphors would be beautiful in poetrv, which would be 
unnatural in prose ; some are ^aceful in orations, whicn would be highly 
improper in nistorical composition. Figures are the dress of sentiment; 
ihey should, consequently, be adapted to the ideas which they are intended 
to adorn. 

The second rule respects the choice of objects whence metaphors are to 
be drawn. The field for figurative language is very wide. All nature 
opens her stores, and allows us to collect them without restraint But 
we must beware of using such allusions as raise in the mind mean, low, 
or dhtv ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it must entertain as well 
as enhghten. Th^ most pleasing metaphors are derived from the fre- 
quent occurrences of art and nature, or from the civil transactions and 
customs of mankind. 

In the third place, a metaphor should be founded on a resemblance, or 
analogy, which is clear and striking, not far fetched, nor difficult to be 
discovered. Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeasing, because 
ihey perplex the reader, and, instead of illustrating the thought, they ren- 
der it intricate and confused. 

In the fourth place, we must never jumble metaphorical and plain lan- 
ga&ge together ; that is, never construct a period, so that part of it must 
DO understood metaphorically, part literally. 

In the fifth place, take care not to make two different metaphors meet 
on the same object This, which is called mixed metaphor, is one of the 
)2jeatest abuses of the figure. Shakspeare's expression, for example. 
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^* To take omw against a sea of troubles/' makes a most unnatural medley, 
and entirely confounds the imagination.'*' 

In examining the propriety of metaphors, it is a good rule to form a 
picture of them, and to consider how me parts agree, and what kind of 
figure the wh^le presents, when delineated with a penciL 

Metaphors, in the sixth place, should not be crowded together on the 
same object Though each of them be distinct, yet if they oe heaped on 
one another, they produce confusion. 

The last rule concerning metaphors is, they should not be too far pur- 
sued. For, when the resemblance, which is the foundation of the figure, 
is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, an aUe- 
gory is produced, instead of a metaphor; the reader is wearied, and the 
discourse becomes obscured. This is termed, straining a metaphor. 



XXXIX. 



PROSOPOPOEIA, OB PERSONIFICATION. 

The literal meaning of prosopopoeia is, the change of things to 
■persons. A fondness for life and animated beings, in prefer- 
ence to inanimate objects, is one of the first principles of lite- 
rary taste. That figure, therefore, by which life and action 
are attributed to inanimate objects, is one of frequent occur- 
rence among the best writers of prose and of poetry. To por 
etical writers, especially, it is of the greatest consequence, as 
constituting the very life and soul, as it were, of their num- 
bers. This will easily be seen by the following example : 

** The brilliant sim is rising in the east." 

How tame and spiritless Is this line, compared with the manner in 
which the same idea is expressed by the poet, thus : 

**But yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 
Rejoicing in the east." t 



* Mr. Steele, in his " Prosodia RaHonalis,'* has rescued the Bard of 
Avon from ^is inconsistent metaphor, by the suggestion, that it was 
originally written, " To take arms against assail of troubles." 

f This extract, from Thomson's Seasons, operates as a temptation, that 
cannot be resisted, to present another from the same page, which, as a pic 
ture. remarkable alike for beauty of coloring, dignity of appearance, and 
snbhmity of conception, is scarcely equalled in any other language. That 
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There are three different degrees of this figure, says Dr. 
Blair, which it is requisite to distinguish in order to determine 
the propriety of its use. 

The first is, when some of the properties of 4iying creatures are as- 
cribed to inanimate objects ; the second, when these inanimate objects are 
described asadtinglikesuchas have life; and the third, when they are ex- 
hibited as speaking to ns, or as listening. 

The first and lowest degree of this figure, which consists in ascribing to 
tnanimate objects some of the qualities of Uving creatwtes^ raises the style so 
little, that the humblest discourse admits it without any force. Thus, a 
ragtfig- storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster — are familiar expres- 
sions. This, indeed, is so obscure a degree of personification, that it 
might, perhaps, be properly classed with simple metaphors, which almost 
escape our observation. 

The second degree of this figure is, when we represent inanimate objects 
as acting like those ^at have hfe. Here we rise a step higher, and the 
personification becomes sensible. According to the nature of the action 
which we ascribe to those inanimate objects, and to the particularity with 
which we describe it, is the strength of the figure. When pursued to a con- 
siderable length, it belongs omj to studied harangues; when slightly 
toudied, it may be admitted into less elevated compositions. 



the student may duly appreciate the skill of the poet, and the magnificence 
of the design, it is first presented in plain language : ' 

" Every thing that grows depends on the light and heat of the sun, as it 
is passing along the ecliptic. All mankind aepend upon it for their daily 
subsistence. The seasons, the hours, the wind and the rain, the dew and 
the storm, influenced as they are by the sun, are instrumental in producing 
herbs, fruits, and flowers, during the whole year." 

From Bxzch a tame and lifeless recital, the poet has formed the following 
magnificent picture, which he holds up to the sun, under the name (see 
Onomatopoeia) of " Parent of Seasons : " 

** The vegetable world is also thine 
Parent of Seasons ! who the pomp precede. 
That waits thy throne, as through thy vast domain, 
Annual, along the bright ecliptic road. 
In world-rejoicing state, it moves sublime. 
Meantime tne expecting nations, circled gay, 
With all the various tribes of foodful eartu. 
Implore thy bounty, or send grateful up 
A common hymn ; while, round thy beaming car. 
High seen, the Seasons lead, in spnghtly dance 
Harmonious knit, the rosy-fingered Hours, 
The Zephyrs floating loose, the timely Bains, 
Of bloom ethereal, the light-footed Dews, 
And, softened into joy, the surly Storms. 
These, in successive turn, wiXh>lavish hand. 
Shower every beauty, every fragrance shower, 
Herbs, flowers, and fruits ; till, kindling at thy touch, 
From land to land is flushed the vemaTyear." 
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Mcample. 

" The offended Law draws the sword from its scabbard, in vengeanoo 
against the murderer." 

Here the law is beaiitifully personified, as reaching forth its hand tp 
give us a sword for putting a murderer to death. 

In poetry, personmcatiotis of this kind are extremely frequent, and aie, 
indeed, the life and soul of it In the descriptions of a poet, who has a 
lively fancy, eyery thing is animated. Homer, the father of poetry, is re- 
markable for the use of this figure. War, peace, darts, rivers, every thing, 
in short, is alive in his writings. The same is true of Milton and Shak- 
speare.* 

The third and highest degree of this figure is when inanimate objects 
are represented, not only as feeling and acting, but as speaking to us^ or 
UsUning when toe address them. This is the boldest of all rhetoric^ fienies ; 
it is the style of strong passion only, and theiefo^ should neyer*be at- 
tempted, except when the mind is considerably heated and agitated. 

The following is an example of this kind : 

Must I leave thee. Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades. 
Fit haunts of gods 1 where I had hoped to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. # 

It is to be remarked, with regard to this degree of personification, ./£r8f, 
that it should never be attempted unless when prompted by strong feel- 
ing, and should never be contmucd when the feeling l>egins to subside. 

Secondly. That an object that has not some dignity in itself, or which is 
incapable of making a proper figure in the elevation to which we raise it, 
should never be personified. Thus, to address the body of a friend is not 
at all unnatural ; but to address the several parts of the body, or the 
clothes which he wore, is not compatible with the dignity of grave 
composition. 

Examples of the three degrees of personification for the student to 
designate: 

s 

With other ministrations, thou, oh Nature, 
fiealest thy wandering and distempered child. 

Unoomforted and friendless solitude. 

Come, funeral flower ! thou shalt form my nosegay now. 



^ No perBonification is more striking, or introduced on a more proper 
occasion, than the following of Milton, upon Eve's eating the forbidden 



fruit: 



" So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 
" Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate I 
** Earth felt the wound ; and nature, from her seat, 
'* Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
" That all was lost " 
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Sweet scented flower, who 't wont to bloom 
On January's front severe. 

The meek-eyed Mom appeazs, mother of dews. 

Young Bay pours in apace, 

And opens all the dawny prospect wide. 

Oh ! there is a charm, that morning has, 

That gives the brow of age a sma(£ of voufh 

And makes the lip of youth breathe perfumes exquisite. 

The breath' of nisht 's destructive to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. 

*No arm, in the day of the conflict could wound him, 
Though war launched his thunder in fury to IdlL 

There is no malice in this burning coal ; 

The breath of heaven hath blown its spirit out» 

And strowed repentant ashes on his head. 

Pale Auiumn spreads o'er him the leaves of the forest, 
The fays of the wild chant the dirge of his rest, 
And thou, little brook, still the sleeper deplorest, 
And moistenest the heath-bell that weeps on his breast 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. 

< 
I have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away these blushes. 

All delights are vain ; but that most vain. 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
live registered upon our broken tombs, 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death ; 
When, spite of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavor of this present breath may bay 
That honor, which shall 'bate his s^the^s keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity, "i^ 

* Any volume of poetry will furnish exercises of this kind to the student, 
rendering it unnecessary to multiply them here. In personifyiiig inanimate 
objects, uiings remarkable for power, greatness, or sublimity, are represented 
as male8. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, or spoken of as receivers 
and containers, are represented asfcTnales, 

11 
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XL. 

SIMILE, OB C0MFABI80K.* 

A simile is the likening of the subject, of which we speak, 
to another subject haying some simLLaritj, in order to render 
the description more forcible and perspicuous. In a strict 
sense, it differs from comparison, in wUch the subject may 
have an obvious likeness, f But msmj rhetoricians consider 
the terms as synonymous, and in this light thej are presented 
in this connexion. This figure is extremely frequent bftth in 
prose and poetry ; and it is often as necessary to the exhibi- 
tion of the thought, as it is omam^ital to the laiOgaage in 
which that thought is conveyed. 

In all comparisons there should be found something new 
or surprising, in order to please and illustrate. Consequent- 
ly they must never be instituted between things of the same 
species. % 



* Every simile is more or less a comparison^ — but every comparison is 
not a simtls ; the latter compares things only as far as they are alike ; but 
the former extends to those things which are different. In this manner 
there may be a comparison between large things and small, although there 
can be no ^ood simple* 

t The distinction between simile and oomparisoo is, that the former has 
reference to the quality ; l&e latter to the Quantity, Comparison is between 
more and less ; smiilitude is between fNxM and had, ** Hannibal hunff like 
a tempest on the declivities of the Alps " — is a likeness by simumtde, 
" The sublimity of the Scriptm^ prophets exceeds that of Homerj as mnch 
as thunder is louder than a whisper " — is a likeness by oompanson. ^—J. 
Q. Adorns^ Lee. 9. 

X The simile, or comparison, may be considered as diffeiing in form only 
from a Metaphor, the resemblance being stated in the comparison, which 
in the metaphor is only implied. Each may be founded on actual resem- 
blance or on analogy. Metaphors and comparisons founded on analogy are 
the more frequent and the more striking, because the more remote and un- 
like in themselves any two objects are^ the more is t}ie mind impressed and 
gratified by the perception of some pomt in which they agree. Intimately 
connected with Simile and Comparison is the Emilem ; the literal mean- 
ing of which is, ** som^hing inserted in the hodof of another ; " but tb.e word 
is used to express " a picture, representing one thmg to the eye, and another 
tc the understanding: " or, a j>ainting, or representation, intended to hold 
forth some moral, or political instruction. Thus^ a btdanee is an emblem 
of justice; a erovm is the emblem of royalty ; a sceptre^ of power or sove 
reignty. Any thing, which represents another thing in its predominant 
qualities, is also an emblem. Thus a looking glass, which shows spots, 
without ma^ifying them, is an emblem of a true friend, who will show us 
our fa^ts without exaggeration. A torch, reversed and expiring, with th<i 
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All comparisons, says Dr. Blair, may be reduced under two 
Jieads, explaining, and embellishing. But embellishing com- 
parisons are those which most frequently occur. 

Besemblance, it has been observed, is the foundation of this fi^^ar& 
bat resemblance mnst not be taken in too strict a sense for actual sunin 
tude. Two objects may raise a train of concordant ideas in the mind, 
thongh they resemble each other, strictly speaking, in nothing. For ex- 
ampte, to describe the natnre of soft and melancholy music, Osuan says : 

" The music of Carry], like the memory of joys that are past, was pleas- 
ant and moumfal to the soul." 

This is happy and delicate ; yet no kind of music bears any actual 
resemblance to the memory of past joys. 

Comparisons should not be mtroduced on ^ occasions. As they are 
the language of imagination, rather thim of passion, an author can 
hardly commit a greater fault, than in the midst of passion or strong 
feeling to introduce a simile. Even in poetry it should be employed with 
moderation ; but in prose much more so. 

The following rules are laid down bv Dr. Blair in the use of com- 
parisons: 

In the^r^f, they must not be drawn fh>m things which have too near and 
obvious a resemblance of the object with which they are compared ; for - 
'.he pleasure which we receive from the act of comparing arises from the 
discovery of likenesses among things of different species where we should 
not, at nrst sight expect, a resemblance. 

In the fceond place, as comparisons ought not to be fbunded on likenesses 
too obvious, much' less ought they to be founded on those whieh are too 
faint and distant. These, instead of assisting, strain the fancy to compre 
hend them, and throw no light upon the subiect 

' In the tiUrd place, the object from which a comparison is drRwn ought 
never to be an unknown object, nor one of which few people can have a 
clear idea. Therefore similes founded on philosophical discoveries, or on 
any thing with which persons of a particular trade only, or a particular 
profession, are acquainted, produce not their proper effect. They should be 
drarvm from those illustrious and noted objects, which most readers have 
either seen, or can strongly conceive. 

In the fourth place, in compositions of a serious or elevated kind, similes 
should not be drawn from low or mean objects. These degrade and vilify ; 
whereas similes are generally intended to embellish and dignify. There- 
fore, except in burlesque writings, or where an object is meant to be de- 
graded, mean ideas should never be presented. 



motto, " My nourishment is my bane," is an emblem of the improper use 
we are too apt to make of things, when either by usmg them improperly, ot 
too f^ly, we subvert the design for which they were at first intea^. 

<* The oil thus feeds, thus quenches flame : 
So love gives honor ; — love 'gives shame." 

(^rles^ Booh ofBrfihlems. 

Emblems are frequently the foundations of both Simile and Comparisoa. 
Analogy is the foundation of the three. 
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jEb:ample9, 

1. Wit and humor are like those volatile essences, which, 
being too delicate to bear the open air, evaporate almost as 
soon as thej are exposed to it. 

2. Like birds whose beauties languish, half concealed. 
Till mounted on the wing their glossy plumes 
!Ebq>anded, shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 

& And in the smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

4. Then marked they dashing broad and far 
The broken billows of the war. 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave. 

5. She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thought^ 
And with a green and yellow melancholy * 

She sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief. 

«. Oh Night, 

And Storm and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong,' 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman. 

7. This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar ; but thy sofl murmuring 
Sounds sw^et as if a sister's voice reproved 
. That I with stem delights should e'er have been so moved. 

8. They are the native courtesies of a feeling mind, 
showing themselves amid stem virtues and masculine energies 
like gleams of light on points of rocks. 
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9- I never tempted her with word too large ; 
But as a brother to a sister showed 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. 

10. Curses, like chickens, always come home to roost. 

11. As no roads are so rough as those which have just 
been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as those that have 
just turned saints. 

12. True friendship is like sound health, the yalue of it 
is seldom known until it is lost. 

Exercises. 

Let the student compare a man of integrity with a rock ; 
and show the circumstances of resemblance. 
Compare Life, with the Ocean. 
** Adversity, with a storm. 
^ Affluence, with a fountain. 
^ the life of man with the leaves on the tree. 
^^ Death wi4l the falling of the leaf. 
^ Youth, with Spring. 
" Manhopd, with Summer. 
" Old age, with Autumn. 
« Death, with Winter. 
" The reflection of light from the water, with the 

sparkling of the diamond. 
** Wit and Humor with a volatile essence. 
^ The minds of the aged, with the tombs which 

they are approaching. 
* The style of two writers; one with a convex 

mirror, scattering the light, — the other with 

the concave speculum, concentraUng the rays 

to a focus. 
^ Departing blessings to the flight of birds. 



XLL 

ANTITHESIS. 



Antithesis, is the counterpart of comparison, and is founded 
the contrast or opposition of two objects. By contrasti 

1 -!« 



on 

11 
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objects opposed to each other appear in a stronger fight, and 
their pecdiar beauties or defects appear in bold relief. 

Antitheses, like comparisons, must be subjected to some rules. They 
mnst take place between ihinga of the same species. Sabstantives, attn 
botes, qnafities, fiwadties of the same kind, mast be set in opposition. To 
constitnte An antithesis between a man and a lion, virtue and hanger, 
figure and color, would be to form a contrast where there is no opposi- 
tion. Bat to contrast one man with another, rirtoes with Tirtaes, fig- 
nreft with figni^s, is pertinent and proper, because in these cases there 
must be stmdng opposition. 

Antithesis makes the most brilliant appearance in the delineation of 
characters, particularly in history. The historian, in the performance of 
this delicate part of his task has a good opportunity for displaying his 
discernment and knowledge of human nature ; and of distinguishing &ose 
nice shades by which virtues and vices nm into one another, fi is b^ 
such colors only that a character can be strongly painted, and antithesis 
is necessary to denote those distinctions. 

Antithesis, also, by placing subjects in contrast, prompts the judge- 
ment ; and is therefore a very common figure in argnmentatiye writing. 
• Antithesis is also used with great advantage in descriptions or repre- 
sentations of the power and extent of a quality, as follows : 

** I can command the ligfatnxngs,0-and am dust." 

Again. In the description of the power of Ihe steam-engine, a late 
writer says : " The trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend 
an oak, is as nothing to it It can engrave a seal and crush masses of 
obdurate metal before it, — draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as gossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors, — cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fury of the winds and waves.'' *^ 

, 1. Behold my servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry; 
behold my serrants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; behold 
my servants shall refoice, but ye shall be ashamed. 

2. ReUgion and Superstition, contrasted. 

Religion is the offspring of Truth an,d Love, and the parent 
of Benevolence, Hope and Joy. 9kiperstition is the child of 



* The author of Lacon very justly remarks : '* To extirpate antithesis 
from literature altogether, womd be to destroy at one stroke about eicht 
tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, now existing in the world. H is 
a figure capable not only of the greatest wit, but sometimes of the greatest 
beaufy,. and sometimes of the greatest sublimity." 
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Discontent, and her children are Fear and Sorrow. The 
former invites us to the moderate enjoyment of the world, 
find all its tranquil and rational pleasures. The latter teaches 
us only that man was born to mourn and to be wretched. 
The foimer invites us to the contemplation of the various 
beauties of the globe, which heaven has destined for the seat 
of the human race ; and proves to us that a world so exquis- 
itely framed could not be meant for the abode of misery and 
pain. The latter exhorts us to retire from the world, to fly 
from the enchantments of social delight, and to consecrate the 
hours to solitary lamentation. The former teaches us that to 
enjoy the blessings sent by our benevolent preator is virtue 
and obedience. The latter informs us that every enjoyment 
is an offence to the Deity, who is to be worshipped only by 
the mortification of every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting 
exercise of sighs and tears. 

3. ^Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dulL 

Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, fulL 

4. Eiiowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place. 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Kn6wledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

5. An upright minister asks what recommends a man \ a 
corrupt minister asks who recommends him. 

6. When the million applaud, you ask what harm you 
have done ; when they censure you, what good. 

* 

7. Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the 
merit v but posterity will regard the merit rather tnan the man* 

8. Contrasted faults through all his manners reign, 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue. 
And e'en in penance planning sins anew. 
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The stadent may^now write a list of sabjects in pairs, 
which can be presented in antithesis, and present one or 
more of them accordingly. 



PABALLEL. 

A parkllel, cdtftidered as a composition, is a kind of compar- 
ison made to exhibit the resemblance between two characters 
or writings, to show their conformity as it is continued through 
many particulars, or in essential points. The parallel is 
sometimes diversified by antitheses, to show in a strong light 
the points of indiyidoal distinction. 

Mcample Igt. ^ 

PABALLEL BETWEEN POPE AND DBYDEN* 

Pope professed to have learned his poetry from Bryden, whom, when- 
eyer an opportunity was presented, he praised throngh his whole life 
with nnraried liberality, and perhaps ma character may receive some 
illustration if he be compared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding, and nicety of discernment, were not allotted 
in a less proportion to Dry£n than to JPope. ^e rectitude of Diyden's 
mind was sufficiently shown by the dismission of his poetical prejudices, 
and the rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But Dry- 
den never desired to apply all the judgment that he had. He wrote, and 
professed to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased others he 
contented himself. He spent no time in struggles to rouse latent powers ; 
he never attempted to make that better which was already good, nor 
often to mend what he must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he 
tells us, with very little consideration ; when occasion or necessity called 
upon him, he poured out what the present moment happened to supply 
and when once it had passed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for, 
when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy; he desired to excel, and therefore al- 
ways endeavored to do his best ; he did not court the candor, but dared 
the judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, he 
showed none to himself. He examined lines and words with minute and 
punctilious observation, and retouched every part with indefatigable dili- 
gence, till he had left nothing to be forgiven. For this reason he kept 
nis pieces very long in his hands, while he copidered and reconsidered 
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them. The only poems which can he supposed to have heen written with 
such regard to the times as might hasten their publication, were the two 
satires of Thirty-eight ; of which Dodsley told me, that they were brought 
to him by the aumor, that they might be fajrly copied. " Every line,*' 
said he, " was then written twice over ; I gave him a dean transcript, 
which he sent some time afterwards to me for the press, with every Une 
written twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at their publication, 
was not strictly true. His parental attention never abandoned them, 
what he found ambs in the first edition, he silently corrected in ^ose 
that followed. He appears to have revised the Biad, and freed it from 
some of its imperfections ; and the Essay on Criticism received many hn-' 
provements after its first appearance. It will seldom be found trait he 
altered without adding clearness, elegance, or vigor. Pope had perhaps 
the judgment of Dryden ; but Diyden certainly wanted tne diligence odf 
Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to Dryden, 
whose education was more scholastic, ana who, before he became an au- 
thor, had been allowed more time for study, with better means of infer- 
mation. His mind has a larger range, and he collects his images and 
illustrations from a more extensive circumference of science, brydea 
knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his local manners. 
The notions of Bryden were formed by comprehensive speculation, and 
those of Pope by minute attention. There is more dignity in the 
knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetry was 
not the sole praise of either, for both excelled likewise in prose ; but'Pope 
did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The st^jjle of Dryden is 
capricious and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and uniform. JDryden 
obeys the motions of his own mind. Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Diyden is sometimes vehement and rapid, Pope 
is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a natnral field, 
rising into inequalities, and diversified by the varied exuberance of abun- 
dant vegetation; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet ; thai quality without 
which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; that energy which col- 
lects, combines, amplifies, and animates ; the supcrioritv must, with some 
hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be fnrerred, that of this 
poetical vigor Pope had only a little, because Diyden had more ; for 
eveiy other writer, since Milton, must give place to Pope ; and even of 
Dryden it must be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems. Dryden*s performances were always^ betsty, either excited 
by some external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he com- 
posed without consideration, and published without correction. What 
his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he 
sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all 
that study might produce, or chance might supply. If the flights of Dry- 
den, therefore, are higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. If of 
Dryden^s fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
constant. Diyden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls be- 
low it Dryden is read with frcouent astonishment, and Pope with 
perpetual delight 
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This jMraDel yriR^ I hope, ^ere it is wtSl oooiidered, be fovmd just: 
and if toe reader Bhonld suspect me, as I suspect myself of some partial 
fondness for the memor^.of l)]7den, let him not too hastily condemn me ; 
for meditation and inqnirj may, periu4)8, show him the reasonableness of 
my determination. 

JExampU 2d, 

PARALLEL BETWEEN JAT Ain> HAMILTOKi 

It vera, indeed, a bold task to Tentnra to draw into comparison the rela 
tire merits of Jay and Hamilton on the fame and fortunes of their country, 
— a bold task, — and yet, bold as it is. we feel impelled at least to venture 
on openinK it They were undoubteoly par nobUe fratnun, and yet not 
twin brothers, — pares sed impares^ — like, but uolike. In patriotic attach, 
ment equal, for who would venture therein to assign to either the superi 
ority ? yet was that attachment, though e^ual in deg^e, far different in 
kind ; with Hamilton it was a sentiment, with Jar a principle ; with HamU 
ton, enthnsiastie passion, with Jay, duty as well as k>ve; with Hamilton, 
patriotism was the paramount law, with Jay, a law mc& graviori lege. 
Either would have gone through fire and water to do his country service, 
and laid down freely his life for her safety, Hamilton with the roused cour 
age of a lion. Jay with the cakn fearlessness of a man ; or, rather. Hamil 
ton's courage would have been that of aeoldier, Jay's, that of a Cnristian. 
Of the latter it might be truly said : 

" Conselence mad« him ftrm, 
That boon companion, who her stroiw breastplate 
BuckJee on blm, that rears no ffollt within, 
And bMs him on, and fear not. " 

In intellectnal power, in depth, and grasp, and versatility of mind, as well 
as in all the splendid and brilliant parts wnich captivate and adorn, Hamil- 
ton was greatly, not to say immeasurably. Jay's superior. In the calm and 
deeper wisdom of practical duty^ in the government of others, and still 
more in the government of himself, in seeing clearly the right,' and following it 
whithersoever it led firmly, patiently, self-denyingly, Jay was a^ain greafly, 
if not immeasurably, Hamilton's superior. In statesman-like tment, Hamil 
ton's mind had in it more of " constructive ''power, Jay's of " executive." 
Hamilton had genius. Jay had wisdom. We would have taken Hamilton 
to plan a government, and Jay to carry it into execution ; and in a court 
of law we would have Hamiltcm for our advocate^ if our cause were gener- 
ous^ and Jay forjudge, if our cause were just 

The fame of Ham&ton, like his parts, we deem to shine brighter and far 
ther than Jay's, but we are not sure that it should be so, or rather we are 

Suite sure that it should not. For, when we come to examine and compare 
leir relative course, and its bearing on the countr^r and its fortunesj the 
reputation of Hamilton we find to go as far beyond his practical share in it. 
as Jay's falls short of his. Hamilton's civil o^cial life was a brief ana 
single, though brilliant one. Jay's numbered the years of a ^neration, and 
exhausted every department of diplomatic, civil, and judicial trust. In 
fideli^ to their country, both were pure to their heart's core ; yet was 
Hamilton loved, perhaps, more than trusted, and Jay trusted, perhaps, more 
than loved. 

Such were they, we deem, in differing, if not contrasted, points of char- 
acter. Their lives, too, when viewed from a distance, standout in equally 
striking but much more painful contrast. Jay's, \jewed as a whole, has in 
it a completeness of parts such as a nicer critic demands for the perfection 
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dt an epic poem, with its beginning of promise, its lien^ middle, and its* 
peacefol end, and partaking, too, somewhat of the same cold stateliness ; 
noble, however, still, and glorious, and ever pointing, as such poem does, to 
the -stars. Sic itw ad astra. The life of Hamilton, on ^e other hand, 
broken and fragmentary, began in the darkness of romantic interest, nm 
ning on into the sympathy of a high passion, and at length breaking off in 
the midst, like some naif-told tale of sorrow, amid teats and blood, even as 
does the theme of the tragic poet. The name of Hamilton, therefore, was a 
name to conjure with ; that of Jay, to swear by. Hamilton had his frailties, 
arising out of passion, as tragic heroes have. Jay's name was faultless, and 
his coarse passionless, as becomes the epic leader, and, in point of fact, was, 
while living, a name at which frailty blushed, and corruption trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly speaking, ca^e such disparity of the fate be- 
tween equals, the stricter morals, the happier life, ^e more peaceful death, 
to what can we trace it but to the healthful power of religion over the heart 
and conduct ? Was not this, we ask, the ruling secret ? Hamilton was a 
Christian in his youth, and a penitent Christian, we doubt not, on his dyinr 
bed ; but Ja^ was a Christiui, so far aa man may Judge, every day and 
hour of his hfe. He had but one rule, the gospel of Cnrist ; in that he was 
nurtured, — ruled by that, through grace, he lived, — resting on that, in 
prayer, he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to be objects of our highest sym 
pathetic admiration, yet, wim the name of Hamilton, as the master says of 
tragedy^ the lesson is given ** with pity and in fear." Not so with tliat of 
Jay ; with him we wa& fearless, as in the steps of one who was a Chsis 
TiAM as well as a patriot. 



Exercises, 

A Pbraflel between the Old and New Testament 

„ between the writings of St. Paul and St. John. 
„ The character of Napoleon and of Washington* 
„ Lord .Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton. 
„ The Profession of the Law and that of Divinity. 
„ The invention of the art of printing with the discorery^of' 
the application of steam to mechanical poipoaes. « 



XLin. 

• ALLEGORY. 

Allegory * is a species of writing, in which one thing is ex- 



)hor; as it is the 



* Dr. Blair says, ** An allegory is a continued metapl 
representation of one thing bv another that resembles it.'* And under the 
head of metaphor he says, " When the resemblance which is the foundation 
of this figure is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circum 
stances, an allegory is produced instead of a metaphor.** 
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pressed, and another is understood. The analogy is intended 
to be so obvious, that the reader cannot miss the application ; 
but he is left to draw the proper conclusion for his own use. 

It is, for this reason, chieflj employed when a writer desires to com- 
municate some important intelligence or advice*, but is not permitted, or 
does not wi^ to deliver it in pUun terms. It is also used for ornament, 
or to convey instruction, so as to interest the imagination, and flatter the 
nnderstanding, by giving the reader the appearance of instructing himself. 

Allegories are of three kinds: first, those designed for or* 
nament ; secondly, those designed for instruction ; ai^d, thirdly, 
those intended both to adorn and instruct. In employing al- 
legories, care must be taken that the phraseology be all figu- 
rative, and that the attributes of the primary and secondary 
object be not confounded and interchanged. 

MxampU Ist,* 

PATIENCE, AN ALLEGORY. 

Patience was the child of Forbearance and Gentleness, and 
they lived in the town of Perseverance.. When very young, 
she began to exercise that virtue which was afterwards 
named from her. She was a very extraordinary child, and 
it has ever been said of her, that she could work all things. 
She had an aunt called Adversity, who troubled her very 
much, but, it was observed, that the more she was subjected 
to the trials of this relation, the more brightly the lustre of 
her character shone forth ; for, while her unde. Prosperity, 
was near her, she seemed to have no opportunity of exercis- 
ing her graces. She had a grandmother, (on her mother's 
side,) named Meekness, and she seemed to imbibe many of 



* This allegory was written by one of the pupils of the school under the 
eharge of the aumor. It is presented just as it was written by the young 
lady, who, though but " I'ust m her teens/- has certainly sustained tl|| figure 
fluonghout in excellent " ke^ing.^ " 

As instances of the allegory, which may be studied and imitated, may 
he mentioned, **The Hill of Science," .a«d, "The Jq\imey of a Day, a 
Picture of Human Life,*' by Johnson ; " An Eastern Narrative," by Hawks 
•worth, entitled, " No Life pleasing to God which is not useful to Man ; *• 
^*» The Eightieth Psalm of David ; " No. .53 of the "Spectator ; '» and " The 
PilgrijBi** Progress," which is, perhaps, the longest allegory, ever written. 
To these may be added a very recent little work of Charles, Pickens, en 
tiiedf ^VA Ciiristmas Carol," which cannot .he too bi^iy > cqtzi^ended for 
the moral Je84 on which it conveys. 
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the qualities of that excellent lady. She also had a grand- 
father, Goodness, whose blood seemed to run in her veins in 
a large degree. All who lived in her neighborhood used to 
say, that she was the loveliest child they ever beheld. But, 
although so much admired, she had no Pride about her, 
though Vanity, an old man living in the vicinity, used to lay 
a claim*to relationship with her. She was very much troubled 
by his daughters, Selfconceit and Foolishness, but she never 
retorted in the least. Even they themselves could not eay, 
that they had ever heard an axtgry word proceed from her 
Hps, and, although they tried to disturb and rume her uniform 
good nature, they never could succeed so far, as even to be 
able to say, that she ever appeared to cherish a wrathful 
spirit. She had no Hatred about her, neither would she foster 
Spite or Malice in her innocent heart. She made rapid ad- 
vances from day to day, in every good word and work, and 
her name even became a proverb among all .who knew her. 
Mothers made her an example to their daughters,- and fathers 
did not forget her when admonishing their sons. She became 
more beloved and respected every day of her life, by all, for 
no one could see her without admiring her for her many good 
qualities. She appeared to be compounded of all the qualities 
that adorn the female character, without the least mixture of 
anything bad. In due time she was married to a young 
gentleman, by the name of Longsufiering. Some of the most 
distinguished among her children were Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Example 2d. 

THE EHPIBE OF FOETBT. 
BT FONTENELLE. 

rids empire is a very large and populous oonntry. It is divided, like 
some of the countries on the continent, into the higher and lower re^ons. 
The nnper region is inhabited by grave, melancholy and sullen people, who, 
like otner mountaineers, speak a langusjge very different from that of the in- 
habitants of the valleys. The trees in this part of the country are very 
toll, having their tops among the clouds. Their horses are superior to those 
of Barbary, being fleeter than the winds. Their women are so beautiful as 
to eclipse the star of day. 

The great citv which you see in the maps, beyond the lofty mountains, 
is the capital of this province, and is called Epic. It is built on a sandv* 
and un^teful soil, which few take the trouble to cultivate. The length 
of the city is many days* journey, and it is otherwise of a tiresome extent. 
On leaving its gate, we always meet with men who are killing one another ; 
whereas, when we pass through Romance, which forms the suburbs of 

12 
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Epic, and yfidoh is laiger than the city itMlf, we meetiritti gvcmptf of happr 
people, who are hastening to the shrine of Hymen. The Mountains of 
TraJ^eay are also in the province of Upper Poetxy. They are very steep, 
with dan^roas precipices : and, in consequence, muiy of its people bnila 
their habitations at the bottom of the hills, and imagine themselves hish 
enouglL. There have been found on these mountains some very beaatixul 
rains of ancient cities ; and, from time to time, the materials are carried 
lower down to build new cities ; for they now never build nearly so high oa 
thev seem to have done in former times. The Lower Poetry is very similar 
to me swamps of Holland. Burlesque is the capital, which is situated amidst 
stagnant pools. Princes speak there as if they had sprung from the dung- 
hill, |uid all the inhabitants are buffoons from tneir birth. 

Comedy is a city which is built on a pleasant spot, but it is too near to 
burlesque, and its^rade witii this place has much degraded the manners of 
its citizensi 

I beg that you will notice, on the lAap, those vast solitudes which lie be 
tween High and Low Poetry, They are called the deserts of Common 
Sense. There is not a single city in 'the Whole of this extensive country, 
and only a few cottag[es scattered at a distance from one another. The iju 
terior of the country is beautiful and fertile, but you need not wonder that 
there are so few who choose to reside in it ; for the- entrance is very rugged 
on all sides ; the roads are narrow and difficult ; and there are selaom any 
guides to be found, who axe capable of conducting strangers. 

Besides, this country borders on a province where every person prefers 
to remain, because it appears to be very agreeable, said saves the trouble of 
penetrating into the Deserts of Common Sense. It is the Province of False 
ThougH^ts. Here we always tread on flowers, — every thing seems enchant- 
ing. But its {greatest inconvenience is, that the ground is not solid ; the 
foot is always sinking in the mire, however careful one may be. Elegy is 
the Capital. Here the people do nothing but complain ; but it is said that 
they find a pleasure in their complaints. The city is surrounded with 
woods and rocks, where the inhabitant walks alone, making them the con 
fidants of his secrets ; of the discovery of which he Ib so much afraid, that 
he often conjures those woods and rocks never to betray them. 

The Empire of Poetry is watered by two rivers. One is the River Rhyme, 
which has its source at the foot of the Mountains of Reverie. The tojps or 
some of these mountains are so elevated, that they pierce the clouds. Those 
are called the Points of Sublime Thought. Many climb there by extraor- 
dinary efforts ; but almost the whole tumble down again, and excite, by 
their fall, the ridicule of those who admired them at first without knowing 
why. There are laree platforms, almost at the bottom of these mountains, 
which are called the Terraces of Low Thoughts. There are always a great 
number of people walking upon them. At me end of these terraces are the 
Caverns of Deep Reverie. Those who descend into them do so insensibly ; 
being so much enwrapt in their meditations, that they enter the caverns be- 
fore they are aware. These caverns are perfect labyrinths, and the dif 
ficulty of getting out again could scarcely be believed by tnose who have 
not been t&re. Above the terraces we sometimes meet with men walking 
in easy paths, which are termed the Paths of Natural Thou|;ht8 ; and these 
gentlemen ridicule, equally, Ihose who try to scale the Pomts of Sublime 
Thoughts, as well as those who grovel on the terraces below. They would 
be in the right, if they could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of Natural 
Thoughts ; but they fall almost instantly into a snare, by entering into a splen 
did palace, which is at a very little distance. It is the Palace of Badinage. 
Scarcely have they entered, when, in place of the natural thoughts which 
Ihey formerly had, they dwell upon such only as are mean and vulgar. 
Those, however, who never abandon the Paths of Natural Thoughts, are the 
most rational of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and their 
thoughts are never at variance with sound judgment. 
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Berides the Biyer Rhyme, which I have deseribed aa issning tmat the fbflt 
of the nuHintaans, there is another called the River of Reason. These two 
rivers are at a great distance from one another, and, as they have a very 
different course, they could not be made to comraonicate, except by canals, 
which would cost a great deal of labor; For these canals of commnnicatioo 
conld not be formed at all places, because there is only one part of the 
River Rhyme which is in the neighborhood of the River Reason, and hence 
many cities situated on the Rhyme, such as Roundelay and Ballad, could 
have no conomerce with the Reason, whatever pains might be taken foi 
that purpose. Further, it would be necessary that liiese canals should 
cross the Deserts of Common Sense, as you will see by the ma^ ; and that 
it is almost an unknown country, ifne Rhyme is a huge river, whose 
Couise is crooked and unequal, and, on account of its numerous falls, it is 
extremely difficult to navigate. On the contraiy, the Reason is very 
straight and regular, but it does not carry vessels of every burthen. 

There is, in Uie Land of Poetry, a very obscure forest, where the rays of 
the sun never enter. It is the forest of Bombast. Tne trees are close, 
spreading, and twined into each other. The forest is so ancient, that it has 
become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and there is no probability 
that the ground will ever be cleared. A few steps into this fbrest and we 
lose our road without dreaming that we have gone astray. It is full of im- 
perceptible labyrintibfi, from which no. one ey«r returns. The Reason is lost 
m this forest 

The extensive province of Imitation is very sterile. It produces nothing. 
The Inhabitants are extremely poor, and are obliged to fflean in the richer 
fields of the neighboring provinces ; and some even make fortunes by this 
beggarly occupation. The Empire of Poetry is very cold towards the north, 
and, consequently, this quarter is the most populous. There are the cities 
of Anagram and. Acrostic, with several others of a similar description. 
Finally, in that sea which oounds the States of Poetry, there is the Island 
of Satire, surrounded with bitter waves. The salt from the water is very 
strong and dark colored. The ^ater part of the brooks of this Island re- 
semble l^e Nile in this, that theu* sources are unknown ; but it is particu- 
larly remarkable, that there is not one of them whose waters are fresh. A 
part of the same sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles. The French term 
it L*Archipel des Bagatelles, and their voyagers are well acquainted with 
those islands. Nature seems to have thrown them up in sport, as she did 
those of ^e ^gean Sea. The principal islands are the Madrigal, the Song, 
and the Impromptu. No lands con be lighter than those islands, for they 
float upon me waters. 

.Meannple Sd. 

A humming bird once met a butterfly, and beingpleased with the beauty 
of its person and the glory of its wings, made an oner of perpetual friendr 
ihip. 

I cannot think of it, wag the reply, as you once spumed me, and called 
me a drawling dolt. 

Impossible, cried the humming bird ; I always entertained the highest 
respect for such beautiAiI creatures as you. Perhaps you do now, said the 
other ; but, when you msulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let me give you 
this piece of advice : Never insult the humble, as they may one day become 
your superiors. 

JBxercises. 

What subject can be illustrated by an allegory with the following hinti 
Off aids? 
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AUt^r^A hin ^th mttltitades ascending. 

The temptatioDs aasailiiig those who are endeavoring to ascend it ' 
The temple on the top of the hill. i 

The failure of many who attempt to reaoh it. 
The labors of those who do finally sncceed — their success and hap 
piness. 

. ^What subject, by an allegory with the following 1 

Aids, -^ A wide sea or ocean. 

Vessels of various kinds variously decked. 

Their similar destination for the same port 

The varieus objects of their several pursuits on the voyage. 

The straight and direct course kept bv one single vessel 

The wreck or capture, or distress of tne other vessels. 

The safe arrival of the vessel which kept the direct course. 

What subject by an allegory with the following ? 

Aids, — A foot race. 

The preparations of the competitors. 
The rewards offeved to the victors. 
The influence of those rewards on their exertions. 
The course of the unsueeessful competitors. 
The success of the vietorieus one, and the modes in which it was 
obtained. 



XLIY. 

APOLOGUE AND FABLE. 

An apologue is a sort of allegorical fiction, from wliich a 
separate meaning or moral lesson may be drawn. It is, in 
fact, but another name for a fable, in which animals, vegeta- 
bles, stocks and stones, speak and act as monitors to mankind. 

An apologue, or fiahle, differs from a tale, in being written expressly 
for the sake of the moral If there be no moralj theve is no fable * 

A parable id a fable, but is more generally used to denominate those 
allegorical tales in Scripture, which were introduced for the purpose of 
illustrating some truth to which they have a similitude. Such is that of 
** The Prodigal Son," " The Sower," « The Ten Virgins." 



* The word faUe is used here in a confined sense, for, cenerallv speaking, 
all literary fabrications are fables. There are few modem fables that are 
safficiently concise. Those of Gay often lengthen into . tales, or lose them- 
■elves in allegoiy. 
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If 

An apologne diffen from a parable in this : the pazable is drawn from 
events whicn pass among mankind, and is therefore supported by proba- 
bility ; an apologne maj be founded on supposed actions of brutes, or 
inanimate tni^^s, and therefore does not require to be suppoiied by 
probability. J&op's ** Fables " are good examples of apologues. 

J&catnple* 

APOLOGUE. 

Sicily addressed' Neptune praying to be rejoined to Italy: "You are 
foolish, answered the god, ** if you do not know how much better it is to 
be a small head, than a great foot'* * 

JSxatnjpHe* 

FABLE. 

The BeUy and the Memben, 

In former days, when Ibe Belly and Ibe other parts of the body enjoyed 
the &culty of speech, and had separate views and designs of their own, 
each part, it seems, in particular for himself and in the name of the 
whole, took exceptions at the conduct of the Belly, and were resolved to 
grant him supplies no longer. They said they thought it very hard, that 
ne should lead an idle, good-for-nothing life, spending and squandering 
away upon his ungodly self all the fruits of their labor ; and that, in short, 
thev were resolved for the future to strike off his allowance and let him 
shin for himself as well as he could. The Hands protested that they 
would not lift up a Finger to keep him from starving ; and the Mouth 
wished he might never speak again, if he took the least bit of nourish- 
ment for him as long as he lived ; " and," said the Teeth, " may we be 
rotted, if ever we chew a morsel for him for the future." This solemn 
league and covenant was kept as long as any thing of that kind can be 
kept ; which was until each of the rebel members pined Away to skin 
and bone, and could hold out no longer. Then they found there was 
no doing without the Belly, and that, as idle and insignificant as he 
seemed, he contributed as much to the maintenance and welfare of the 
other parts, as they did to his. 

Application, or Moral. 

This fable was related by Menenius Agrippa to the Eomans, when 
ihey revolted against their rulers. It is easy to see how the fable was 
applied, for, if ue brandies and members of a community refuse the 
government that aid which its necessities require, the whole must per- 
ish together. Bvery man's enjoyment of the products of his own daily 
h^r depends upon the government's being maintained in a condition 



* Italy, in its shape, resembles a 6oot. The point in this apologne eon 
lists in ue allusion to the form of the country. 

12* 
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to defend and seeiira him in it The fable will applj iviA eqval force 
to the mnnnnrs of the poor against the rich. If there wei« no rich to 
eonsame the products of the labore of the poor, none by whom pnblJe 
charity might "keep her channels fall," the poor would derive but little 
(ruit nom their labor. 



xxy. 

BIDDLE, OB SNIGMA. 

An enigma, or riddle, is an obscure speech, or saying, in 
ct kind of allegorical form, and written either in prose or 
verse, designed to exercise the mind in discovering a hidden 
meaning ; or, it is a dark saying, in which some known thing 
is concealed under obscure language which- is proposed lo be 
guessed. 

JEhcample, 

'T was whispered in heaven, 't was muttered in hel^ 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell : 
On the confines of earth 't was permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed, 
*T will be found in the sphere, when 'tis riven asunder,. 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
T was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death ; 
It presides o'er his happiness, honi^*, and health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth; 
Without it the soldier, the seaman, may roam, 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be fooncL 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned • 
'T will not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
T wiU make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower, 
Or breathe on it sofUy, -— it dies in an hour. * 

• ■ • - — - 

* The thing described or hidden in ihi» enigma, and whioh is propoaed 
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Comparisons, proyerbiftl speedies, parables, and fiiibles, mar be caalj 
oonyerted the one into liie othor. Thus, *^ The miser is like the dog in 
the manger, who woold neither eat the hay himself, nor suffer the him* 
grj ox to eat it" This comparison may be converted into a fable as 
follows : ** A dog was lying upon a manger fall of h&y. An ox, being 
hungry, came near, and offered to eat of the hay ; but the envious, ill- 
natmed cor, getting up and snarling at Mm, wotUd not sufier him to 
touch it Upon wmch, the ox in the bitterness oPhis heart, exclaimed, 
A curse light on thee, for a malicious wretch, who will neither eat the 
bay thyself, nor suffer others who are hungry to do it'' A proverb may 
be extracted from this fable : " The envious mm distressca himself in 
the coneideration of the prosperity of oih&n.^ 



XLVL 

CHARADE.* 



A charade is a syllabic enigma ; that is, an enigma, the 
subject of which is a name or word, that is proposed for 



to be guessed, is ths letter S. The letter M is concealed in the following 
Latin enigma by an unknown author of very ancient date : 

^ Ego sum principium mnndi et finis seculomm ; 
Ego sum trinus et unus, et tamen non sum Deus.'' 

The letter J? is thus enigmaticany described: 

" The beginning of eternity, 
The end of time and space, 
The beginning of every end, 
And the end of every place.*' 

The celebrated riddle of the Sphinx, in classic story, was this: ♦« What 
animal walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening ? " 

The answer is J»fo«, wbo, in infancy or the morning of life, walks or 
creeps on his hands and feet, at the noon of life he walks erect, and m the 
evening of his days, or in old age, supports his infirmities on a staff. 

* Nearly allied to the eni^a and charade are the rebus, the paronomasia 
or pun, and the "low conundrum.*' [See Cataehresis.] They are mere 
plays upon words, and are scarcely worthy of consideration among the de- 
partments of grave composition. The Rebus approaches, or rather is, in 
fact, picture writing, or a representation of words oy thmgs It is an enig- 
maticfd representation of some name, by using figures or pictures instead 
of words. The word is from the Latin language, and literally signifies, 3y 
things. Thus a ^lant in love with a woman named Rose Hill, painted 
on the border of his gown a rose, a hiU, an eye, Oupid or Love, and a well, 
which reads ** Rose /fiU / love weilJ* (M a monumental tablet in th« 
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disoovery from an enigmatical description of its several sjl 
lables, taken separately, as so many individual words, and 
afterwards combined. A chisurade maj be in prose or verse. 

Ticinitj, erected for a family of the name of Vassal, there is the r^resen- 
tation of a mue or c4^ (in Latin, vas), and the swi (in Latin, sot), thus 
fonning the name '* VassoL*^ This is similar to one form of the hieroglyph 
ics of the ancient Egyptians. 

The Paronomasia, or Pun, is a verbal allusion in conseqnence of words 
of similar souid, or of the same orthography, having; different meanings ; 
or it is an expression in which two different applications of a word present 
an odd or lucucrons idea. It is generally esteemed a low species of wit. 
Thus, a man having a tall wife named Ea^ferienee observed that ** He had 
hy lon^esi^enenee proved the blessings of a married life." Another hav- 
ing undertaken to make a jmn upon any given sttbjeet, when it was pra 
posed that he should make one on the King, replied, that ** the King is not 
a subject. That Majesty ^ if stripped of its externals, would remain ajest,^* 

Puns are sometimes expressed in verse, and appear among collections of 
Epigrams. (See JEgngritm,) For example, 






Again: 



*< I cannot move," yon clamorous begear cries, 
'* Nor sit, nor stand ; " if he says tr»«, ne Ues. 

When dressed for the eveninj^, the girls now-Ardays 
Scarce an atom of dress on tnem leave ; 
Nor blame them ; for what is an evenings dress 
But a dress that is suited for Eve ? 



Conundrums are the lowest species of verbal witticisms, and are in general 
a mere play upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion. They are generally expressed in the form of a question, with an an- 
swer. Thus : Wnen is a ship not a ship ? Answer, When it is or^rotmd^ 
or when it is a^ftoat. When is a door not a door ? Answer, When it is 
a-jar. What part of an animal is his eUigy ? Answer, His LEG. If 
vou were in an upper chamber of a house on fire, and the stiurs were a way^ 
now would you get down ? Answer, By the stairs. If a demon had lost 
his tail, where would he go to have it replaced ? Answer, To the place 
where they retaU bad spirits. If a hungry maq, on coming home to dinner^ 
ehould find nothing but a beet on the table, what common exclamation 
would he utter ? Answer, That beat '« all. 

Such plays upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion, however they may amuse a vacant hour, or exercise the ingenuity 
of those to whom they are proposed, can be considered in no other lij^t 
than as undignified, not to say childish diversions. 

Of the same character may those witticisms be considered, commonly 
denominated jests ^oA. Jokes, It would be futile to attempt specimens of 
either of these kinds ofpleasantries. They are so various in their nature^ 
that no specimens can be given, which would convey any thing like a clear 
idea of their ^nend character. It may be sufficient to observe, in general, 
fhat the jest is directed at the object ; we joke is practised with the person, 
or on the person. One aittempts to make a thing laughable, or ridiculoun, 
\ij jestine about it, or treating it in a jesting manner; one attempts to ex- 
cite gooa humor in others, or indulge it in one^s self by joking with them. 
Jests are therefore seldom harmless ; jokes are frequently allowable. Noth- 
ing is more easj to be made, nor more contemptible when made, than a 
jest upon a senons or sacred subject. " Ne hub cum saerisj** is a maxim 
which cannot be too strongly impressed on every speaker and writer. 
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Examples. 

"Mj first J if you do, will increase, 
Mj second will keep you from heaveiii 
My witolej such is human caprice, 
Is seldomer taken than given. 
Answer, ad^nce. 

What IS that which Gk)d never sees, kings see but seldom, 
and which we see every day ? 
Answer, an equoL 



XLVn. 

HYFEBBOLE. 

A writer, under the influence of strong excitement, some- 
times uses extravagant expressions, which he does not intend 
fihall be taken literally. Such expressions are called 
hyperbole. 

JBxample IsL 

A rescued land 
Sent up a shout of victory £rom the field. 
That rocked her ancient mountains. 

Example 2d, 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tear% 
And quench its fiery indignation. 
Even in the matter of mine innocence. 
Kay, after that, consume away in rust. 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Example 3d, 

I found her on the floor 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful, 
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J 

Pouring out tears at such a lavish rate, 

That, were the world on fire, thej might have drowned 

The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mightj ruin.* 

JExompU 4£^ 

There has not been a sound to-day^ 

To break the calm of nature. 
Nor motion, I might almost saj. 

Of life, or living creature ; — 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 

Or cattle faintlv lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 

Sample 5th. 

And there are many other things which Jesus did, th« 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself would not contain the books that should 
be written. — [/Sf. John's Gospel, last verse.'] 

Hyperbole or Exaggeration is a remarkable feature of 
Eastern poetry. Mr. Moore, in his LaUa Rookh, has some 
extravagant instances, which may be pardoned in that work, 
written as it was in imitation of the Eastern style, but they 
should not be exhibited as objects of imitation. The following 
is one of the instances from LaUa Bookh : 

** Yet, one relief this glance of former yean 
Brought, mingled with its pain, tears, floods of tears, 
Long frozen at her heart, but now like rills 
Let loose in Spring time from the snowy hiUs, 
And gashing warm, after a sleep of frost, 
Through yaUeys where their flow had long been lost** 

Hyperbde ought to be very carefully as well as sparingly 
used ; for it is requisite that the mind of the hearer, as well 
as that of the speaker, should be strongly excited, else it 
degenerates into Bombast. It is usually the flash of an over- 
heated imagination, and is seldom consistent with ihe cold 
canons of criticism^ — [^See Booth's Principles^ p. 188.] 

* The reverse of Hyperbole or Exaggeration, is Liptotes or Diminution, 
which is a figure by which, in seeming to lessen, we increase the force of 
the expression. Thus, when we say, *' The man is no fool/* we are under- 
stood to assert that he is wise. **1 cannot praiso such conduct," meana 
that I despise it. 
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XLvin. 

APOST&OPHE. 

Apostroplie is Hie turning off from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing, real or imagin 
ary, Hving or dead. 

Apostrophe is generally nsed to address liYing objects that are absent, 
^- or dead objects with which we were familiar while they were in lUe. 
Some of its boldest efforts, however, exhaust the essence of penonification, 
and call up and addresB the inanimate objects of native. 

ApoetroDhe^ addrewed to the wuMmottoa are frequently extended to a 
considerable length; while those addressed to the passions must be short 
to correspond with the frame of the mind in which ihey are made. 

Example \sU 

APOflTBOPHE OF PABSIOiX, 

Oh pardon me, ihou pieee of bleeding eartl;^ 
That I am meek and gende with thj butchers I 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

Example 2<L 

AP08TBOPHE OP IMAOmATION.* 

O thou Paniaasus I whom I now sarTtjf 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer*s eye, 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring, snow-clad, through thy native sky, 

In the wild pomp of mountain maje^ I 
What marvel that I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims, passing by, 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Though &om thy heights no mope one Muse shall wave her 

wing. 

* This Apostrophe is the production of Lord B^n, who hat also presented 
another wlendid example of the same kind, in his Apostrophe to the Ocean. 
Our own rercival, in ms Apostrophe to the Sun, affords another example, 
which wiQvld do honor to ue literature of any age or nation. 
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B may be remained, that apoftiophe is, on the vbole, a Bfpat too pas- 
sionate to gain mnch adi&ittanoe into any fpedes of oompoMtion, earaqyfi 
poetry and oratoiy. 



xux 

INTEEBOGATION. 

The unfigared and literal use of inteiiogatioQ is to ask a 
qaestion ; but when men are strongly moved, they naturally 
put into the form of a question whatever they would affirm or 
deny with great earnestness. Thus: Canst thou draw out 
Leviathan with a hook, or his tongue with a cord that thou 
lettest down.* — He that planted the ear, shall he not hear. 

Interrogation gires life and spirit to discoaiBe. It may be used to lonse 
and waken the hearers — sometimes to command with great emphasis, 
and sometimes to denote plaintiye passion. Cicero uses it with great 
effect in his oration against Cataline, which he thns commences : 

** How long Cataline will yon abase onr patiencel Do yon not per- 
iGeiye that your designs are disooverod ? " &c. 

JExcanple. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
BadL to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honoris voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of deaUi? 



SEPETITION. 

Bepetition seizes some emphatical word, or phrase, and, to 
mark its importance, makes it recur frequently in the same 

* The book of Job abounds in beaatifnl instances of this flgon. 
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sentence* It is signi^cant of contrast and energy. It also 
marks passion, which wishes to dwell on the object bj which 
it is excited. 

JSHxamph IsL 

^ Weep not, oh Love I " she cries, '< to see me bleed— 
Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone — 
Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
These wounds ; — jet thee to leave is death, is death indeed. 

JSxample 2(L 

By foreign hands thj dying eyes were closed, - 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned. 

He snng Darius, great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 
Fallen from his high estate, and weltering in his blood. 



LL 



BXCOEAMATION. 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind; 
each ad surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. * * 

m 

JSxamph 1^. 

Oh Liberty I oh sound once delight^il to every Boman ear I 
Oh sacred privilege of Boman citizenship I •— once sacred, now 
trampled upon. 

13 
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JEbsamjple 2cL 

Oh time ! time I it is fit thou shouldst thus strike thy mur- 
derer to the heart ! How art thou fled forever 1 A month ! 
Oh for a single week ! I ask not for years ! though an age 
were too Httle &r thie much I have to do I 



LBL 

VISION. 



Vision, another figure of speech, proper onlf in animated 
and warm compositions, is producec^ when, instead of relating 
something that is past, we use the present tense of the verb, 
and describe the action or event as actually now in sight 

In tragedy, yision is the language of the most violeiit passion, wbidi 
conjures up spectres, and approaches to insanity. 

Example Xst. 

[Cicero, in his fourth oration against Cataline, pictures to his mind the 
confiummation of Uie conspiracy, as follows :] 

I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. 
The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while, 
with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

Example 2cL 

Methought I heard a a voice 

Cry, Sleep no more I Macbeth doth murder sleep. 

Avaunt and quit my sight! 
Let the earth hide thee ; thy bonea are m^rrowless ; 
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Thy blood is cold ; thou hast no speculation 
In those eyes which thou dost stare with. 
Hence, horrible shadow; unreal mockery, he&cel 



CLIMAX, 

. Glimaz consists in an artful exaggeration of all the circum- 
stances of some object or action, which we wish to place in a 
strong light. It operates by a gradual rise of one circum- 
stance above another, till our idea is raised to the highest 
pitch. 

• 

^ A speaker makes an assertion which he feels is not strong enough for 
his thoi^ht ; — he adds another, and another, until he reaches that point 
which his mind contemplates to be sufficiently expressive ; and then the 
cUmax (or dimbing) ends. 

JExampk l9t. 

Boisterous in speech, in action pirompt and bold, 
He buys, he sdls, he steals, he kills for gold. 

JSxample 2d. 

[The foDowing is part of an address, in the <sum of a woman who was 
accused of murdering ner own child.] 

^ Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain another ; if an adversary had 
killed his opposer ; or a woman occasioned the death of her enemv ; even 
these criminals would have heen capitally punished hy the Cornelian law. 
But, if this guiltless infemt, who could make no enemy, had been mur- 
dered by its own nurse; what punishment would not the motiierhave 
demanded ? With what cries and exclamations would she have stunned 
your ears ? What shall we say, then, when a woman, guilty ofYiomicide ^ 
a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature detectable ; in a 
woman prodk^ions ; in a mother incredible; and perpetrated gainst one^ 
whose age cafled for compassion ; whose near relation claimed affectioii f 
and whose innocence deserved the highest favor 1 * 

* Such regular Climaxes, however, though they have great beauty, yet 
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The cloud-capt towers, the goi^eous palaceSi 
The solemn temple, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all that it inhabits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

Sample 4th. 

When we have practised good actions awhile they become easj ; and 
when thej are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and when thej 
please as, we do uem frequently; and by frequency of acts they grow 
mto a habit 

Example 5th, 

And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to 
virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, 
patience; and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity 

ft 

Example Qth, 

It is a crime to put a Koman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of guilt 
to scouige him ; little less than parricide to put him to death ; what name, 
then, sh^ I give to the act of crucifying him ? 

at the same time have the appenrance of art and study ; and, therefore, 
though they may be admitted into formal harangues, yet they are not the 
language of passion, which seldom proceeds by steps so regular. 

Climax and Antithesis are sometimes united, as in the following 

Exampls. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods ; 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. 

Climax is nearhr related to Hyperbole, and differs from it chiefly in degree. 
The purpose of Hyperbole is to exalt our conceptions beyond the truth : of 
Climax, to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by a series of circumstances, 
ascending one above another in respect of importance, and all pointing to- 
ward the syne object. This figure, when properly introduced and displayed, 
affords a very sensible pleasure, it accords with our disposition to enlarge 
our conceptions of any object that we contemplate ; it affords a gratification 
similar to what we receive on ascending an eminence, situated in the centre 
of a rich and varied landscape, where every step we proceed presents a 
grander and more extensive prospect. 
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LIV. 

ANTICLIMAX 

The descent from great things to small is termed anti- 
dimaz. It is the opposite of climax, and is found principally 
in ludicrous compositions. 

MxampUs, 

1. And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar. 

2« Under the tropic is our language spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 



LV. 

ALLUSION. 

Allusion is that figure bj which some word or phrase in a 
sentence calls to mind, as if accidentallj, another similar or 
analogous subject. ' 

AUusions, thoagh different in fonn from comparisons, are of the same 
nature, and their introduction depends on similar principles, Like com- 
parisons, thej are illustratiTe, and give us pleasure from the discovery of 
unexpected resemblances, or coincidences of thought* or exi)ression. In 
miUdng allusions, care should always be taken, that what is alluded to 
sfaoiild be generally known.")!^ 

Examples, 
1. You cannot be to them *<Vich Ian Vohr," and these 



* The student who would see this figure beautlfolly illustrated, is n 
feired to Newman's Rhetoric. 

13* 
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three magic words are the only ^ op^n sesame" to their feel- 
ings and sympathies. 

rHere the -words " open sesame ** recall to mind the eharm by which tlie 
tobbers' dungeon, in me Arabian tale, * was opened.] 

2. There are many religionists of the present day who 
make it tiieir Mhibbokth to be able to teU the precise moment 
irben the heart was converted to God. f 

3. I was surrounded with difficulties, and possessed no clue 
by which I could effect my escape. % 

[Exercises may readily be framed by the stadent who attentively con 
•ioeiB the close remblance of this figure to Simile or Comparison.] 



LVL 

IRONY. 



Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense 
contrary to that which the writer or speaker means to convey, 
as when we say of one unskilled in grammar, " Admirable 
grammarian ! " 

When irony is so strong as to be termed bitter or cutting, 
it is Sarcasm. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar 
manner ; it consists in laughing at an individual, under the 

disguise of appearing to praise or speak well of him. 

« 

The proper subjects of \x6nj are vices and follies of all kinds ; and this 
inode oi exposing them is onen more effectoal than serious reasoning. 
The figure is, however, sometimeB used on the most K^mn oocftsi^u, as 
will be seen by the ibUowing: 

« 

JEkcample Ist 

Cry aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking, or he is pur- 

-■—■■■- 

* The Forty Thieves. 

t See the &ook of Judges, chapter xii., verses 5, 6. 

X See the story of Ariadne^ in Lempriere's dassical Dictionary. In the 
use of thi^ figure (Allusion), it may be observed that the subject to which 
Allusion is made, should be readily perceived, and that it recompense, by its 
beauty or its utility, the digression necessarily made in introducing it. 
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Buing, or he is on a joamey, or peradventure he aleepeth, and 
must be awakened. 

See 1 lOngSy chapter xTiiL, verse 27. 

JSxan^ple 2d, 

And Job answered and said, No doubt ye are the people, 
und wisdom shall die with jou. 

t JSxample of Sarccunu 

In the name of common sense; why should the Duke of 
Bedford think that none but of the House <^ Russell are ^i- 
titled to the favor of the crown ? Why should he imagine, 
that no king of England has been capable of judging of merit 
but King Henry the Eighth ? Indeed, he will pardon me ; 
he is a little mistaken : all virtue did not end in the first Earl 
of Bedford ; all discernment did not lose its vision when his 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his rigor on the dis- 
proportion between merit and reward in others, and they will 
make no inquiry into the origin of his fortune. They will re- 
gard with much more satisfaction, as he will contemplate with 
infinitely more advantage, whatever his pedigree has been 
dulcified, by an exposure to the influence of heaven in a long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, metallic tincture 
of the spring. It is little to be doubted, that several of his 
forefathers, in that long series, have degenerated into honor 
and virtue. 



Lvm. 

■ 
AIXITERATION. 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at the begin- 
ning of two or more words immediately succeeding each other> 
or at short intervals ; aq, bug-bear, sea-sick, and the / and g 
in the following line : 

Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green. 
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f 

And the / in the following : Love laughs at locksmiths. 

T)ie return of such sounds, if not too fret^nent, is agreeable to the ear 
because the succeeding impression is made with less em>rt than that wMch 
precedes. 

Alliteration, as well as rhyme, is useful as an aid to the 
memory. Hence proverbs have generally one or the other 
and sometimes both of these auxiliaries. Thus : 

Birds of a feather 
Flock together. 

Fast bind, 
Fast find. 

The foUowing are remarkable instances of alliteratioii: 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

Begot by butchers, but by oishops bred, 
How liigh his honor holds nis hau^ty head. 

How sweetly slow the liquid lay 
In holy hallelujahs rose ! 

Let lords and ladies laugh and sing 
As loudly and as light ; 
We beggars, too, can dance and fling 
I>ull care a distant flight. 

Approach, thou, like the rugged Bussian bear, 
Tne armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, &G. 

Bound rugged rocks, rude, ragged rascals ran. 

Lean liquid lays, like lightly lulling lakes, &c. 

These instances are not presented as models for imitation, but rather as 
exemplifications of the meaning of the term alliteration. It will be suffi- 
cient to observe, that alliterations at the present day have fallen into disre- 
pute ; and with good reason, lest the writer in pursuit of them should be 
tempted to sacrmce sense to sound. Occasionally, introduced, and sparing- 
ly used, they are not perhaps obnoxious to strong objections. Kames, m 
his " Elements of Criticism," says : *' Where two ideas are so connected as 
to require only a copulative, it is pleasant to find a connexion in the words 
that express these iaeas, were it even so slight as where both begin with the 
same letter. Thus : ' The peacock, in all his pride, does not display half 
the color that appears in the garmentsof a British lady when she is dressed 
either for a baily or a birth-day.* — Spectator^ No. 265. Again : ' Had not my 
doff of a steward run away as he did, without makii^up his accounts, I 
had still been immersed in sin and seacoaV — JEbidy No. Sw. 

" * My life's companion, and my bosom friend, 

One faith, one fame, one fate shall both attend.' " • 

* The following la presented as a literary ccgrioslty : 

AU'HABETICAL ALLITERATION. 
TES BUNKKR mLL HOKUMBlTr GBLEBBATIOS, 

Americans arrayed and armed attend ; 
Beside battalions bold, bright beauties blend. 
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Mcercises. 

The student meat chan^ the terms in Ih^foDowmg expressions^ so as to pre- 
senJt insUxnces of amteraJtum, A word of similar meaning mmff in each phrase 
or sentence^ be substituted, so as to exemplify the figure. 

The royal lion. 

The songs of love. 

The pride of the sons of kings. 

One beliefi one £une, one destiny shall attend both. 

The flowing lays. 

How the bnlliant lake shines. 

His proud h^ad shall bow. 

The deceitful tiger. 

The heedful cat 

He forsakes his solitary lair. 

By royal prelates commended. 

In sacred hallelujahs listened to. 

Let noblemen and high-bom ladies laugh and sing. 

Birds of the same plumage assemble together. 

The falling towers with curling ivy bound. 

Tet would the village commend my wondrous power. 

And the blithe grandsire skilled in gestic loro 
Has frisked beneath the load of fourscore. 



LVnL 

PABAPiaaaASB or explanation. 

« 

A paraphrase is an exphnation of some maxim or passage 
in a book in a more clear and ample manner than is ex- 

■ ! 

Chiefs, clergj:, citizens conglomerate,— 

Detesting despots,*- daring deeds debate. 

Each eye emblazoned ensigns entertain,— 

Floarlshing from far, — fan freedom's flame. 

Guards greeting guards grown grey, — ffuest greeting gaest . 

High-minded heroes, hither, homeward, haste; 

Ingenuous juniors Join in lubilee, 

Kith kenning kin, — kind knowing kindred key. 

Lo, lengthened lines lend Liberty liege love, 

Mixed masses marshalled, Monumenttoard move. 

Note noble navies near ; — no novel notion ; 

Oft, our oppressors overawed old Ocean ; 

Presumptuous princes, pristine patriots, paled, 

Sueen*s quarrel questing quotas, quondam, quailea. 
ebeUion roused, revolting ramparts rose. 
Stout spirits, smiting servUe soldiers, strove. 

These thrilling themes, to thousands truly toldt 
Usurpers* unjust usages unfi>ld. 
Victorious vassals, vauntings vainly veUed. 
"Where, whllsince, Webster, warlike Warren, waQedi 

*Xcnse ^xpletives *xtraqueer Expressed, 
Tielding Yankee yeoman zest. 
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pressed in the words of the author. It is in fact a translation 
of the author's meaning into simpler language, accompanied 
with such explanations as will serve to render the passage 
easily intelligible. The author's words, therefore, are not ao 
strictly followed as ins sense. 

Maxims, proverbs,* and texts of Scripture often contain mncfa mean 
ing in few words. To present them in a clear light, and to explain them 
in all their bearings, is the province of the preacher and the didactio 
writer; who thus adls in the paraphrase to their aid for the benefit of 
illostration. 

Mcample ItL 

*^Ne sutar tdira crepidamP 

^ Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last.'' These were 
the words of ApeUes to a Gnspin, (a shoemaker) who 
properly found fault with an ill-painted slipper in one of the 
pictures of ApeUes ; but, ascending to other parts, betrayed 
the grossest ignorance. The proverb implies tha^ no man 
should pass his opinion in a province of art, where he is 
without a qualification. 

Example 2d. 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, stripped the statue of Jupi- 
ter of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of wool, 
saying, Gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer, 
— It behoves us to take care of Jupiter, From this incident 
we see that the fbrst consideration with a knave, is how to 
help himself, and the second, how to do it with an appearance 
of helping others. 

Example Sd, 

A Scottish proverb says, " Cocks are free of horse-corn." 
This sa3riDg implies that people are liberal or profuse of what 
belongs to another. 

Example Aih. 
Use a cat to the chum, and she wiU caU it custom. This 

- — _ _ . 1— 

* A proverb is a short sentence, expressing a well-known truth or com 
men fact, ascertained by experience or observation. A maxim is a principle 
generally . received or admitted as tme. It may here be remarked that 

froverbs, parables and fables are easily converted the one into the other. — 
See Booth's Principles^ p. 161.] It wul be a useful exercise for the student 
to attempt to convert examples 3d and 4Ui below, into a comparison and a 
fable. 
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pfToverb impliet that if yon accustom your senrants or other 
folks, to make too frequent use of what is yours, they will 
think| at last^ that they have acquired a right to it. 



LIX. 

OUTLINlfiS IN NABBATIVS. 

A simple story is here related, with outlines of the same 
4tory in different language, which the student may fill out so 
as to present the same story, with all the circumstances. 

Examples, 

When lihe dty of Troy was taken by tiie Greeks, after the first fuiy 
of plunder was over, the conquerors, pitying the misfortunes of their cap- 
tives caused it to be proclaimed, that every free citizen had the liberty of 
taking away any one thing which he valued most : upon which ^neas, 
neglectinfi every thing else, only carried away with him his household gods. 
T& Graws, deli2:htd with his piety, gave him permission to carry away 
with him any ouer thing he had the greatest regard for; and imme^ 
diately he took upon his shoulders his aged father, who had grown de- 
crepit, and was carrying him out of the town. The Greeks, struck witJh 
his filial duty, ^ve him leave to take every thing that belonged to him; 
declaring that l^ature itself would not suffer them to be enemies to such 
as shewed so great piety to the gods, iemd so great reverence to their 
parents. 

i^ Outline. 



The city of Troy thirst for plunder was . 

made proclamation that every free-bom citizen 

prized the most, ^neas disregarding ' 

his household gods. The Greeks plisased any other 

thing. — — — — his aged and venerable father. The 

Greeks admiring every thing that lie 

Nature itself ungenerous -^-— respect » 

filial regard . 

The outline fUed out. 

The city of Troy hxoing been cajatured &y the OnekSy when their fiiirst for 
plunder was partUf atxtiatedy commiserating the tmforttmes of their cdfiivei 
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1^ made prodamation tkroughout the unfortunate atv that ewrv free tow 
eitaen mi^/d select firnn the nans any one iking which he prized the most. 
^neas, disregarding hie houses^ his aoods^ and vaiuable possessions ^ took €mly 
his hons^ola gods. The Greeks pleased with his regard fin^ the objects c^ 
his rdigious worship^ gave him permission to add any other thing amoM me 
possessions to these objects of ms primary regard ; upon which he immediately 
took his aged and venerable father tq)en his dioidders^ toho^from the inftrmt- 
ties of age, was wtable to escape without assistance. While we pious son was 
thus carrying his father from the ruins, the Greeks, admiring Am disinterested 
filial reverence far his Jidpless parent, gose iim permission to mid to what he had 
already taken, everj thing that he owned, declaring that Nature itself would 
not permit than to be nngenerons to one ujho had exhibited such respect to the 
dead and such filial ic^g^rd^ the being to uAom he owed his existence. 

Exercises. 

1. 

Sir William Gascoigne was the Chief Jostice of England in the reign 
of Heniy 4th. His presence of mind and his great dignitj were most 
nobly eidiibited when the Prince of Wales determined to rescae one of his 
servants, who was on trial before the Judge, presumed to inicnrapC and 
even to strike the Chief Jostice. Gascoigne supported the character ef hs 
station against the bold aggression, and committed the prince to prvoo, 
to await the pleasure of the King his father. The King heard of tbo 
circumstance with becoming propriety, and thanked God that he hsA 
given him a judge who knew how to adnunister jastice, and a son who 
coald obey it * 

Outline. 

One of the servants of was tried before and cott- 

demned, notwithstanding all the interest — ^.— ^-i— ^ by the Kine^ff 

son. The Prince of Wales was so incensed , The juadfee 

— — dignity of his ■ ordered and the prince 

— — — insult he had offered of the. laws quietly 

' gaol. The King his father , Happy is- the 

King courage to execute the laws a son 

submit. 

2. 

A painter was desirous of drawing aa elephant in an unusual attitude, 
with his trunk erect, and his mouth open ; and, in order to induce the 
beast to show himself to more advantage, engaged a person to stand 
by, and throw fruit into his mouth. The i)er8on, however, partly to 
deoetTe the unsuspecting animal, often kept in his hand the fruit wnich 
he pnetended to give to the elephant; who, not liking the mockery, and 
Bupposaag the innocent painter to be the cau8e,ithrew out of his trunk 
such a qstiiitity of water upon his paper, as entirely spoiled his sketch, 
flod ftiftypyffH him frpm proceeding in his work. 



-A 
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Outline. 

An artist — ^-^— uncommon raised — " open ■ 

procnred— — and loss in order to make — — ^— advan- 

tageojjg ^. The foolish deceive amuse — 

• W^c ——"■■"" ^cpt t^e fr^* • The sagadoos .^^— 

not relishing — — and believing collected •^-— which 

he discharged — — entirely spoiling •^-— and preventing 

3. 

A gentleman, residing at Gosport, England, was, when visiting Forts- 
xnonm, nsually accompanied bv his dog, in the ferry-boat. One day, it 
so happened, mat the dog lost his master somewhere in Portsmouth, and 
surmismg that he had re-crossed the water for Gosport, sped his way to 
the house of a bookseller in High street, and by every possible means 
intimated his misfortune. ** What," exclaimed the shopman, " you have 
lost youi master, have you ? Well, here is a penny, for your fare across 
the water.'' The dog snatched up the coin, ran directly to Point Beach, 
dropped the penny into the hand of the waterman, and was ferried across 
with the other passengers. 



A resident at '■ wherever he went attended 



— — — who ■ with him. It chanced was 

missing .^— and supposing returned speedily 

— and by that instinct . Have you lost ■ 

-^— ? Well some money seizing — — ^— made 

— ^— and paying — ^-^— was conveyed — . 



LX. 

CONNECTED NAEBATIVE, FROM SCATTERED FACTS. 

The selection of incidents to be presented in a narration or 
a description, requires some taste as well as judgment. The 
union of such incidents in a connected narrative is not alto- 
gether a mechanical exertion. The order of time should be 
strictly observed. Subordinate to the order of time, is the 
order of the drcumetances themselves. It is perhaps a good 
general rule, as in the case of the arrangement of the members 
of a sentence, to reserve the most important for the last. But 
the application of this rule must be submitted to the taste and 
judgment, as well as the design of the writer. 

U 



\ 
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.Exercises, 

1. 

[The following particnlan are presented to bd united in a c«n6ote<i 
aarratire. The expressions may be changed, as it may be necflrary to 
freave the eircomstances together in one continued narration.] 

EBstory furnishes no parallel to the character of Washington. 

Washington died, after a short illness, on the 14th of December, 2799 

He captured Lord Comwallis at Torktown, in 1781. 

This event established the independence of the United States. 

On the 25th of December, 1776, he crossed the Delaware, and soon 
gained the important battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

He was elected President of the United States in 1789 

He was President for eight years. 

He was again chosen Commandor-in-diief of the Amerioaa army in 
1798. 

His abilities were first exercised by Dlnwiddie in 1753. 

He was the Aid-de-camp of Gen. ]3raddo(^ in 1755. 

After resigning the Presidency he retired to Mount Yemoiiy where he 
devoted himself to the pursuits of agriculture. 

He was bom in 1732, in the county of Fairfax, in Yirginia. 

He was descended firom an English family, which emigrated from 
Cheshiie about 163a 

He xeoetved his education fix>m a private tutor 

2. 

William Penn lost his wife in lj594, and was much afflicted by the 
event 

^ He married again in about two years, and employed himself in travel- 
ling over Ireland as a preacher of the peculiai- doctiines of his sect 

m 1699 he visited America with his wife and family, and returned t5 
England in 1701. 

He died at Bushoomb, near Twyford, in Berks, July 30th, 1718. ) }j 

He was buried at Jordan, near Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

His character was truly benevolent and humame, and his labors were 
exerted for the good of mankind. 

The long prosperity of Pennsylvania furnishes the best evidence of 
his wisdom as a legislator. 

He was bom in London in 1644. 

He was expelled finm College on account cif his religions opinions. 

I£s religious opinions differed widely from Ibose of the Established 
Church. 

The College was of the same religious sentiments with the Established 
Churdi. 

His father left him an estate worth 1500 pounds per annum. 

Charles 2d, King of England, granted him a province of North America, 
then ctdled Kew Kethenands; but now, from William Penn, called 
Pennsylvania. 

When he was in College, he withdrew from thie national forms of wor- 
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^HAa with other stademts, yrho, like himself, had listened to the preaching 
of Thomas Loe, a (^naker oS eminence. 

In 1672 he married a lady of principles similar to his own, and fixed 
his residence at Bickmansworth, where he labored hard to disseminate 
the principles of his sect both by his preachings and his writings. 

In 1682 he came oat .to America for the first time, and laid oat the city 
of Philadelphia, where he invited settlers from all parts of England, and 
held oat to them a greater degree of religions liberty under his consti- 
tation than had ever before been enjoyed by any sect or people. 



LXL 

NABEATION EXPAKDED.* 

JSIxctitiple* 

At the battle of Philippi, Lucilius wishing to give his inti- 
mate friend Bmtas an (^portnnity to escape, pretended himself 
to be Brutus, and being led before Anthony, boldly avowed the 
artifice. Anthony, admiring his fidelity to his friend, informed 
him of the death of Brutus, and offered him his friendship. 
Lucilius accepted the offer, and continued his faithful friend. 

Same story eocpafidecL 

At the battle of Philippi, when Brntus, after the route of his army, wm 
tn danger of falling into the hands of his enemies, his bosom friend Lu- 
dUas gave him an opportunity to escape, calling out, " I am Bratas ! 
lead me to Anthony ! '' Being conducted to Anthony, he spoke with 
great resolution : *' I haye employed this artifice," said he, " that Brutus 
might not fall alive into the hands of his enemies. The gods will never 
permit that fortune shall triumph so far over virtue. In spite of fortune, 
tentos win always be found, dead or aHve, in a situation worthy of his 
courage." Anthony, admiring the firmness of Lucilius, said to him, " you 
merit a greater recompense than it is in my power to bestow. I have been 
just now infcMined cKf the death of Brutus ; and as your fidelity to him is 
now at an end, I beg earnestly to be received in his place j love me as you 
did him, I wish no more." Lndhiis embraced the offer, engaged himself 



* The plan in narrative writing is simply the statement of events in the 
order of their occurrence ? and the expansion is the mention, with varying . 
degrees of minuteness of their statement, of the different circumstances 
connected with these events, accompanied by incidental remarks and le 
flections. 
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to AnOiony, and maintaining the same fidelity to him that he had ddM 
to Brntns, adhered to him when he was abandoned by all the worid. 

The same story sUU more expanded. 

After the second battle of Philippi between Anthony and Octavias, two 
of the Roman trinmyirB, and Bmtus, which proved fatal to the latter, and 
indeed, to the liberty of Borne, one Lncilius Lucinus, an intimate friend of 
Brutus, observing a bod^ of Thracian horse talcing no notice of any other 
in their pursuit, but making directly towards Brutus, resolved to stop them, 
and save the life of his general at the hazard of ms own. Accordingly, 
without acquainting Brutus with his design, he halted till the Thracians 
came up and surrendered him; then he cried out, **Iam Brutus!" and 
begging quarter, desired they would carry him to Anthony, protending that 
he reared Octavius. The Thracians, overjoyed with their prey, and think- 
ing themselves hap|}y, immediately detached some of their own body to 
acquaint Anthony with their good fortune ; and, in the mean time, giving 
over the pursuit, returned to the field of battle with their prisoner. The 
report bemg spread in an instant, all over the army, that Brutus was taken, 
and that the Thracians were bringinff him alive to Anthonv, both soldiers 
and officers flocked together from afl parts to see him. Dome pitied his 
misfortunes, others accused him of a meanness unbecoming his former 
glory, for, suffering himself out of two much love of life, to be a prey to 
barbarians. As for Anthony, he was not a little concerned at this adven- 
ture, being quite at a loss in what manner he should receive, and how he 
should treat nis illustrious captive ; but he was soon delivered from his un- 
easiness ; for as the Thracians drew near, he knew the •prisoner, who had 
passed himself upon the Thracians for Brutus, and now addressing the 
Triumvir with a generous confidence : '* Be assured, Anthony," said he, 
^ that no enemy eiuier has or ever shall take Marcus Brutus alive ; forbid it, 
▼e Gods, that fortune should ever prevail so much above virtue ! But let 
nim be aiscovered, dead or alive, he will certainly be found in such a state 
as is worthy of him. As for me, I have delivered myself up to save him, 
and am now ready to suffer whatever torments you think proper to in- 
flict upon me, without demanding or expecting any quarter." Anthony, 
wonderfully taken with the fidelity, virtue, and generosity of Lucilius, 
turned to the Thracians, now sensible of, and outraged at their disappoint- 
ment, and addressed them thus : *'I perceive, my follow soldiers, that yoa 
are concerned, and full of resentment' for having been thus imposed upon 
by Lucilius ; but be assured, that you have met with a booty better tnan 
that you have sought for; you have been in search of an enemy, and you 
have brought me a friend. I was truly at a loss how I should have treated 
Brutus, if you had brou^t him to me alive ; but of this I am sure, that it 
is better to have such a man as Lucilius our friend, than our enemy." 
Having thns spoken, he embraced Lucilius and commended him to tbie 
care of one of his friends. 

The studeni may now expand the following story or narraHve: 

8T0BY OF MEGAN. 

Megan was one of a tribe of Indians, who ran^d the extensive wilda 
about the Falls of Niagara. He was possessed of such suj^or pergonal 
and mental qualities as are very seldom concentrated in the same person; 
generous and hnmane, as well as brave, he knew how to conqner a foe, 
and how to raise him when disarmed ; and, while he hastened to shed the 
Iblood of his enemies, he paused to drop the tear of sympathy with afflicted 
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friends. By these shining qualifications he was endeared to those aroand 
him, and was looked upon as a future omamenit and champion of his 
tribe. 

From the age in whieh he was able to bend a bow, he was ever em- 
ployed, either in pursuit of game in the forest, or in showing his skfll in 
the management of his canoe. His nation was now involved in a war, 
which opened to him a field of action, and afforded frequent opportunities 
to display his yalor. In one of his excursions, he rescued from captivity 
a beautiful female of his nation, who had been taken some weeks before, 
and for whom he had conceived a passion, previously to her being taken. 

Their mutual attachment was not a little strengthened by this adven- 
ture ; she was conducted home in triumph, a day was appointed for tlie 
nuptial ceremonies, and Megan looked forward with fond expectation to 
the happy days he should spend with his beloved Alcoris. But, alas ! how 
often are the fairest hopes wo can conceive, the most deceitful 1 A few 
days only had elapsed, since his return, when he yielded to a vice, that 
may be called a characteristic of these people ; — he drank too freely ol 
spirit and lay down in his canoe, which was fastened to a rock on snore, 
and was soon lost in sleep. Impatient at his too long absence, Alcoris 
went in search of him, and what was her surprise and horror, as she drew 
near the place, to see his canoe loosened by a rival, who had made several 
fruitless attempts to gain her affection, and rapidly floating down tlie 
svdft current towards the great falls 1 In vain did she cry out, in vain 
extend her arms towards the dearest object of her affection. He enjoyed 
a sweet tranquillity till roused to a sense of his danger by the noise of the 
cataract Megan is now apprised of his fate. He looks back, recognizes 
Alcoris, and waving his cap — goes oyer the faUs and is seen no more.")^ 

T%e student may now rsverse the process of expandMi^^ cmd present an 
abridgement ofthefoUowvng narration.'f 

Many are the tales that have been repeated to us of the reyolutionary 
struggles of our ancestors. Yet each litxle incident connected with those 
times of peril, tiiough often listened to, becomes interesting to us, who are 
now enjoying the blessings of that priceless freedom for which our fathers 
bled. 

" Proudly, O children of fV^edom, • 

The stars of yoar banner float high ) 

Bright Is the halo of glory. 
O'er the graves where your ancestors Uo* 

Cherished may every memorial be, 
Of the brave ones who perished that ye might be firee.** 

Such was the motto that my sister wrote, when I told her that, in my 
next composition, I should weave up a reminisoence of the Bevolution, and 



* This narrative is a genuine college exercise, presented some years ago 
at one of the coUeges in lliis State. 

t This narration is a school exercise, presented within a few weeks by 
one of the pupils, a young lady of about thirteen years of age, at the public 
school of which the author has the charge. It has been thought that models 
and specimens of this kind would be more useful than more finished writ- 
ings ; because theypresent to the student something within his reach. It 
will not be yery difficult for him, after he has attained some ease in writiag;, 
to adopt as his motto the principle, ** Excelsior" 

14* 
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nqpustod her to 'writa a sentiiiieiit to gnoe the oomnenocmeDt t bat, idMa 
•be chanced at the simple incident I intended to relate, she thongnt the motto 
and the sketch were not very appropriate ; hut, as 1 insisted on its appro- 
luriateaess to my brave Arthur's storv ; and, as I also had the slip of paper 
la my hand on which it was pencillea, (possession* being nine points of the 
law,) I was idlowed to retain it, or rather she was tohlKed to yield to my 
■whim, and, accordingly, I transferred it in triumph to Ihe top of the page 
on which I commence — 

Jl REVOLUTIONAET 8T0KY. 

. Near the extremity at the beantifnl peninsula on which Chariestown is 
situated, stood a large old-fashioned house, in the year 1775, whose time- 
worn walls were partially concealed, in the warmer seasons, by luxuriant 
grape-vines, that, spreaaing over the latticed nortico, ran across the small 
windows, and clambered aloiL^ the ^ible roof. A group of horse-<chestnnt 
trees, and a hedge composed of the briery bushes of the oarberrv and black- 
berry, with here and there a sweetbrier, covered with its delicate pink 
blossoms, enclosed a yard overgrown with bright green grass, and wnich 
extended around the eastern and western sides of the mansion. Beneath 
the vine-covered windows on the west a small parterre of flowers bloomed, 
while beyond, a vegetable garden extended io where the bright waves of 
the river Charles rolled onward. The house was occupied by Mrs. Leslie, 
her two children, and a female domestic, — Captain Leslie being with the 
American army, at the neighboring town of Cambridge, where it had been 
stationed for nearly two months, while the British troops lay shut up in 
Boston. 

It was the beginning of June, and, as the afternoon of a beautiful day 
drew near its close, Mrs. Leslie laid aside the sewing materials that had 
absorbed her attention during the morning, and, stepping out upon the 
green turf, directed her steps towards a low wooden bench oeneath a large 
apple-tree, where a voun^ and sweet-lookine ^rl was sitting. As her 
mother approached, Anna Leslie dropped her Knitting work and held forth 
a few simple, but fragrant, flowers. A caress was the reward which the 
oflectionate giri expected and received for her gift. As she threw a glance 
90 expressive at love on her mother^s face, it was sad for that mother to 
know, that she could not perceive the smile of affection in return ; for her 
child's dark blue eyes were sightless, — poor Anna Leslie was blind. Few 
persons would have thought, as they looked in the lovely child's face, as 
some strain of music, some loved and familiar tone, or some bright, happy 
thought awakened in her countenance a beautiful expression, which ac 
corded well with her symmetrical features, — few persons would have 
thought that Anna had been bom blind, that she never had viewed the 
charming scenes of nature, that her eye had never glanced over the pages 
of literature, or the works of art But a mother's watchful tenderness and 
patient instruction had, during the twelve years of her life, somewhat sup- 
plied the deflciency which her misfortune occasioned ; and her brother 
Arthur, two years older than herself, had, with more than a brother's usual 
affection, cherished and protected his helpless sister. Unlike the interest- 
ing and unfortunate Laura Bridgeman, Anna could hear the loved voices 
of nor friends and the sweet tones of her mother^s harpsichord. She could 
give utterance, too, in a low, clear voice, to her thougnts and feelings, and, 
although she saw not her mother's smilCj she h^rd ^e whispered wwds oi 
love, and returned her affectionate ^etmg. 

Drawing her daughter's arm within her own, Mrs. LesHe returned slawlv 

towards the house. The blushing June roses were sending forth their rich 

^odor from the lai^ bushes, covered with flowers, that bordered the path, 

and Mrs. Leslie plucked an opening bud and placed it in her daughter's 
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hair. An Bronftd tlieir little domain looked peftceftilly, but Anna echoed 
her mother's sigh, as the beating of the drum and other sounds of war came 
faintly from the hostile camps and awakened in tiieir bosoms sorrowful 
thoughts of the situation of their country, and tJie wel&ve of the husbaxid 
and rather, whose life was so precious, yet in suoh peril. As tb»Y silently 
approached the house, Anna felt conscious that her mother was oecoming 
absorbed in mehmoholy reverie, and, to divert her attention, proposed to 
meet Arthur. Mrg. Leslie consented, and they passed through the flower 
bods and proceeded to the lower parts of the grounds, where Arthur em- 
ployed himself in cultivatins the vegetable gar^n ; fbr it was impossible to 
procure a man in the town ror that purpose, all who were able having joined 
the army of their countary. But Arthur, with the oocasicmal assistance of 
Rachel, their faithful black servant, had managed to nase quite a respect- 
able stock of vegetables, not only for his own family, but he sometimes 
found means to carry a portion to* supply his fath^'s table at the camp. 
Arthur, who had just completed his work and refreshed himself by a bath 
in the river, as his mother and sister appeared in sight, hastenea to join 
them, and to communicate an account of an extensive depredation commit- 
ted the preceding nigHt in his garden. Naturally impetuous in his temper, 
Arthur now complained bitterly, and vowed vengeance on the British thief, 
as he persisted in calling him, for he had traced the footsteps over his deli- 
cate lettuce beds and young peas, tall the^ terminated on the ver^e of the 
liver. As his boyish imagination magnined his wrongs, Arthur's dark eye 
sparkled, his cheek flushed, and his red Up curied with scorn, and not till 
me sweet voice of his sister had communicated in a whisper a plan for 
watching that night, and at least ascertaining who the thier was, did his 
brow become unclouded, just as they entered their quiet, low-ceiled sitting- 
room. A very pleasant room it was, though old fashioned. Its deep win- 
dow seats were nicely cushioned, its clumsy-looking mahogany tables, with 
daik, time-colored surfaces, hignly polished, the carved boxes and stands 
that came from Calcutta, its fireplace, surrounded by small Dutch tiles, the 
antique-looking portraits, that came over in the Mayflower, it was said, and 
the painted screens placed around, made the apartment a favorite with Ar- 
thur and Anna. The bright flowers in the old China vases, and the white 
drapery of the table, now spread with their simple evening repast, enlivened 
the somewhat sombre aspect of the room, for tne sun had just sunk below 
the horizon and the vines hung thickly over the windows ; but Rachel 
pushed them aside and commenced swaying her fly-brush, as Mrs. Leslie 
seated herself at the table. Rachel was somewhat a privileged being in the 
family, as she was a faithful and tmstv domestic, and she often enlivened 
the children at meal times by her quaint expressions and anecdotes of the 
olden time. This evening she began to lament, as she glanced ruefully at 
the pliun bread, fresh strawberries, and bright water teom their own cool 
and shaded >vell, that her lady could no l<mger preside, as formerly, over the 
splendid silver plate and beautiful China tea-set, that once adorned the 
table, covered with the delicacies of the season. But now what was the use 
of the plainest cups and saucers without tea, and even the strawberries 
must be eaten without cream, for the British foragers had stolen tiieir laat 
cow. 

Arthur, who had been absorbed in his own thoughts, now joined in the 
conversation, for he generally felt interested when any thing was said re- 
specting the iinuries Inflicted by the fbes of his country ; and, long after 
Mrs. Leslie had retired from the room, did the eager boy continue to listen 
to RachePs tales, and even Anna at last left them, and passing out of the 
glass door into the large hall, for she was perfectly acquainted with every 
nook in her childhood's home, and could And her way without diflSculty 
through every room of the house, she ascended the broad staircase with 
large wooden balustrades, at the head of the hall, and entered her owif 
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chamber. Drawing the snowy curtain' aside, Anna seated herself oa ihm 
• window seat, for though she could not look out npon the moonlit scene, it 
was pleasant to feel the cool fragrant breeze play over her face, and hear it 
mstlmg amonff the branches of the horse-chestnnt trees. Long did Anna 
sit there, and longer she wonld have lingered, indulging in those waking; 
dreams, sad and yet sometimes enchanting, that are peculiarly endeared to 
those, who, like her, are shut out from many of the bright reaaties of life, if 
the door conmiunicating wi& her mother's apartment had not gently opened, 
and Mrs. Leslie entered with a mother's care to see "that all was safe. 
" Anna, my child, nine o'clock, aed jou sitting here, when the damp breezo 
from the river is blowing directly m the window r what impruaence ! '* 
The window was closed, and Anna was carefully enveloped in flazmel, and 
only her urgent remonstrances prevented her mother from administering 
some hot herb tea. After Anna had retired^ Mrs. Leslie withdrew to her 
chamber, full of anxiety for her beloved child, whose delicate health and 
helplessness seemed to increase the love she felt for her. 

When the old dock in the comer of the hall struck nine, Arthur lighted 
his candle and hastened to his room. After closing the door, he took from 
his chest an old fowling-piece and carefully examined it. Placing it on the 
table, he repaired to the window, and, parting the waving tendrils of the 
vine, looked out anxiously. Lignt clouds had been flying across the deep 
blue of the sky all the evening ; but now, darker and darker they gathered 
in huge masses, till it was impossible to discern objects with any distinct- 
ness on the river, or even in the garden below. Arthur was a brave boy, 
but he hesitated at the thought of descending to the garden and there, 
watching for the thief, for the increasing darkness made it impossible to see 
from the window ; but his hesitation vamshed, for he thought he faintly 
heard the sound of oars on the river, and snatching up his fowlingnpiece 
and silently opening his door, he proceeded lightly along the hall. As he 
passed the clock, it struck ten, and its silvery sound somewhat startled him 
as he felt his way in the dark. Noiselessly he opened the hall door, and 
stepped out into the yard. Everythiiig around was quiet, except the rust- 
ling of the branches as a gust passed by, and the sound of oars stiiklnff 
the waves, which he now heard with more distinctness. Arthur bounded 
lightly over the hedge of sweetbrier, and made his way through the dewy 
shrubbery to his garden. It was very dark, and as he hid behind a group 
of currant bushes and awaited the ooming of the depredator, he could 
scarcely distincuish a single object. Suddenly the noise ceased on ^e 
nver, and breathlessly Arthur watched through the gloom. He started as 
he thought he perceived a tall form bending over near him ; but, looking 
more closely, he saw it was a large sunflower bowing its hea[d in the 
breeze. Again ; did his imagination deceive him ? No ; a tall Highlander, 
his tartan and plumes shaken by the wind, crept cautiously through the 
bushes and proceeded to All a large bag wi& all that the increasing dark- 
ness would enable him to lay his hands on. Arthur's fears, if he had any, 
were now dispelled, so indignant did he feel as he saw the inroads made m 
his fine beds of vegetables, and he sprung behind the startled Highlandeo 
and in a voice hoarse with rage, levelling his fowling-piece dose to his 
head, threatened him with instant death if he made tne least resistance. 
The frightened fellow, rendered confident and more daring by his former 
unmolested visit, had come totally unarmed save a dirk in his bdt; but 
the surprise and consternation wmch his sudden detection had occasioned, 
not being able to see his enemy and with death so near, his presence of mmd 
utterly forsook him, and he followed implicitly the commands of Arthur, 
who ordered him to take up the bag and to walk in front whither he should 
direct. Tremblingly the Highlander, not daring to move his head, for the 
loaded gun still threatened him with instant death, obeyed ; and Arthur, 
following closely and silently through the garden and along the road, stoppca 
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not tiU lie arrived at the camp in Cambridge, where he deliyered his prisoner 
into, his father's hands. Proudly Captain Leslie gazed on his intrepid boy, 
and many were the compliments that his courage obtained from the officers 
and soldiers. Nothing could exceed the anger and mortification which the 
Highlander felt as he gazed in surprise on his youthful captor, and many 
were the oaths that fell from his hps. as he saw the sconnul sneers and 
listened to the contemptuous remarks of the American soldiers as they 
passed him and looked upon his sturdy form, and compared it with the 
slight, graceful figure of Arthur Leslie. Arthur did not long remain at the 
camp, but hastened home to relieve the anxiety of his mother and sister, 
and lust as the sun began to ^d "tree, shrub, and flower,*' Arthur with 
one bound sprang over the thicket, shaking large pearly dew-drops from 
the roses, and entered the portico just as his mother was descending the 
stairs from his room, where the bed, which evidently had not been occu- 
pied, had dreadfully alarmed her. tier anxiety was somewhat allayed by 
the appearance of Arthur ; and when at the mreakfast table he related to 
her and to Anna the adventure of the night, Mrs. Leslie knew not whether 
to blame the temerity, or praise the courage which he undoubtedly had 
manifested. Rachel was delighted with her orave boy*s conduct; and long 
afterward, when the war was ended and Captain Leshe had removed to the 
city, where Mrs. Leslie resumed her former station at the head of a 
aplendid establishment, and the sweet Anna had cultivated, with her 
brother's assistance, the learning and accomplishments attainable by one in 
her situation^ then did Bachel recount to her wondering hearers the story 
of Arthur's adventure with the Highlander. 



LXIL 

DESCRIPTION. 

Description, as defined by Webster, is "a representation of 
names, natures, or propertie|ttbbat give to another a view of 
the thing." 

It is, in fine, a picture, delineated, not by lines, but by words ; and it 
must be so presented as to convey a clear, definite, and exact semblance 
to the mind, such as the object described presents to the eve. Such a re- 
presentation may be called a faithful description. Futh^il descriptions, 
therefore, are faithful pictures. All definitions must be less perfect des- 
criptions of a material thing, than a visible figure or delineation. But 
when a definition is expanded, so as to embrace not only all the particu- 
lars in which the object defined differs from other objects, but also those 
in which it resembles others of the same kind, such a definition, is, in fact, 
a description. 

Owins to pecidiar associations in the mind, and the difference in the 
habits of perception and observation, no two individuals would probably 
describe the same scene or the same object alike. This is particularly the 
case with young writers. Some, from a natural sluggishness of mind, 
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win perceive few psrticnlfln wwth j of notice, ifliere others, of diff e twrf 
temperament, will find the subject replete widi interesting details, all 
worthy of regaid.* 

A few suggestions will now be presented, whidi will probablj lead those 
who may use this book to tkM^ and to use their eyes to some purpose, 
when called upon to gire a written description of any, sensible object. 
These suggestions wiU be followed by a Kst of details, some one or more 
of which may always be noticed in a written description. 

It wiU be noticea, that the object in presenting such a list is only, as 
has already be^i said, to nmtt was, which Ae stwlent himself is to mould 
as they may arise, and combine with what may spring spatttaneoasly from 
his own mind. 

To collect materials for a good description, there must be a devoted at- 
tention to the beauties of nature and to the scenes of social life. The 
mind will thereby be rendered susceptilde and discriminative, acqmring 
sources of improvement which would otherwise be lost, while variety and 
comousness of expression will at the same time be secmred. 

There are three great classes, under one of which all the varieties of 
description may be arranged. Under the first dass are inchided all those 
subjects which are immeSately under personal notice ; which are actually 
present before our eyes. In the second class may be arranged all those 
which have been noticed, but have Idt only their pictures in the memory. 
The third class includes only those subjects which are purely imaginary. 
In the descriptions of all these classes, die object to be effected is one and 
the same ; namely, to present to the reader a picture, easy and natural, 
lively in its character, and animated in its appearance ; making those de- 
tails the most prominent which would affect the beholder as most striking, 
and throwing, as it were, into the shade those circumstances which are 
designed to produce a subordinate impression. In producing such an 
effect, the writer should pay partieolar attention to the epithets t with 
which he designates particular objects, that he may render the impression, 
which he designs that they should convey, strong and durable. For this 
reason he cannot be too particnlar.in the choice of his qualifying words, 
for they are sometimcik more expressive than the objects themselves when 
presented in naked simplicity. 

Thus, for instance, suppose we are describing a scene in a wood or 
forest j the following terms would ap Apriately describe the appearance 
of the scene : Dark, obscure, deep, ^ary, gloomy, overcast, indistinct, 
dim, cloudy, dense, lurid, livid, &c. 

Or a summer's noon; the following terms will be found in most cases 
suitable: Bright, shining, clear, ludd, brilliant, dazzling, splendid, res- 
plendent, sparichng, refn^^t, ardent, conspicuous, clear, pladd, &c 

Or a storm, or a cataract ; the following terms will be found expressive : 
Harsh, discordant, roar, howl, hiss, crash, reverberate, dash, splash, mur- 
mur, growl, clamorous, confused, terrific, tremendous, thundering, &c 

There are many kinds of description, also, in which the following terms 
may not only, with considerable advantage, be interwoven, but the terms 
themselves, by the law of association, wiU suggest ideas ; such as, pladd, 
calm, tranquil, motionless, peaceful, serene, restless, lazy, namffled, 



* See the *^ Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupils,'' on pafe 8th. 
t See the article on epithets. 
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fanslied, silent, Toiedess^ sleeping, breathlefla, tiantrarenft, elear, wsTelesi, 
engalphed, aaunfiasaredt* beaotifal, aingled, crystal, golden, silvery, mag- 
nificent, breeaelesfl, kindred, ^^ &c., &c. 

Acquaintance with the beauties of nature, particularly 'milk those of the 
earth and Hie sky, and with the lights and shadows of life, must be considered 
as a great acquisition to any mind ; and consequently the command of 
language, so re(^uisite to embody and depicture the same with the glow 
and warmth which imagination lends to description, must be regarde4 as 
an object worthy of the highest regard by all who aim at being distin- 
guished as writers. * 

In descriptions, the yrineipal point to which to direct the attention is 
the selection of the circumstances. The scene, or the circumstance, 
should be brought wiik distanctDess and fulness to the view. We should 
be placed, as it were, by the description in the midst of the groi^ ^^JP*^' 
tienfairs, and be mado folly acquainted with all its peculiarities. That 
which hi called truth <» nat¥re is effected by the skiUnl selection and ar- 
rangement of the cirewBstanoes, and constitutes the ampliJUxUion of des- 
criptiye writing. In some instances, especially where it is desirable that 
the description should be bold and striking, the enumeration of circum- 
stances may be less fiill and minute. 

In describing natural scenery, the stadent wiH find some 



* Probably no writer has eyer surpassed Sir Walter Scott in the beaubr^ 
fidelity, and accuracy of his descriptions. The following extract, from Mr. 
Morritt*s " Memoranaum," taken rrom Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter, Vol. 
lU., page 30, exhibits his yiews, and the pains that he took to be accurate. 
Speaking of the visit (^ the ^at novelist at Bokeby, Mr. Morritt says : ^ I 
had many previous opportunities of testing the almost conscientious fidelity 
of his local descriptions; but I could not help being singularly struck witn 
the lights which this visit threw on ^at characteristic of his compositions* 
The morning after he arrived, he said^ * You have often given me materials 
for a romance: now I want a mod robber's cave, and an old church of the 
right sort.' We rode out, ana he found what he wanted in the old slate 
quarries of Brignal. and the ruined Abbey of Egglestone. I observed him 
noting dovm even taepeettliar littie wild Jhwers and herbs that accidentally 
grew arownd and on tke side of a bold crag, near his intended cave of Guy 
Denzil ; and could not help saying, that as he was not to be upon oath in 
his work, daisies, vioUis, and primroses would be as poetical as anvy of the 
huTnbler plants he was examining, I laughed, in short, at his scnipulons- 
ness ; but I understood him wheif he replied, * that in nature herself no two 
scenes are exactly alike ; and that whoever ctmicd truly what was before his 
eyes, woidd possess the same variety in his descriptionSy and exhibu appa» 
renily an imagination as bounMess as the ran^e of nature in the scenes he 
recorded; whereas, whoever tnisted to imagmation, would soon find hia 
own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few ftiyorite images, and the 
repetition of these would sooner or later produce that y&rj monotony and 
barrenness which had always haunted descriptive poetry in the bands of 
any but patient worsUppers of truth. Besides which,* he said, Mocal names 
and pecmiarities make a fictitious story look so much better in the face.' 
In fact, from his boyiidi habits, he was but half satisfied with the most bean 
tiful scenery when he could not connect with it some local legend; and 
when I was forced sometimes to confess, with the knife-grinder, * Story I 
God bless you I I have none to tell, sir,' — he would laugh, and say, * Then 
let us make one, — nothing so easy m te make a tradition.' *^ 
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aid in the following lists of particolars, wliich are here intro- 
duced as suffgesHve of ideas, which he himself is to mould aa 
thej may arise, and combine with what maj spring sponta* 
neooslj &om his own mi^d. * 

A COUKTBT. 

Its prmc^>al water courses : 

Its chains of moimtaiiis : 

The nature of thehiUs, whether more or less ragged; the naAoreof the 
morasses, whether more or less practicable : 

The rapidity and depth of the rivers ; the nature of their fords, sluices, 
and piers ; the state of the bridges, and their position : of the roads, and 
the necessary repairs ; the reasons for preferring one road to another, 
wliich wonld lead to the same object, such as the ease of procoring sabsist- 
ence, of trayelling in secorily — the lateral communications openinjg^ from 
the i^reat or main roads — the population of the villages, occupations of 
the mhabitants, the means of transportation, the chief commerce of the 
inhabitants, their industry, habits, and manners — the productions of the 
country, quantity and kmd — the liquors, vinous or spirituous, with their 
effects on the inhabitants. 

OfBitebs: Their direction — th^ course — the nature of thehr beds j 
their br^th — their floods and times of drought; their meadows, and 
the marshes that intersect them ; the mills upon their banks ; the breadth 
of their valleys — the hills and ridges whidi skirt them — the side on 
which are commanding heights — the tributary rivulets, and the ravines 
which open into the valley of the stream — the distance between them ; 
of what nature are the shrubs, the gullies, the brooks, the roads, &c. — the 
anality of the hedfi;es, they are thin in poor soil, but in rich land they are 
aif ck, and formidable objects to the march of troops, &c. 

Canals. Their communication — the nature of the ground through 
irhich they are cut — the means of draining them, and of turning their 
courses ; their locks — the mode of destroying and of protecting them -^ 
how their navigation may be obstructed or improved. 

Mills often render water-courses fordable or not, at pleasure, by means 
of the water dammed up for ^eir supply. When sand is of the ordinary 



^ These lists of particulars are taken, with sll^t alterations necessary to 
adapt them to the purposes of this work, from ^'Xallemand's Artillery Ser- 
vice," article " Reeonnoitering." They were original in a work entitled 
** It aide memoire it f usage dea offioUrs ^artiUeris de France" par le General 
Gassendi. 

From the dialogue between the tutor and his pupils, to which reference 
has already been made, the student will derive some hints upon " the art of 
teeing," or using his eyes aright This dialogue, calculated as it is to 
awaksn attention, and to fix habits of observation, is particularly recom- 
mended to the careful perusal of the student, who would relieve his mind 
from Uie laAore of composition. Habits of observation, attended with care- 
ful analysis, n6t only aid the mind in its searc^ after ideas, but also direct 
kin a judieious selection of those which are afforded by association. 
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color, the roads are ^erally good \ but if the sand be black, or zDizod 
with small white grains, the roads are impassable ixi winter, and often in 
tone of rain. 

Climjltjb. The physical causes which may affect haaithr- the aoality 
^^e air, cold, hot, wet, or dry; seasons —whether inelement, and how 
long so — the means of protection-from their effects — the customs of the 
inhabitants in this respect 

Coasts. The nature of the coasts — whether lined with sand-hills; 
covered with rocks, which render the approach more or less dangerous; 
or precipices, which forbid it altogether The parts which are open and 
uncovered, and proper for landing ; the bays which form roadsteads and 
harbors — the points and capes fit for forts and batteries, which may de- 
fend the accessible parts ; the adjacent islands, whic^ may serve as ad- 
vanced works to form barriers against the attempts of an enemy ; the 
gulfs, the bays, the roads, the ports — the nature of the winds- requured to 
enter or leave these ports, the nature and advantages of which may be 
pointed out — the time of tide most favorable for entering the ports, &c. 
— the dangers to be met — ^^the obstacles to be surmounted — the actual 
state of the forts which protect the coast — the batteries, Uie guard-houses, 
and the artillery in them ; if there be rivers emptying themselves on the 
coasts, the tides are apt to alter their channel ; an account may be given 
of this influence, &c • 

Forests anb Woods. Their situation — their extent; the kinds of 
trees of which they are composed, whether fit for fuel or for timber— 
their extent — their magnitude ; is the ground of the forest level or hilly ; 
from whence do the roads come, and wMther do they lead— ; their quality 
— the nature of the ground around them — are they near fiel^Ls, meadows, 
ravines, hills, mountains, rivers — the streams, marshes, springs, dwel 
lings, &c., near them — the distance of all these objects from the borders 
of 3ie wood or forest ; the roads which intersect, them, and the swamps 
which divide them. 

Houses. Their situations — style of architecture — the ground which 
they occupy — the mode in which they are built — the materials of which 
they are composed — the color given them by nature or art — are they 
old or new — the indications of age — moss-grown, ivy-hung, black with 
time — appendages connected with ancient customs — their assodations- 
— the improvements of modem art — additional conveniences, &c. 

Level Oountbt. Its hedges, ditches, villages, bnildings, brooks, 
canals, marshes, roads, rivers, bridges, &c. * 

Mountains. Their position — their slopes in front and rear — the 
means of reaching their summits — the nature of the ground — its form 
— ore they coverSl with wood or with bare rocks — their height — their 



* In sandy countries, and those filled with brushwood, there are many 
marshes covered with water during the winter, which are almost dry in 
summfer. In the winter they are impassable^ and are to be mistrusted, even 
in summer, after long rains. 

15 
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feitiU^r^'PWtiires, fodder, yegetatioii, dwelliDgs, towns, yiflagei, casUes^ 
worksnops, roods, paths, ftc. 

BiTBBS. Do they branch off, ix oontiniie in one nndivided stream * ^ 
where do they rise — whither do they flow — what is the nature of the 
oonntay tlnoiijgfa idiich they flow — the quality of the water — dear, spuk- 
ling, transparent, thick, mnddy, torbid — raffled with eddies and counter 
cnrrentB — with or without falls — salt or fresh, sweet or brackish — cold 
or warm — safe for bathing, or dangerous — the manufactories moved by 
the water — the canals running from or into it — the streams, brooks, 
rirulets, or other rivera that supply it, &c. 

ViLLAGSB. Their situation — the number oi fires or dunmeys in oper* 
ation — ' the nature of the soil — the quantity and quality of the produce — 
the occupation cHf the inhabitants — their markets — ^the neighborhood which 
frequents them — the beasts of burden, the flocks, the beeves and poultry 
they possess — the ardiitecture, or style in which the buildings, houses^ 
bams, and sheep-cote? are buUt — the position of the church and burying 
ground— 'the blacksmith's shop — whether surrounded by walls, by 
bushes, by ditches, or palisades — the water and wind mills, t 



4f Rivers which divide into several branches, form islands and peninsulas. 
The rivers themselyes, thus divided, are apt to change their cnannels at 
every flood. 

t In the description of natural scenerv, it will be well for the student to 
call to memory those beautiful lines of Cowper . 

** Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits, and restore 
The tone of languid natltre. M^hty taindsj 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient erowth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit, while they fill the mind, 
TTnmtmbered oranches waving in the blast, 
_ And all their leaves fast flattering all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
0{ distant Jloods ; or on the softer voice 
Of n^igkdotiringfotmtatn ; or of rills ^ that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they mil 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still. 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
TentkousatidtaarSlers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night. Nor tiiese alone, whose notes 
Nice fingered art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawmg rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud : 
The jay ^ the pye^ and e'en the bo^ng owL 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes^where peace forever reigna, 
And only there, please highly for their sake." 
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• 

The pardcnlai's which have now been mentioned as suggestive of ideas, 
will nndonbtedlj aid the student, and enable him to combine what ad- 
dresses itself to the eye with that which suggests itself to the imagination, 
in his endeavors to make verbal pictures of the beauties of nature. The 
nature and variety of such particulars must necessarily be dependent on 
the character of ue object to be described. 

If an individual sensible object is to be described, the ques- 
tions which naturally arise, and which should most of them be 
answered in the description, are as follows : 

Where is it? 
Who made it ? 
What is it made of? 
Is it old or new ? 
What was it made for ? 

How is it adapted for the purposes for which it was made ? 
Is it beneficial or prejudicial to the comfort and convenience of man 
kind? 

Are its effects universal or particular? 

Its divisions and parts ? 

Its dimensions, form, and color ? 

Does it produce, or is it connected with any sounds ? 

How is it constructed ? 

How does it strike the eye ? 

What are its resemblances or its differences ? 

How does it appear from different positions ? 

In addition to these questions, the student must call to mind 
what others would naturally arise in the mind of any one, de- 
sirous of exact and particular information with regard to the 
subject of his description, and endeavor fully to answer every 
such question in his written exercise. 

In the description of persons, an entirely different set of 
questions will suggest the proper answers, to which the des- 
cription should be a full reply. 

What is the personal appearance, complexion, stature, figure, &c.; 
hands, amfg, limbs, eyes, &c. ? 

What feature is most prominently conspicuous ? 

The expression of the countenance ? 

Is the individual remarkable for manly beauty ; or illy made, awkward, 
and ungraceful ? 

What is the appearance of his chest, shoulders ; length of his limbs, 
style of his dress ? 

What are his habits, his age ; what graces, accomplishments, or attain- 
ments has he ? 

What is his moral character — his intellectual ; who are his associates ; 
what influence have they wrought upon him ? 

For what virtues or vices is he particularly noted ? 
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In the descriptions of persons of the other sex, such ques- 
tions maj be a little variedy and answered as* in the following 
•samples : 

DESCRIPTION OF PEBSOUS. 
Example \st. 

DESCRIPTION OF MAST QUEEN OF SGOTTS. 

The turbulence of lihe times, the rancor of party ra^, and the medioni 
of prejudice or partialitj, through which every object in those periods was 
beheld, render it difficult to form a just opinion of the character of Mary. 
Her personal accomplishments and the graces which distinguished her 
as a woman, are admitted by all parties ; respecting these, therefore, there 
can be no dispute. Her stature rose to the majestic, her form was ele- 

gmt and her hands and arms distinguished for their delicacy and beauty, 
er hair was black, though, in the fashion of the times, she frequently 
adorned herself in borrowed locke, and of various colors. Her eyes were 
dark gray, and her complexion remarkably fine. She walked, danced, 
and rode, with equal grace. She possessed a taste for music; she played 
upon the lute with skill, and sung melodiously. Towards the conclusion 
of her life, she began to grow corpulent, while confinement and bad ac- 
commodation brought upon her a rheumatic disorder, which deprived her 
of the use of her limbs. Her manners were affable and insinuating, dig- 
nified and sprightly. She spoke eloquently, and wrote with ease and 
elegance. Her temper was warm, and her heart affectionate. She 
loved flattery, and b^eld the. effects of her beauty with pleasure^ If she 
had acquired the power of dissembling her sentiments in the refined and 
intriguing coust of France, her nature was nevertheless frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion. Her piety was fervent and sincere ; h^ talents, if not 
of the highest, were undoubtedly of a superior order ; and the resolution 
and courage which she manifested at her death, are truly worthy of ad- 
iniration. A long series of successive sorrows bespeak, with few excep- 
tions, some imprudence in the sufferer ; the misfortuiSes of Mary, both 
in degree and duration, exceeded the common measure of human calami- 
ties, and even render the distresses of fiction comparatively faint. The 
vicissitudes of her life have afforded a fine and fruitful subject for the 
tragic muse. No man, says Brantome, ever beheld her without admira- 
tion and love ; no one will read her history without pity and sorrow. * 



* All writes agree in representing Mary of Scotland as distinguished for 
personal beau^. But on no snbject, perhaps, do mankind differ so much 
as in their ideas of female beauty ; and it seems to be wisely ordered by 
Providence that they should tiius differ. Women in the Hottentot country- 
are considered beautiful in proportion to the size of their ears, the flatness 
of their noses and the projection of their lips. In Otaheite corpulency is 
the constituent element of loveliness ; and in China, small feet, oramped 
mto absolute deformity, are considered an indispensable requisite for beauty. 
A late physiological writer, speaking of female beauty, says : " A woman 
of any height, from ihepetUe almost to the gigantic, may be perfectly beau- 
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Sxample 2d, 

BEBNABD D£ BOHAN. 

1 will attempt to paint him, to the eye of the reader, as I hare myself 
seen him, represented by the hand of an unknown artist, in (Hie of die 

tiful ; ^d of any complexion, from the darkest bnmette to the fairest Hly. 
The medium height is generally preferred ; but the complexion is a matter 
that entirely depends on individual taste — the same person^ too, would ba 
likely to waver m choice between the darkly beautiful maidens of Spain 
and the seraphically fair daughters of Oircassia. Nevertheless, though the 
shades of complexion, from the S|>anish olive to the Circassian white, or the 
varieties of altitude, from the petite Cleopatra to that of the towering Box 
ana, matters but little ; there are many thmgs arbitrarily essential to perfect 
beauty in woman*" " I shall describe,*' he continues, " a beautiful womani 
taking her at the medium altitude, wnich is generally preferred." 

As such a description may be interesting to many who have not access 
to the original work, and as it cannot be considered wholly out of place in 
a volume, professing to teach the art of description, the author of this vol- 
ume has, with some hesitation, ventured here to present it. 

*^ Her height is five feet five inches ; her hair is of any color that agrees 
with her complexion ; her forehead is rather low, and as free from freckle 
or wrinkle as a piece of Paphian marble ; her brows are dark, arched, nar- 
row, and strongly defined; her eyes are large, rather laneuishine than 
briffht, and of either of the usual colors ; for the grey eves of Mary or Scot- 
land were not less captivating than the raven orbs of the Queen of Sheba; 
her eye lashes are dark and long ; her nose is a mitigated aquiline, — that 
is, an aquiline curtailed of its severity ; her lips are short and small, and yet 
withal mil and pouting ; her chin is very slightly developed ; her ears are 
small, thin, and with the tip on a line with the eyebrow ; her complexion 
varies with the emotions of her mind, and the blush that tinges her cheek 
is delicate, and loses itsdf in her face, so as to indicate no perceptible out- 
line ; her leatures are exactly regular, though made to appear otherwise by 
the ever-varying expression of her lips and eyes, and the fluctuaticms of Uie 
rosy tide that ebbs and flows beneath the transparent surface of her skin ; 
her smile indicates sweetness of disposition, blended with a gently^proud 
expression, dictated probably by the consciousness of her own worth and 
beauty ; her neck is flexible, moderately slender, of medium length, wA 
pure as alabaster ; the fall from her neck to her shoulders is gradual (Uke 
that of a bird) ; her bust is a gentle swell, so clear that the blue veins are 
visible ; her shoulders ^most verge on broadness, and press backwards ; 
her waist is small, but not too taper ; her arms are rounded ; her hands 
delicately small, and fingers rather long and tapered ; her instep is high, to 
secure a good arch to the foot, which adds grace in walking, and her 
feet are as small as they can possibly be without subjecting mem to the 
character of diminutive." 

To this description the same author adds, that there are " three species 
of female beauty, of which all the rest are varieties." 

No. i. Face round, eyes soft azure; neck rather short; shoulders mod- 
erately broad and gently rounded; limbs and arms tapering and delicate; 
hands and feet small ; complexion, rose struggling with lily ; hair luxuri- 
ant, flaxen or auburn ; eyes olue, and whole ngure soft and easy. 

No. 2. Oblong faoe ; neck long and tapering ; shoulders broad and deli- 
eate, without being angular ; limbstmd arms rather kmg and tapenng ; fMt 
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palaces on the banks of the Brenta. He was m person about the middle 
neight, rather above it than l^elow, and at this period was not more than 
twenty-three years of age. His forehead was broad and fine, with short 
dark haur curling around it ; his features were small, excepting the eye 
and brow, the former of which was large and full, and the latter strongly 
marked. The mouth was very handsome, showing, when half open in 
speaking, the brilliant white teeth, and giving to the whole countenance a 
l6ok of playful gaiety ; but, when shut, there was an expression of much 
thoughttnlness, approaching ^criiaps to sternness, about it, whidi the 
rounded and somewhat pronunent chin confirmed. The upper Up was 
very short; but on eidier side, divided in the middle, was a snort black 
mustache, not overhanging the mouth, but raised above it; and tke beard, 
which was short and black, like the hair, was only suffered to grow in 
such a manner as to ornament, but not to encumber the chin. 

In form the cavalier was muscular, and powerfully made ; his breadth 
of chest and shoulders giving the appearance of a more advanced period 
of life than that to which he had yet arrived. i^ — Cone De Zeon, by G. P. 
R. James. 



and hands rather small ; complexion mostly dark ; hair abundant, dark and 
strong ; and the whole fi^re precise, strikmg, and brilliant. 

No. 3. Oval face ; hi^, psue, intellectual forehead ; eye, expressive and 
full of sensibility, also indicating modesty and dignity ; movements charac- 
terized by grace and elegance. 

* In a note on page 172 is presented, in a quotation from a late physio- 
logical writer, 'the description of a beautiful woman. The same author 
thus describes a specimen of masculine beauty : 

*'A fine looking man, (the word handsome detracts from the idea of 
beauty in the male sex), is above the medlom height, but considerably un^ 
der the colossal ; (about five feet ten inches is the perfection of altitude) ; 
his forehead is high and rather square ; his back head is well rounded, but 
not too full ; his eyes are dark, bright and fairly set in their sockets — 
neither tending to recede nor to protrude ; his hair inclines to a curl ; his 
eyebrows are xuther square than bushy, and leave a space of about three 
quarters of an inch between their inward extremities ; his nose is a medium 
between Boman and aquiline ; his cheek bones are not prominent, but still 
well denned ; his cheeks neither lank nor so rounded as to indicate fatness 
or inflation ; his mouth moderately small ; his lips firm, compact, but not 
thin ; his whiskers are well back on Ms cheek ; his complexion is uniform, 
between brown and fair, with a slight tendency to a bmt^, but not suffi- 
cient to warrant him in being callea rosy cheeked ; and the whole counte- 
nance, well or even strongly marked ; for a smooUi, round face, where the 
features are all regular, and without any characteristic for a limner to fasten 
on, is incompatible with manly beauty. Then his neck is of moder- 
ate length ana inclines to thickness ; his throat is free from all protuber • 
ance commonly called *tke apple of Eve;* his breast is fairly full; his 
shoulders square, but not abruptly so, and sufficiently broad to just over* 
hang his hips ; ms arms are of a length to leave about eight inches between 
the tips of his middle fingers and his knees ; there is a gradual decrease in 
wards from the hips and shoulder to the waist ; his back is free from the 
least tendency to roundness, but is not thrown very much to the rear ; his 
limbs are full, but not clumsy ; his joints small ; the calves of the le^s so that 
they just touch, without pressing against each other ; his shin ramer slen- 
der, his ankle sniall ; his instep hi^h ; and his foot sUghtly hollowed, and of 
a size corresponding with his height ; for, too smaU a root interferes with 
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Example BtL 

THE ELEPHANT. 

The elephant, a native of Asia and Africa, is the largest, the strongest, 
tiie most sagacious, and the most docite of all wild beasts. The usual 
height of this unsightly creature is from eight to twelve or fourteen feet. 
The color is nearly black; lie eyes,, which are very small, are lively, 
bright, and expressive ; the ears are broad, and much longer, in propor- 
tion to the body, than those of the ass. 

It has two long ivory tusks, thicker toward the head than a stout 
man's arm, and a trunk which it can contract or lengthen, as need re- 
quires. The latter is as useful to the animal as our hands are to us. 
With this singular organ it can take up the smallest object ; it serves 
4self with it; and, in case of an attack, fights with it. It can also untie 
Knots of ropes, and open and shut gates. 

The legs of this stupendous quadruped are like columns of from. 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, and from four to six feet high. 
The feet are short, and divided into five toes each, and are armed with 
nails of a homy substance, but which are so covered with skin, that they 
we scarcely visible. 

The elephant, in a state of nature, is neither fierce nor mischievous. It 
is peaceable, noold, and brave.'; and exerts its powers ovlj in its own 
derence, or in defence of those of its own kind, with which it is social and 
friendly. ' 

Example Athp 

NATURAL SCENERY. 

Long projecting reefs of rocks, extending under water, and only evinc- 
ing thefr existence by here and there a peak entirely ^bare, or by the 
breakers which foamed over those that were partially covered, rendered 
Knockwinnock bay dreaded by pUots and ship-masters. _ The crags which 
rose between the beach and the main land to the heiglit of two or three 
hundred feet, afforded in their crevices shelter for unnumbered sea fowl, 
in situations seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the rapacity of 



tbat elasticity of step, and firmness of carriage, so essential in making up 
tile perfect * tmU ensermUe » of a well-proportioned man." 

In descriptions of persons the student will do well to refer to what is said 
on the subject of emthets in another page of this volume. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the ««<M*««ra d^ an individual maybe insinuating, sprightly, dignified, 
or reserved, &c. ; speech, elegant, eloquent, &c. ; person, thin or spare, fleshy 
or corpulent: temper, warm and affectionate; nature, frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion, &c. Notice may also bo taken, as occasion reauires, of 
such particulars as the following: resolution, courage, effects of air and 
exercise, or confinement and exclusion from the air, on personal ^appear- 
ance, — series of sorrows as causing imprudence, constant success as pro- 
ducing temerity, — misfortunes in degree and duration exceeding the com 
«on measure of human calamity, rendering the distresses of fiction faint, 
-fee., &c., &C. ^ 
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man. Many of these wild tribes, with the instinct which sends them to 
seek the land before a stonn arises, were now winging towards their nests 
with the shrill and dissonant dang which announces fear and disquiettide. 
The disk of the son became aunost totally obscured ere he had alto- 
gether sank below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of darkness 
blotted the serene twilight of a summer evening. Tlie wind be^an next 
to arise, bat its wild and moaning soand was heard for some time, and 
its effects became more risible on the bosom of the sea, before the gale 
was felt on the shore. The mass of waters, now dark and threatening, 
began to lift itself in larger ridges, 'and sink in deeper farrows, forming 
waves that rose high in TC>am upon the breakers, or borst opon the beach 
with a sound resembling distant Umnder. — Ajitiquaryj Vol, I. p. 72. 

Example 5M. 

NATUBAL SCENEBT. 

Cities and Tillages were scattered over hill and valley, with cnltivated 
environs blooming around them, all giving token of a dense and indus- 
trious peculation. In the centre oi Sua bnlliant circumference stood the 
Indian metropolis, with its gorgeous tiara of pyramids and temples, at- 
tracting the eve of the scddia: from every other object, as he woimd round 
the borders or ihe lake. Every inch d ground which the soldiers trod 
was familiar to them ; familiar as the scenes of childhood, though with 
very different associations, for it had been written on their memories in 
characters of blood. On the right rose the hill of Montezuma, crowned 
by the teoccUU, under the roof of which the shattered relics of the army 
had been gathered on the day following the flight from the capitol. In 
front lay the city of Tacnba, through whose inhospitable streets they 
had hurried in fear and consternation; and away to the east of it 
stretched the melancholy causeway. — Prescotfa Conquest of JUextoo^ Vol, 

m, p. 81. 

JExan^le 6^. 

ITATURAL 'SOEKERT. 

They moved cautiously forward, straining their vision to pierce the 
think gloom of the forests, where their wily roe might be lurking. But 
liiey saw no living thizig, except oidy the wHd inhabitants of the woods 
and flocks of the zopoUte^ i^e voracioas vultore of tiie country, which, in 
anticipation of a Moody banquet, hung like a troop of evil spirits, on the 
march of the army. 

As they descended, the Spaniards felt a sensible and most welcome 
change in the atmosphere. The character of the vegetation changed with 
it ; and the funereal pine, their only companion of late, gave way to the 
sturdy oak, to the sycamore, and lower down, to the graceful pepper 
tree, mingling its red berries with the dark foliage of the forest; while 
in still lower depths, the gaudy-colored creepers might be seen flinging 
their gay blossoms over the branches, and telling of a softer and more 
loxarioas climate. 

At length, the army emerged on an open level, where the eye, anob- 
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» 

«f racte4 by intervening wood or hill-top, could range, far and wide, over 
the Valley of Mexico. There it lay, bathed in the golden sunshine, 
stretched out, as it were, in slumber, in the arms of the giant of hills, 
which clustered, like a phalanx of guardian genii, around it* — Conquest 
i^Mexico^ VoL 11^ p. 463. 

From the same source from which the preceding extract was 
taken, the following personal description has been borrowed. 

HEKE7AND0 CORTi&S. 

Hernando " Cortes at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps thirty-foar 
years of age. In stature he was rather above the middle size. Ifis com- 
plexion was pale, and his large dark eye gave an expression of gravity to 
his countenance, not to be expected in one of his cheerful temperament. 
His figure was slender, at least until later life ; but his chest was deep, his 
shoulders broad, his frame muscular and well proportioned. It presented 
the union of agility and vigor, which qualified him to excel in fencing- 
horsemanship, and the other generous exercises of chivalry. In his diet 
he was temperate, careless of what he ate, and drinking little ; while, to 
toil and privation he seemed perfectly indifferent. His dress, for he did 
not disdain the impression produced by such adventitious aids, was such 
as to set off his handsome pei-son to advantage ; neither gaudy nor strik- 
ing, but rich. He wore few ornaments, and usually the same ; but these 
were of great price. His manners frank and soldierlike, concealed a- most 
cool and calculating spirit With his gayest humor there mingled a settled 
air of resolntion, which made those who approached him feel they must 
obey; and which infused something like awe into &e attachment of his 
most devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love was tempered 
by authoiity, was the one probably best calculated to inspire devotion in 
the rough and turbulent spirits among whom his lot was to be cast." 

* The introduction of figurative language in descriptive writing, if not 
too luxuriantly indulged, adds much to the beauty and animation of the 
style. The student win not fail to admire the beautiful figure here introduced 
from one of the most elegant historical writers of any age or country. Mr. 
Prescott, in the work from which the extract above was taken, has conferred 
a favor on the republic of letters, which will hand him down to posterity as 
the^modern *^ Dulcia et caiididus et ftisus HerodotusJ* The same remark 
that has been made in relation to the Father of History, may be applied 
with equal truth and justice to the author of " The Conqttett of MJNsicoy • 
** His style abounds with elegance, ease, and sweetness ; and if there is any 
of the fabulous or incredible, t^e author candidly informs the reader that it 
is introduced on the authority of others." They who are not attracted by 
the thrilling nature of the incidents which he rwates, will be captivated by 
the glowing colors in which they are described, the purity and animation 
of his style, the witchery he has woven around his subject, and the won- 
derful skill with which he has thrown into a connected narrative a mass of 
details, which with indefatigable industry he has tithed from a great variety 
of authors, often at variance with one another, and not unfrequently at issue 
with themselves. The pride with which an American peruses his works, 
naturally breaks forth' into the apostrophe, " Perge modo, et quk te via duoit 
dirige gressum." 
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The character of Cortes seems to have undergone some 
change with change of circumstances ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the new scenes in which he was placed called forth 
qualities which hefore were dormant in his hosom. There 
are some hardj natures that require the heats of excited action 
to unfold their en^gies ; like the plants, which, closed to the 
mild influence of a temperate latitude, come to their full 
growth, and give forth their fnlits only in the burning atmos* 
phere of the tropics. Such is the portrait left to us by his 
contemporaries of this remarkable man. 

The examples which have now been introduced are deemed 
sufficient, boUi in variety and extent, to introduce the student 
to descriptive writing. The attentive perusal of the examples 
given, with careful attention to the preliminary hints and ob- 
servations, it is thought will furnish considerable aid in this 
department of composition. 



Lxin. 

NARRATION AND DESCRIPTION UNITED. 

That the student may perceive how much is added to the 
beauty and the interest of a narration by the union of des- 
cription with the narrative, the following' model is presented, 
which is founded on the simple circumstance, that a young 
man in a feeble state of health is called home, after a long 
absence, to be present at the death-bed of his mother. The 
student will observe how beautifully many of the particulars 
presented in the list in the preceding exercises are interwoven 
with the narrative, and how much the union of description 
with the narration has added to the beauty of the story. 

• ExampU. 

In looking over some papers of a deceased acquaintance. I foand the 
following fragment He had frequently spoken to me of the person whom 
it concerned, and who had been his school-fellow. I remember well his one 
day telling me that, thinking the character of his friend, and some circum- 
stances in his liiFe, were of such a kind that an interesting moral little story 
might be made from them, he had undertaken it ; but, considering as he 
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was eoinz on, that bringing the private character and feelines of a deceased 
friend before the world, was something like sacrilege, thon^ done under a 
fictitious name, he had shopped soon after beginning the tale, — that he 
had laid it away amongst his papers, and had never looked at it again. 

As the person it concerns has been a lon^ time dead, and no reMion sur 
vives, I do not feel that there can be any impropriety in my now making 
it public. I give it as it was written, thouch evidently not revised by my 
friend. Though hastily put together, and beginning as abruptly as it ends, 
and with little of stor^ and no novelty in the circumstances, yet there is a 
mournful tenderness m it, which, I trust, will interest others in some por- 
tion as it did me. 

" The sun not set yet, Thomas ? " ** Not quite. Sir. It blazes through 
the trees on the hill yonder, as if their branches were all on fire." 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, 4uid with his hat still over his 
brow, turned his elaeed and dim eves towards the setting sun. It was only 
the nieht before that he had heard his mother was ill, and could survive 
but a day or twa He had lived nearly apart from society, and, being a lad 
of a thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a worid to himself. His thoughts 
and feelings were so much in it, that, except in relation to his own home, 
tiiere were the same va^e and strange notions in his brain concerning the 
state of things surrounding him, as we have of a foreign land. 

The main feeling which this self-made world excited in him was love, 
and, Uke most of his age, he had formed to himself a being suited to his 
own fancies. This was the romance of life, and though men, wilii minds 
like his, make imagination to stand oftentimes in the place of real exist- 
ence, and to take to itself as deep feeling and concern, yet in domestic re- 
lations, which are so near, and usual, and private, they feel longer and 
more deeply than tiiose who look upon their homes as only a better part of 
the worla to which they belong. Indeed, in affectionate and good men of a 
visionary cast, it is in some sort only realising their hopes and desires, to 
turn them homeward. Arthur felt that it was so, and he loved his house- 
hold the more that they gave him an earnest of one day realizing all his 
hopes and attachments. 

Arthur's mother was peculiarly dear to him, in having a character so 
much like his own. For though me cares and attachments of life had lone 
ago taken place of a fanciful existence in her, yet her natural turn of mind 
was strong enough to give to these something of the romanoe of her dispo- 
sition. This had led to a move than usual openness and intimacy between 
Arthur and his mother, and now brought to his remembrance the hours 
thev had sat together by the firelight, when he listened to her mild and 
melanoholy voice, as she spoke of what she had undergone at the loss of 
her parents and husband. Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her affectionate 
look of approval when he had done well, her care that he should be a just 
man, ana her motheriy anxiety lest the world should wo hard with him, all 
crowded into his mind, and he thought that every wondly attachment was 
hereafter to be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent, tumultuous gri^, and numb 
insensibility. Stepping mto the carriage, with a slow, weak motion, like 
one who was quitting his sick chamber for the first time, he began his 
journey homeward. As he lifted his eyes upward, the few stars that were 
here and there over the sky seemed to look down in pity, and shed a re 
ligious and healing light upon him. But they soon went out, one after 
another, and as the last faded from his imploring sight, it was as if every thing 
good and holy had forsaken him. The faint tint m the east soon became a 
ruddy glow, and the sun, shooting upward, burst over every living thing in 
fall glory. The sight went to Arthur's sick heart, as if it were in mockery 
of his misery. 
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_ back in his eani«ge, 'vnth his hand oeer his «ye8, he was eazried 
•loDff, hardly sensible it was day. The old serrant, Thomas, who was sit- 
ting by his side, went on talking in a low, monotvis tone ; but Arthnr only 
hetu^ something soondimr in his ears, scarcely heeding that it was a hnmao 
Toice. He had a sense of wearisomeness from the motion of the caniage, 
bat in all thines else the day passed as a melancholy dream. 

Almost the nrst wocds Arthnr spoke were those I haye mentioned. As 
he looked out npon the settine snn, he shnddered through his whole frame, 
and then became sick and pale. He thonght he knew the hill near him ; 
and, as they wonnd round it, some peculiar old trees appeared, and he was 
in a few nunutes in the midst of the sceDery near his h(Mne. The river be- 
fore him reflecting the rich evening sky, looked as if poured out from a 
molten mine. Tne birds, gathering in, were shooting across each other, 
bursting into short, gay notes, o» sin^og their evening songs in the trees. 
It was a bitter thing to find aU so bnght and cheerful, and so near his own 
home too. His horses' hoofs struck upon the old wooden bridge. The 
sound went to his heart It was here his mother took her last leave of him, 
and blessed him. 

As he passed through the village, there was a feeling of strangeness, that 
every thing should be just as it was when he left it. There was an unde- 
fined thonght floating in his mind, that his mother's state should produce a 
visible change in all that he had been familiar with. But the boys were at 
their noisy games in the street, the laborers returning, talking together, 
from their work, and the old men sitting quietly at their doors. n% con- 
cealed himself as well as he could, and bade Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, the night was shutting in about it, and there 
was a melancholy, gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if approaching 
his mother's tomb. He entered the parlor. All was as gloomy and still as 
a deserted house. Presently he heard a slow, cautions step over head. It 
was in his mother's chamber. His sister had seen him from the window. 
She hurried down and threw her arms about her brother's neck, without 
uttering a woxtl. As soon as he could speak, he asked, " Is she alive ? " — 
he could not say, my mother. * She is sleeping," answered his sister, ** and 
must not know to-night that you are here ; she is too weak to bear it now." 
** I will go look at her, then, while she sleeps," said he, drawing his^hand 
kerchief from his face. His sister's sympauiy had made him shed the first 
tears which had fallen from him that day, and he was more composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep and still awe upon him ; and as he 
drew near his mother's bed side, and looked on her pale, placid, and mo- 
tionless face, he scarcely dared breathe, lest he should disturb me secret 
communion that the sonl was holding with the world into which it was 
about to enter. The loss that he was about suffering, and his heavy grief, 
were all forgotten in the feeling of a' holy inspiration, and he was, as it 
were, in the midst of hivisible spirits, ascenmn^ and descendiM. His 
mother's lips moved slightly, as she uttered an indistinct sound, m drew 
back, and nis sister went near to her, and she spoke. It was the same 
gentle voice which he had known and felt from his childhood. The exal- 
tation of his soul left him, — he smik down, — and his misexy went over 
him like a flood. ' 

The next day, as soon as his mother became composed enough to see 
him, Arthur went into her chamber. She stretched out ht7r feeble hand, 
and turned towards him, with a look that blessed him. It was the short 
struggle of a meek spirit. She covered her eyes with her hand, and the 
tears trickled down between her pale, thin fingers. As soon as she became 
tranquil, she s^oke of the gratitude she felt at being spared to see him be- 
fbre she died. 

" My dear mother," said Arthur, — but he could not ^o on. His voice 
was choked, his eyes filled with tears, and the agony cf his soul was visible 
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In his face. " Do not be so afflicted, Arthur, at the loss of me. We are 
not to part for ever. Remember, too, now comfortable and happy you have 
made my days. Heaven, I know, will bless so good a son as you have been 
to me. You will have tnat consolation, my son, which visits but a few, — 
you will be able to look back upon your past conduct to me, not without 
pain only, but with a holy joy. And think, hereafter, of the peace 
of mind you give me, now that i am about to die, in the thought that I am 
leaving your sister to vour love and care. So long as you live, she will 
find you a father and brother to her." She paused for a moment. " I have 
always felt that I could meet death with composure ; but I did not know,'* 
she said, with a tremulous voice, her lips quivering, — "I did not know 
how hard a thing it would be to leave my children, till now that the hour 
has come." 

After a little while, she spoke of his father, and said, she had lived with 
the belief that he was mindful of her, and with the cofiviction, which grew 
stronger as death approached, that she should meet him in another world. 
She said but little more, as she grew weaker and weakor every hour. Ar- 
thur sat by in silence, holding her hand. He saw that she was sensible he 
was watching her countenance, for every now and then she opened h^r dull 
eye, and looked towards him, and endeavored to smile. 

The day wore slowly awav. The sun went down, and the melancholy 
and still twilight came on. Nothing was heard but the ticking of the watch, 
telling him with a resistless power that the hour was drawing nigh. He 
gasped, as if under some invisible, gigantic grasp, which it was not for hu- 
man strength to struggle against. 

It was now quite dark, and by the pale light of the night-lamp in the 
chimney comer, the furniture in the room threw huge and uncoum figures 
over the walls. All was unsubstantial and visionary, and the shadowy 
ministers of death appeared fathering round, waiting the duty of the hour 
appointed them. Arthur shuddered for a moment with superstitious awe ; but 
the solemn elevation which a good man feels at the sight of the dying took 
possession of him, and he became calm again. 

The approach of death has so much which is exalting, that our grief 
is, for the time, forgotten. And could one who had seen Arthur a few hours 
before, now have looked upon the grave and grand repose of his countenance, 
he would hardly have known him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spreading over his mother's face. He 
stooped forward to catch the sound of her breathing. It grew quick and 
faint. — " My mother." — She opened her eyes, for me last«time, upon him, 
— a faint flush passed over her cneek, — there was the serenity of an angel 
in her look, — her hand just pressed his. It was all over. 

His spirit had endured to its utmost. It sunk down from its unearthlv 
height; and with his face upon his mother's pillow, he wept like a child. 
He arose with a violent effort, and stepping into the adjoining chamber, 
spoke to his aunt. " It is past," said ne. " Is my sister asleep? — Well, 
tnen, let her have rest ; she needs it.' He then went to his own chamber, 
and shut himself in. 

It is a merciful thing that the intense suffering of sensitive minds makes 
to itself a relief. Violent grief brings on a torpor, and an indistinctness, 
and dimness, as from long watching. It is not till the violence of affliction 
has subsided, and gentle and soothing thoughts can find room to mix with 
our sorrow, and holy consolations can minister to us, that we are able to 
know fully our loss, and see clearly what has been torn away from our af- 
fections. It was so with Arthur. Unconnected and strange thoughts, with 
melancholy but half-formed images, were fioating in his mind, and 
now and then a gleam of light would pass through it, as if he had been in a 
troubled trance, and all was right again. His worn add tired feelings at 
Itut found rest in sleep 
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It is an impression, which we cannot rid onreclves of if we would, when 
sitting by the body of a friend, that he has still a consciousness of our pres- 
ence, — that though the common concerns of the world have no more to do 
with him, he has still a love and care of us. The face which we had so long 
been familiar with, when it was all life and motion, seems only in a state ot 
rest. We know not how to make it real to ourselves, that the body before 
us is not a living thing. 

Arthur was in such a state of mind, as he sat alone in the room by his 
mother, the day after her death. It was as if her soul had been in paradise, 
and was now holding communion with pure spirits there, thou^ it stiU 
abode in the body mat lay before him. He felt as if sanctified by the 
presence of one to whom the other world had been laid open, — as if under 
the love and protection of one made holy. The religious reflections that 
his motiier had early taught him, gave him strength ; a spiritual composure 
stole over him, and he found himself prepared to perform the last offices to 
the dead. 

It is not enough to see our friends die, and part with them for the remain- 
der of our days, — to reflect that we shall hear their voices no more, and that 
they will never look on us again, — to see that turning to corruption which 
was but just now alive, and eloquent, and beautiful with all the sensations 
of the soul. Are our sorrows so sacred and peculiar as to make the world 
as vanity to us, and the men of it as struieers, and shall we not be left to 
our afflictions for a few hours ? Must we be brought out at such a time to 
the concerned or •careless gaze of those we know not, or be made to bear the 
formal proffers of consolation from acquaintances who will go away and 
forget it all ? Shall we not be suffered a little while a holy and healing 
communion with the dead ? Must the kindred stillness and gloom of our 
dwelling be changed for the solemn show of the pall, the talk of the 
passers^y, and the broad and piercing light of the common sun ? Must 
the ceremonies of the world wait on us even to the open graves of our 
friends ? 

When the hour came, Arthur rose with a firm step and fixed eye, though 
his whole face was tremulous with the struggle within him. He went to 
his sister, and took her arm within his. The bell struck. Its heavy, un- 
dulating sound rolled forward like a sea. He felt a violent beating tmrough 
his whole frame, which shook him that he reeled. It was but a momentary 
weakness. He moved on, passing those who surrounded him, as if they 
had been shadows. While ne followed the slow hearse^ there was a vacan- 
cy in his eye as it rested on the coffin, which showed him hardly conscious 
of what was before him. His spirit was with his mother's. As he reached 
the grave, he shrunk back and turned deadly pale ; but sinking his head 
upon his breast, and drawing his hat over his face, he stood motionless as a 
statue till the service was over. 

He had gone through all that the forms of society required of him. 
For, as painful as the effort was, and as little suited as such forms were to 
his own thoughts upon the subject, yet he could not do any thing that might 
appear to the world like a want of reverence and respect for his mother. 
The scene was ended, and the inward struggle over ; and now that he was 
left to himself, the greatness of his loss came up full and distinctly before 
him. 

It was a dreary and chilly evening when he returned home. When he 
entered the house from which his mother had gone for ever, a sense of 
dreary emptiness oppressed him, as if his very abode had been deserted by 
every living thing. He walked into his mother's chamber. The naked 
bedstead, and the.chair in which she used to sit, were all that was left in 
the room. As he threw himself back into the chair, he groaned in the bit- 
terness of his spirit. A feeling of forlomness came over him, which was not 
to be relieved by tears. She, whom he had watclysd over in. her dying hour, 
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and whom he had talked to as she lay before him in death, as if she coold 
hear and answer him, had gone from nim. Nothing was left for the senses 
to fasten fondly on, and time had not yet taught him to think of h^r only as 
a spirit. Bat time and holy endeavors brought this consolation ; and the 
little of life that a wasting msease left him^ was passed by him, when alone, 
in thoughtful tranquillity ; and amongst his friends he appeared with that 
gentle cneerfulness, which, before his mother's death, had been a part of 
his nature.* 

Exercises^ 
Narration and Description may now be united in the history of 

Moses . Elizabeth of England 

Saul Arabella Stewtfrt 

Elijah * Arabella Johnson 

Elisha Washington 

Daniel Jay 

Judith Marshall 

Joshua Franklin 
Jepthah ' Montezuma. 

To the historical data which can be gleaned from any authentic source, 
the student may be permitted to add fictitious circumstances of his own 
invention. 

In the same manner, he may present notices of any other character 
which may occur in the course of his reading or observation. He may 
also reverse the process of amplifying, and present an abridgement of the 
example. 



Lxrv, 



EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, OR LETTER WRITING, t 

A Letter is, perhaps, one of the most common, as well as 
one of the most useful forms of composition, and there are few, 
who can read or write at all, who are not frequently called 



* It is recommended that the student be re(][uired to analyze this beauti- 
ful specimen of narration united with description, by presenting a list of the 
particulars which enter into the narrative and descriptive parts respec- 
tively. 

t It is generally allowed, ^at epistolary writing, if not one of the highest, 
is one of the most difficult Drancnes of composition. An degwnJt letter is 
much more rare than an elegant specimen of any other kind of writing. It 
is for this reason, that the author has deviated from the usual order prao 
tised by respectable teachers, who give epistolary writing thelEjrst place in 
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Upon to perform it Under the head of Letter Writing, it is 
intended in this exercise to include all the forms of epistolary 
correspondence, whether in the shape of billets, notes, formal 
letters, or ceremonious cards, &c. It is proper to premise, 
that, whenever a letter is to be written, regard should be had 
to the usual forms of complimentary address, to the date, the 
superscription, and the clositig. The folding, also, of the 
letter should not be disregarded. If it be true, that " trifles 
form the principal distinction between the refined and the un- 
refined," surely those trifles deserve some sort of consideration. 

And, first, it is to be observed, that,* whenever a written 
communication is made by one* individual to another, the 
usages of society require that the reply should also be written; 
and that the same style of address should be preserved in 
both the communication and the reply. A different style, or 
form, seems to express a want of respect, or an arrogance of 
superior knowledge, — faults equally to be avoided in the in- 
tercourse of polished society. 

If the letter is written in the Jirst person, the reply should 
also be in the^r*^ person. Thus, when the letter begins : 

" Dear Sir, 

" I write to inform you," &c., 

the answer should be in the Jirst person also ; . thus : 

« Dear Sir, 

"I have received your letter," &c., or "Your letter 
informing me, &c., has been received, and I hasten to say," 
&c. 

If the letter is written in the third person, thus : 

"Mr. Parker has the honor of informing the Hon. Mr. / 

Brimmer," &c., | 

the answer should also be in the third person ; thus : I 

" Mr. Brimmer has received the letter of Mr. Parker," &c. 

the attention of the student. He has deemed it expedient to reserve the 
subject for this part of the volume, and for the practice of the student who 
has been previously exercised in other attempts. At this stage of his pro- 
gress, he may be profitably exercised in the writing of letters. The teacher 
may now require nim to write notes, billets, and letters addressed to a reaJ 
or fictitious person, announcing some event, or on some formal subject. 
The teacher cannot be too particular in his directions with regard to fold- 
ing, sealingf &c., for early habits of negligence, or want of neatness, are 
with difiiculty eradicated. 
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The name of the writer should always be subscribed to the 
letter when it is written in the first person, but never- when 
it is written in the third. The date of the letter should also 
be writfen aJt the beginning, when the letter is written in the 
first person, and ai the end, when it is written in the third. 
The address of the letter should be written under the signa- 
ture, and towards the left side of the letter, when it is written 
in the first person, but not when it is written in the third. 

A neat and well-written letter is a much more rare prodnction than it 
ought to be. Few directions can be given with regard to the composition 
of a letter ; but it is intended in this exercise to give some general directions 
with regard to the mechanical ex.ecution of letters, notes, and billets. And, 
first, with regard to Letters. 

A letter should embrace the following particulars, namely : 
1st. The date. 2d. The complimentary address. 3d. The 
hodj of the letter. 4th. The style, or complimentary closing. 
5 th. The signature ; and, 6th. The address, with the title, if 
any. 

The date should be written near the right hand upper 
corner of the sheet. The complimentary address follows, a 
little lower down, near the left hand side of the sheet. The 
body of the letter should be commenced very nearly under 
the last letter of the complimentary address. The style, or 
complimentary closing, should stand very nearly under the 
last letter of the body ; the signature very nearly under the 
last letter of the style ; and the address should be placed a 
little below the signature, and towards the left hand side of 
the sheet. 

16* 
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Example \st. 

FORM OF A LETTEB. 



Date. 



Complimentary address. 



Body of the Letter. 



Style, or Complimentary Closing. 



Signataro. 



Address^or Superscription. 
Title, if any. 



V 
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Example 2d, 

A LETTER, WITH ITS PARTS. 



{cUxte,) 

{eompUmerUary address.) 

\oody of the letter,) 

Q/ nave enc/eavotec/ ^ /i/iee 

to^u>df Q/ no/iet w^ ue tne^^iccen^^ ^nle^ka^d^, 
tfUUnacU 'TTuicd /(i^otea ex/iuina4con, ^^P ^^- 
evez, Q/ nave €in/ot{u?uUe/u neaO^oUa an/ju 
iezmo ^io€n^f Q/ tma/c vezu ama^ ^Hi/i¥i4 
ae<^oce7K>u, if you tu^ nave ^e ncnc/ni 
7neniu}n ^, e^^ne^' ^M^Tia^^, oz oy no^e, 

{styUy or compiimentary dosing.) 
?Utd ted^ieo^Mfi^f 

(signature.) 

{the address, or superscription.) 





In very formal letters, the address should precede the 
letter and the signature, so that the individual addressed may, 
at first sight, perceive that the communication is intended for 
him, before he has taken the trouble to read it through. In 
this case, also, the date should be written below, in the place 
of the address. 



1S8 
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Example ScL 



A FOBMAL LETTEB. 



(^ /^ S^n, QS^, ^U7 



tt?n7Hez, 




<^^. 



G/ne /ueou6 ^neo^ Of i^M 
co?nf?tontaeaa^n ate ane&z azeai o&aaaUana io yea 



you TTuzy a>na uve lo tt^neta, OTia io tefoie^ 



tn 



me tuu/e^ eaoteTiaed m^Si&Ticea of mai Oene^ic^ 
^Mn ^ tne azaeni ta€^ o^ 




The folding * of a letter, though in itself a thing of appa- 
rently trivial importance, is siill deserving of attention. The 
following will be more intelligible than written directions. 



« Official documents and very formal letters have, sometimes, but two 
folds; and these are made \sj doubling over the top and bottom paots of the 
whole sheet, or (^n letter, in the manner in which papers are gentrallj 
kept on file. The whole is then enclosed in an envelope. 
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Example 4^A. 

ThU Cuk represent thejblding of a Letter, 

-,-_._ .^ , . 1^0. 2. The flret fold, on* fourtb oart of 

Ko. 1. The Letter before It Is folded. the first leaf turned ovS". 



IP"* 



Bnstofif Feb. 9, 1844. 

Dear SiTy 

Yoitr letter of the 1th 
hds been duly received^ and 
Ishallj at my earliest Insure, 
attend to the bztsiness to 
which you have therein called 
my ccttention. 

Yours respectfully J 

John Smithy 

Mr. Richard Roe. 



Ho. S. The second fold ; the folded part 

tamed over so as to meet the left 

side of the sheet. 




"So. 5. The fourth fold 




p ^ 




^StOUf 






Dear Sir, 






Your 






has been dul 






Isftall at my 






attend to th 






which you. h 






my attrition 






Yours, r 






Mr, JUchara 







1^0. 4. The thizd foUL 




Fo. 6. The fifth fold. 




IXo. 7. The letter closed. Ifo. 8. The letter sealed. JSo. 9. The letter directed. 
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TITLES. 

In the superscription of a letter, the title of Honourable is 
generally given by courtesy to the Vice-President of the 
United States ; to the Lieutenant-Governor of a State ; to 
the Senators and Representatives of the United States ; to 
the Senators of the respective States, and to the Judges of 
all the courts ; to the Mayor of a dty ; to the Heads of D^ 
partments, &c. In addi>essing the President of the United 
States, the Gk)vemor of a Commonwealth, or an Ambassador 
of the United States, the title " His Excellency" ♦ is gener- 
ally used, t "^^ 

* See Antonomasia, page 82. 

t No titles are formally recof^nized by law in this country, except in 
Massachusetts, where the legal title of the Governor is " His Excellency," 
and that of the Lieutenant-Goyemor, "His Honor;" and, therefore, as it 
is stated above, it is ^ courtesy onl;^, that the usage has obtained. As it is 
possible that this volume may fall into the hands of some individuals who 
are curious to know something of the forms of address in the mother coun- 
try, the following directions are extracted from the grammar of Mr. Lennie, 
published in Edinburgh a few years ago. 

'* Direetiona for Sfuperscriptions and Forms of Address to Parsons of every 

Rank. 

[The superscription, or what is put on the outside of a letter, is printed in 
■Roman characters, and begins wim 2b. The terms of address used in be- 
einnin^r either a letter, a petition, or verbal address, are printed in Italic 
letters, immediately after the superscription. The blanks are to be filled up 
with tne real name and title.] 

'^To the King's Most Excellent Majesty, — Sire, or May it please your 

Majesty, Conclude a petition, or speech, with, — Tour Majesty's most 

Loyal and Dutiful Subject. 
To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, — Madam, or, May it please your 

Majesty. 
To his Koyal Highness, Frederick, Duke of York, — May it please your 

Royal lughness. 
In the same manner address every other member of the Boyal Family, male 

OT female, 
Nobaity, To his Grace the Duke of , ilfy Lord Duke, Tour Grace, or, 

May it please your Cfrace. 

To the Most Noble the Marquis of , My I^rd Marquis^ Your Lordship. 

To the Bight Honorable , Earl of , M^ Lord, Tour Lordship. 

To the Bight Honorable Lord Viscount , My Lord, May it please yowr 

Lordship. 

To the Bight Honorable Baron , My Lord, May it please your Lordship. 

The wives of noblemen have the same Titles with their husbands, thus : 

To her Grace the Duchess of , May itjdease your Grace. 

To the Bi^ht Honorable Lady Ann Bose, — My Lady, May it please your 

Ladyship. 

The titles of Lord and Right EbnoraUe 2iie given to all the sons of Dukes 
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The members of * house of representatives, or of a board 
of aldermen, taken p .^Uectively, should be addressed as " The 
Honorable," &c. 

The title of Esquire is also given by courtesy in the super- 
scription of a letter, to all gentlemen to whom we wish to 
jshow respect ; but^ when the title of Hon. or Honorable is 

and ^iarqaises, ard to the eldest sons of Earls ; and the title of Lady and 
JUgkt Honorcible to all their daughters. The younger sons of Earls are 
all HimoraMes avid Eaqttd/rss, 

Right HbnoreMe ijs due to Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, and to all the 
members of Her Maieety's Most* Honorable Privy Council, to the Lord 
Mayors of London, York, and DubUn, and to the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, during the lime they are in office ; to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons ; to the Lords Commissioners of tho Treasury, Admiralty, 
Trade, and Plantations, &c. 
rhe House of Peers is addressed thus, — To the Bight Honorable the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled. My Lords, May it please yoivr 
Lordships. 

The House of Commons is addressed thus, — To the Honorable the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled. Crentlemen, or, May it please your 
Honors, 
The sons of Viscounts and Barons are stvled Hcmorable and Esquire ; and 
tlieir daughters have their letters aadressed thus, — to the Honorable 
Miss or M». D. B. 

The king^s commission confers Hie title of Hbnora^e on any gentleman ui 
a place of honor or trust; such as, the Commissioners of Excise, Hit 
Majesty's Customs. Board of Control, &c., Admirals of the Navy, Gea 
erals, Lieutenant-Generals, and Colonels in the Army. 

All noblemen, or men of title, in the army and navy, use their title by right ' 
such as Honorable, before their title of rank, such as Captain, &c. ; uinfl, 
the Honorable Captain James James of the — -, Sir, or Your Honor. 

Honorable is due, also, to the Court of Directors of the East India Companj-, 
the Governors Jtnd Deputy-Governors of the Bank of England. 

The title Excellency is given to all Ambassadors, Plenipotentiaries, Goi 
emors in foreign countries, to the Lord-Lieutenant, and to the Lort** 
Justices of the Kingdom of Ireland. Address such thus, — 

To his Excellency Sir , Bart., Her Britannic Majesty's Envoy F^xtraa* • 

dixiary, and Plenipotentiary to the Court of Kome, — Your Jaxccllency 
May it please your Excellency. 

The title BieJu Worshipful, is ^ven to the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and E« 
corder of London ; and Worshipful, to the Aldermen and Recorders ol 
other Corporations, and to Justices of the Peace in England, — Sir, or 
Your Worship, 

The Clergy axe all styled Reverend, except the Archbishops and Bishop*^, 
who have something additional ; thus, — 

To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, o:*, To XhA Most Reverend 
Father in God, Charles, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, — My Lord, ot, 
Youf Grace. 

To the Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lcrd Bishop cf , M\ 

Lord, or, Your Lordship. 

* The Privy OotmsellorB, taken collectively are styled Ua ll[a;«Bty*B Most Honoi 
able Privy Council. 

\ 
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used, that of Esquire is always to be omitted, on the principle 
that the greater contains the less. For the same reason, the 
title Mr. should never precede that of Esquire.* 

OF NOTES OF rNYITATION. 

Notes of invitation, except where a great degree of famili- 
aritj is used, are generallj written in the third person, and 
on paper of smaller size, called biUet paper. The answers 
should also be written in the third person, and the same forms 
of expression should be used, as those employed in the invi- 
tation. A departure from the form seems l^e arrogance of 
superior knowledge of propriety ; but where an expression is 
manifestly out of place, or improper, the writer of the reply 
is by no means bound to sacrifice his own sense of propriety 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of the one who addresses 
him. 

The same observations that were made with regard to the 
date of a letter addressed in the third person, apply also to 

* In the address on the oatside of a letter, note, &c., when the residence 
of the person addressed is unknown, but it is known tliat he is an inhabit- 
ant of the town or city in which we write, the word ** Fi^esewt " is frequently 
introduced to supply the place of ttie residence. 

To the very Rev. Dr. A. B^Bean of . Sir. 

To the Rev. Mr. Desk, or, To the Rev. John Desk. * 

The general address to clergymen is, Sir^ and when written to, Reverena 

Sir. Deans and Archdeacons are usually called Mr, Dean, Mr. Arch- 

deacon. 
Address the Principal of the University of Edlnbnrgh thus, — To the Very 

Rev. Dr. B.^Principal of the Univcrsi^ of Edinbui^h. — Doctor; when 

written to, very Rev. Doctor. The other Professors tnus, — To Dr. D. 

R., Professor of Logic in the University of E., — Doctor. If a Clei^gyman, 

say, — To the Rev. Dr. J. M., Professor of, &c., — Reverend Doctor. 
Those who are not Drs. are styled Esquire^ but not Mr. too; thus, — To J. 

P., Esq., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, — Sir. 

If he has a literary title, it may be added. Thus, To J. P., Esq., A. M., 

Professor of, &c. 
Ma^strates, Barristers at Law, or Advocates, and Members of Parliament, 

VIZ. of the House of Commons j( these last nave M. P. after Esq.,) and ail 

gentlemen in independent circumstances, are styled Esquire^ and their 

wives Mrs." 

* It seems to be unsettled whether Mr. shoald be used after Reverendy or not. In 
my opinion (says Mr. Lennie) it shoald, because it gives a clergyman his own honor- 
ary title over and above the common one. May we not use the Rev. Mr. as well as 
the Bev. Dr. t Besides, we do not alw^jrs recollect whether his name is Jcanes^ or 
Johny &c. Mr., In such a case, would look better on the back of a letter than a loug, 
ill-drawn dash, thus. The Rev. — Dezk. In short, Mr. \b used by our best writers 
after Beverend, but not uniformly. The words To the, not being necessary on the 
hack of a letter, are seldom used ; but, in addxoaslng it in the ttuioe, left hand comer, 
at the bottom, they are generally used. 
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notes of invitation. The date should be at the bottom of the 
note, and at the left hand. * 

I 

JExample 5tk, 

FOSH OP NOTES OP INVITATION, WITH THE BEPLT. 
IlTTITATIOSr ITOB THB BVENING. 






Examph 6^ 

THB BEPLT. 






* When notes or letters are addressed to gentlemen of the same name, 




t As the lady is generally considered the head of the tea-table, there 
seems to be a propriety in the invitation to tea, or the evening, coming from 
the lady of the house alone. 

\ Or, ikC-. and Mrs Chapman regret that a previotts &ngagemeia mil yVv 

17 
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EaaxmpU 7th. 



nryiTATzoN to dihhbs. 



Q^t. Q/yM teateeaCo me fu&cuHi^ Cf 



^SounAwn (3^ui(He, 



j^^edneecla/Uf ¥3m ^^*^' 



EacaampU 8^ 



TBS BXFLT* 



6^. C/tia a>eceA^ ttnim ^lucuiu^ G^(z. 
Q/y&€e Miv^^iUian €o c&n/net on (^^cUu/tda/u ne(D^, 

^ea4!on S>%^ 



prime them of the pleasure of aecqftinff Mrs. Smith's polite invitation for 
Thursday evening, the 5th inst. 

The address of a gentleman to a lady*ft invitation m&j be : il&. Chapman 
has the honor of o/ccmtvng, &c., or, regrets that a previous engagement loill 
prevent his having the honor , &c. 

* The latest and most approved style of folding notes, is to enclose them 
in an envelope, in the manner explained in reference to official docn- 




OH the left side. When enclosed, but one fold is necessaiy. 
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m 

With regard to the sealing of a letter, if a wafer is to be 
used, care should be taken that it be not made too moist, for, 
in that case, it will not receive a good impression from the 
seal ; and, moreover, is apt to give the letter a soiled appear- 
ance. But they who are particular about these matters 
always use wax in preference to wafers. * 

FORMS OF CARDS. 

Under the head of epistolary correspondence, may also be embraced 
the different forms of ceremonions cards, designed for morning calls, nap 
tial ceremonies, &c As these are all snppos^ to be written or dictated 
by the indiyidnal who uses 1hem,no title concededby courtesy alone shonld 
ever be seen on them. Even the prefix of A&. on a gentleman's aird, 
savors of arrogance, for the literal meaning of the prefix is ^* Master." 
But the case is different on the card of a IfM^, and the prefix Mrs. (al- 
though it means ** Mistress '*) is to be used, in order to distingnish her 
name from that of her hnsband. The question may arise, whether the 
residence shonld be inserted on the card. To this question a decided 
affirmatiye reply is given, although it is known to be at variance with not 
unfrequent usage. The omission of the residence seems to implv the 
belief, that the individual is a person of sudi distinction, that the knowledge 
of the residence is a matter of notoriety, and needs not to be mentioned. 
# Now, in all the courtesies of life, the individual speaking of himself, should 
speak modestly and with humility ; and, however distinguished he may 
be, he should be guilty of no arrogance of distinction. The insertion of 
the residence, therefore, is to be recommended on this ground alone, to 
say nothing of the possibility of mistake, arising from the bearing of the 
same name by two different families or by two different individuSs. 
In the cards of the young ladles of a feunily, the fomily name, with the 



* Lord Chesterfield, having received a letter sealed with a wafer, is said 
to have expressed strong disapprobation, saying, " What does the fellow 
mean by sending me his own apitUe /" It is related, also, of Lord Nelson, 
that, in the very midst of the battle of Copenhagen, when the work of carnage 
and destruction was the hottest around him, and he judged it expedient to 
propose a cessation of hostilities, a wafer bein^ brought to him to seal his 
communication to the Danish autnorities, he rejected it, directing the wax 
and a taper to be brought, saying, " What ! shall I send my own spkUe to 
the Crown Prince ? " In this latter case, however, jE?o/«ey might have been 
mingled with refinement ; for a wafer seems to imply haste, and the sealing 
of his letter with a wafer would have implied a desire for a speedy cessa- 
tion of hostilities, which would have been construed into a necessity of the 
same, and have rendered his enemies confident of success, and unwilling to 
accede to the proposal. The coolness and deliberation implied in the seal- 
ing with wax, concealed from his enemies the knowledge of the condition 
of his fleet, and disposed tliem to comply with his wishes. 

There is a kind of transparent glazed wafer very much in use at the 
present day ; but even this seems to be obnoxious to the same obj'ections^ 
—it implies haste, which is inconsistent with the studied courtesies of 
polished life, and, moreover, involves the necessity of sending one*s own 
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prefix of **l/tft,'' if proper to be need without the ** Chrutian name." bj 
the eldest of the singiie daughters. The Chiistian names of the yoimger 
cUnghterB should be insert^ To Ulnstrate bj an example, suppose a 
genUeman, by the name of Arthur S. WeUmgtoti, resides with his mmilT, 
a wife, and tnree daughters, Caroiine M, Ciuharine S^ and Augmta P^ m 
J^nmondSbreeL ]^ card shonld be : 

tfuUofhisirifiDb 

Q/t&mofU ^ue^. 
Us ddest dMightai'fl, 

his second danghtet's, 

Q/tentoni k/p^^. 

his third daughter's, 

On the death, or marriage, of the eldest daughter, the second daughter 
becomes HBm Wdlington,* &c. 




diversit 
should 

A decided opinion is, however, expressed, that the name of the lady alone 
belongs on tne card. She is to be the future mistress of ^e house ; over 
its internal arrangements she alone has (or. should have) any control, and to 
her alone also, all visits of ceremony are directed. The same reasons, 
therefore, which exclude the name of the husband from the notes of invi 
tati(n3, seem to apply with eaual force to the exclusion of the name of the 
future husband rrom the weading cards. ' Thus, supposing that Mr. John 
Singleton and Miss Sarah Greenwood intend marriage, the wedding card 
fhonld be expressed thus : 

Miss Sarah Greenwood, 

At home on Tuesday Eve'g, at 8 o'clock. 
48 Winter Street. 
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Another class of cards,"* called business cards, form a conyenient mode 
of advertising, and are much used at the present daj. Of these it will be 
sufficient to say, that they shoald be short, comprehensive, clear, and dis 
tinct The card of an attorney or a coonsellor at law will read thus : 



47 ^oaa^ 6t€zeetf 



Brference: 
Hon, John JkoMy 
NathH BoyaU, Esq 



The cord of a ph jsiciaa may be expressed in the following form . 

'hm ^<m^, q£. ^., Q£. Q^ S^.j 

57 ^MniM Siieee, 



Dr. WUUamBandi 
** John Warren, 



* There are some portions of this article, puticnlarly those relating to 
ceremonious observances in epistolary correspondence, which may be 
deemed out of place in a volume professing to treat of grave composition. 
The author's apology for their introduction is the want he has long felt of 
something of the kind for the use of his own pupils. He confesses that he 
is alone responsible for aU the directions and the suggesHons in the intro- 
duction to the Exercise ; and, while he is conscious mat the attitude of a 
learner would become him better than that of a teacher in these points, he 
apolopzes for his presumption by the statement, that he knows no source 
in print to which he can refer those who are desirous of information upon 
these topics. How he has thus supplied the deficiency, he leaves for others 
to judge. To those who have any thing to object to what he has ad- 
vance^ he respectfully addresses the- woroii of the Venusian poet: 

*' Si quid noTlBtl rectloB istis, 

" Candidas impertl ; 8i non, his utere meoam.** 

That the whole subject is important in an enlightened communitjr, needs 
no stronger corroboration than the assertion of the author of Waverley, 
(see ^ Ivanhoe," Parker's edition. Vol. 1st, p. 169,) that " a man may with 
more impunity be guilty of an actual breach of good breeding or of good 
morals, than appear ignorant of the most minute point of fashionable 
etiquette." 

17* 
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The card of a oommissioii merduuit is as follows : 

Saxmud Good, ^ 

Fiske^Itand, VEaquini. 

George W. Lawrence^ J 

JExampU 9/A. 

A LBTTEB OF INTBODUOTION. 

[N. B. It win be noticed, that it is not cnstomaiy to seal a Letter of lit 

trodaction.] 

3^dc^ tuiu ue na/ndea ^ you ^ my i^€6n€i, 
Qy^. lonn ^tifu^, tuno vtaUa yoit^ cUy on Midc= 
ncfid conneeieci tiUp^ nut Azoj^&^iwn. (3^. Qtimm 
ui one Of me ttumI (/u)tinauMnea TneniMta of ^de 
^ncj^o^ ,.^a/if and you uf^ no^ M^io didcovet 
m{U ne u^aa te?ftatdu^ ^?z n€<i aeneta/ tM>noaiz<mf^f 
ana ide /iouK>d (^ ni^ maa^/nezd, aa fot nM e^nmerice 
pn ^ne MaaC^oi^^»^i€on, 3^m a^»niiu>nd tudood you 
may /i/uxuie &> t^now dim jfoz tny ttade, Qf^ dat^ tw 
ohad^ mat you tu€^ . oo da^^iy ^ continue foz d^ 

otun^ aO^ Of f4mu>d &dct^^ y^aieiM^y cu>dno^i^^ 

ec^^ed a/nd dea/i^c^ tecti/i^^ocaiecl Cy 

lonn ^:Z/oe, ^wf. 
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JExample 10th, 

A LETTEB OF CONDOLENCE. 

BosTOir, J^ ISOi, 1845. 
Dear I'riend, 

I write this nnder the utmost oppression of sorrow; the youngest 
daughter of our friend Jones is dead ! Never, surely, was tiiere a more 
agreeable, and more amiable young person ; or one who better deseired 
to have enjoyed a long, I had almost said, an immortal life ! She had aSk 
the wisdom of a^, and the discretion of a matron, joined wiUi youthful 
sweetness and virgin modesty. 

With what an engagmg fondness did she behave to her father 1 How 
kindly and respectraUy receive his friends ! How affectionately treat all 
those, who, in their respective offices, had the care and education of her ! 
She empWed much of her time in reading, in which she discovered great 
strength of judgment; she indulged hers^ in few diversions, and mose 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what patience, with 
what courage, did she endure her last illness ! 

She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; she encouraged 
her sister, and her father: and when all her strength of bod^ was ex- 
hausted, supported herself by the single vigor of her mind. That, indeed, 
continued even to her last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long ill- 
ness, or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A loss infinite- 
ly severe ! more severe by the particular' conjuncture in which it hap 
pened ! 

She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; tl\e wedding day was 
fixed, and we were aU invited. How sad a change from the hijghest joy, 
to the deepest sorrow 1 How shall I express the wound that pierced my 
heart, wlran I heard Jones himsdf, (as grief is ever finding out cir- 
cumstances to aggravate its affliction,) ordering the money he had de- 
signed to lay out upon clothes and jewels for her marriage, to be employed 
in defraying the expenses of her funeral ! 

He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has applied himself^ 
from his earliest youth, to the noblest and most elevating studies : but all 
the maxims dT fortitude whidi he has received from books, or advanced 
himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his, heart 
gives place to all a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even 
approve his sorrow, wl^n we consider what he has lost He has lost a 
daughter who resembled him in his manners, as well as his person ; and 
exactly copied out aU her father. 

If you shall think proper to write to him upon the subject of so reason- 
able a grief, let me remind you not to use the rougher arguments of con- 
solation, aiid such as seem to carry a sort of reprcwf with them; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. Time will render him more open 
to the dictates of reason ; for, as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand 
of the surgeon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
of its core, so a mind, under the first impressions of a nusfortune, shuns and 
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rejects all amnnentB of oonsolatioii; bat at length. If appUed with tea 
demess, calnuy and wflUngly acquiesces in them.* 

Yery troly yoiin, 

Gbobos C. S. Pabksr 
Henry Diz, Esq. 

Exercises in Episiolary Writing. 

A Letter to a firiend announcing any erent, real or imaginary. 
" " the inhabitants of tSa moon, w the stars, or > comet 
** " any character in history. 
** any one in a foreign ooantry. 
eontauuBg a joomal of ooconeaoes* 

"" criticisms on woricB that hftv« been read. 
** opinions on snbjects discnssed at any seminary 
**' ** suggestions caosed by daily studies. 

* "■ requesting the aoceptaoce of some present 

"• descnhiiig a sunrise at sea 
" « soDset ** 

'^ from Palestinft, describing thfr eogatiy^ Ac 

« « France, " « ** 

« « Qieeoe, « « « 

« dMcribiag the personal appeamnoer aoA st^yltt'eff preacfaiqg af 

some eminent divine, 
tiie Falls of Niagara, 



tt 



u 



IC 



M « 

U tt 



** the White MowntaiM. 
LakeErie,&c. 
the Pyramids of Egypt 



(* « Mount Vesimiis. 



LXV. 
BEGXILAS SUBJECTS. 

ON A SUBJECT, AND THE METHOD OF TBBATINa IT. 

In writing on a regular subject, the foUowing directions are 
given by Mr. Walker, as su^estions for the different divis 
ions, as well' as for the systematic train of reflections^ 



* This letter is an original of Pliny the Yonnger to Marcellinns, trans 
lated by Mebnoth. The address, &o. has been altered to accommodate it 
to the purposes of this volume. 
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The definition ; the canse ; the antiquity, or novelty ; the universality, 
or loc^ty ; the effects j namely, the goodness or badness, or the adyan- 
tttges or disadvantages. 

1st If your subject require explanation, define it or explain it at 
large. 

2nd. Show what is the canse of your subject; that is, what is the oc- 
casion of it, or what it is derived from. 

3d. Show whether your subject be ancient or modem ; that is, what 
was in ancient times, and what it is at present 

4th. Show whether your subject relates to the whole world, or only 
to a particular part of it 

5th. Examine whether your subject be good or bad ; show wherein 
its goodness or badness consists, and what are the advantages or disad 
vantages that arise from it * 

Example. 

ON GOVEKNMENT. 

Definition, Government is the direction and restraint exercised over 
the actions of men in communities, societies, or states. It controls the 
administration of public affairs, according to the principles of an estab- 
lished constitution, a code of written laws, or by well-known usages ; or 
it may be administered, as in some countries, by the arbitrary edicts of 
the sovereign. Government is the soul of society : it is that order among 
rational creatures which produces almost all the benefits ^ey enjoy. A 
nation may be considered as a large family; — all the inhabitants are, as 
it were, relations ; and the supreme power, wherever it is lodged, is the 
common parent of every individual 

Cause. The necessity of government lies in the nature of man. In 
terest and selfishness, unrestrained by salutary laws and restrictions, 
would be the controlling principle of every man's actions, uninfiuenced 
by a proper regard for the rights of others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have some restraint laid upon every man — some power which shall 
control him, and impel him to what is right, and deter him from what is 
wrong, and this power is government To this restraint every one must 
submit ; and if in such submission any one finds it necessary to give up 



* These directions are thus versified by Mr. Walker: 

If first your subject definition need. 
Define vour subject first, .and then proceed ; 
Next, if you can, find out your subject's cause, 
And show from whence its origin it draws : 
Ancient or modem may your subject be. 
Pursue it, thg^fore, to antiquity ; 
Tour subject may to distant nations roam, 
Or else relate to objects nearer home : 
The subject which you treat is good, or ill ; 
Or else a mixture of each principle : 
And ere your subject a conclusion know. 
The advantage or the disadvantage show. 
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a portion of liie rights with which he fancies that God and natore en 
dowed him, he will be consoled by the reflection diat all haye to make 
the sacrifice, and that Uie concession is made for the protection of his pn^ 
erty and his life, for without gOTcmment neither would be safe. 

Antiquity. Accordingly, we find, so deeply seated is the necessity for 
gOTemment, that in the earliest ages of the world a kind of goyemment 
was existing among all tribes and nations; and so remaikable is this 
fact, that almost all that history records of the earliest people is the history 
of these kings. 

UmvenaUty, In erery part of the world, also, at the present day, where 
anman creatures are to be seen, there also some kind of government is 
found among them. Even the rudest among the savage nations have 
their kings and chiefs, whose word is law, and whose power is seldom 
disputed. 

Locality. But government, in its most perfect form, is generally found 
tmonp; the most civilized and enlightened people. Almost all the diffcr- 
snt kmds of government now existing, or that ever did exist, may be 
reduced to three, namely, Monarchy, Ajistocracy, and Democracy. Un- 
der one or these forms every nation now known to exist is regulated 
and controlled. The painted Indian, whose life and death are at the 
mescy of his sachem, the naked African, who looks in terror at his king, 
and the wild Arab, whose chief is the sovereign arbiter in the division 
of the plunder obtained by the horde, all are in fact the subjects of a 
monardi. Rome, under the decemvirs, and Venice and Genoa under 
their nobles, presented the spectaple of an Aristocracy; while Athens, 
luxurious Athens, invested the chief power in an assembly of the people, 
and presented to the world a splendid example of a Democracy. Each 
'of these different forms is attended by its own peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages which the unity of our subject does not permit us 
now to discuss. But the advantages of some lorm of government re- 
mains yet to be presented. 

Advantages. Order is said to be the first law of heaven. But among 
men it is essentially necessary for their very existence. Man, uncon- 
trolled and unrestrained, would ever be invading his brother's rights. 
Nothing would be safe. Might would be right, and the strongest might 
revel in the possession of that which the weaker had no power to keep 
from him. Laws emanate from government. Without government 
there could be no laws. It is the laws which protect every man in thd 
enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and his possessions. Without laws, 
property would not be respected; the weak would.be the slave of the 
strong, and the strong could enjoy their ill-gotton possessions only so 
long as they could maintain their ascendancy. It is government, there- 
foi£, that secures to every one the enjoyment of what he possesses, and 
restrains the strong from encroaching on the rights of the weak. 

Disadvantagei. "Eyery foim of government is liable to abuse. They 
who are in power are engaged in a constant struggle to maintain that 
power, while the ambitions and the aspiring are eagerly watching their 
opportunity to supplant them. This gives rise to parties and cabals, to 
plots and intrigues, to treachery, to treason and rebellion, to civil wars 
f nd family feuds, in which the innocent often share the punishment pre- 
pared for the guilty. But these evils are light in comparison with those 
which spring from anarchy, or want of government. It becomes every 
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one, therefore, to lend hia aid in snpport of the gOYemment under which 
it has pleased providence to place him, until tmit goyemment shows hy 
its actions that the good of the people for whom it was instituted is not 
its aim, and thereby renders rebellion a palliated evil, if not a virtue. 





Exercises. 


On Time. 


On Justice. Ob 


Temperance. 


The Mind. 


Modesty. 


The corporeal faculties. 


Sculpture. 


Forgiveness. 


Clemency. 


Affection filial. 


Beligion. 


Affection parental, &c. 


Morning. 


Cruelty. 


Evening. 


Faith. 


Day. 


Happiness. 


Night. 


Flattery. 


Ambition. 


Indolence.- 


Revenge. 


Justice. 


Honor. 


Magnanimity. 


Virtue. 


Politeness. 


Education. 


Prudence. ^ 
Courage. 


Truth. 


The World. 


Fortitude. 


Anger. 


Disinterestedness. 


Knowledge. 

1 


FideUty. 



Joy. 

Gaming. 

Industry. 

Lruxury. 

Patience. 

Pride. 

Perseverance. 

Conscience. 

Compassion. 

Equity. 

Generosity. 

Melancholy. 

Humanity. 

Ingratitude. 

Frugality. 

Patriotism. 

Prodigality. 

Poverty. 



LXVI. 



THEMES. 



Themes are subjects, or topics, on which a person writes 
or speaks. 

A theme, as defined by Mr. Walker, is the proving of 
some truth. 

Themes are divided into two classes, the simple and the 
complex. 

Simple themes comprehend such as may be expressed by 
one term or more, without conveying either an affirmation or 
a negation. Such as Logic, Education, Habit, The Fall of 
^ the Boman Empire, The Institution of Chivalry. * 



* Such, also, are the subjects of the last Exercises under the head of 
Begular Subjects. 
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Complex tliemes compreliend such propositions as admit of 
proof or inastrsdon ; expressing a judgment which of course 
m&j be denied without invoking any positive contradiction in 
the meaning of the terms. The following are examples : 
'^ Logic is a useful study." ^^ Youth is the season of im- 
provement" "Wisdom is better than riches." "A public 
is preferable to a private edacation." 

In the last set of exercises the coarse was laid down for the manage 
ment of ** a regular subject," which is prescribed by Mr. Walker in his 
**Teadier's Assistant" What he calls " r^nilar subjects " are designed 
for simple themes. The course prescribed oy Mr. Jardine, in his Out- 
lines of a Philosophical Education, is less mechanical, and is to be pre- 
ferred, because the mind of the student is less fettered by " leading 
strings," and left more to its own resources. The following are his pre- 
limimuy remarks : 

" To give an illustration of a sin^ple theme I shall suppose the subject 
to be Logic, and shall shortly apply the scholastic rules to the structure 
of the essay which should be composed upon it" 

^ The first rule directs the student to begin by fixing exactly the mean- 
ing of the term, which is the subject of the theme, removing every thing 
that is doubtful or equivocftl in its signification ; and, when difficulties 
of that kind occur, the true import of the word must be determined by 
the canons of etymology, or by the practice of the best writers." 

** By the second rule, whidi is the principle one, he is required to ex- 
plain the essential and accidental qualities of the subject, here supposed 
to be logic; and to enumerate them, according to their order and impor- 
tance, and with a reference to the end. which is contemplated by the 
logician. That end is the establishment of truth or the refutation of 
error, and it is accomplished by the application of those rules of right 
reasoning, in which the art of logic may be said to consist In these 
rules are included definition, division, classification, as well as those 
general directions relative to propositions which are derived from the 
ancient dialectics. But it is unnecessary here to enlaige ; for the most 
important of the rules, for both kinds of themes, are the same, in so far, 
at least, as the object of both is the attainment of clear notions, lucid ar 
nngement, and perspicuous expression." 

"The special rules which relate to the management of complex themes, 
may be shortly enumerated. That no propositions, advanced as the 
ground of inference and deduction should be admitted, but upon the best 
and ftiost solid evidence, arising from sense, from consciousness, or experi- 
ence, or from undeniable truths, such as axioms and intuitive propositions ; 
or lasthr, upon testimony, analogy, facts already proved, the undeviatins; 
laws of nature, &c. — that the meaning of the subject, and predicates or 
the radical proposition be accurately fixed — that the extent of the affinna 
tion or negation be exactly ascertained, so that the proposition may be 
stated in the most intelligible manner, and the logical rules of division be 
applied — that the attention be next directed to the kind of evidence h} 
wmch the proposition is established — and the arguments to be Intro 
.duced in such order, that those which precede shall throw light on thos9 
that follow, and form a connected chain of comparisons, by which ulti- 
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mately the agreement or disagreement, expressed in the proposition, 
shall be made manifest; and fii^j th&t all objections against the propo- 
sition be candidly and explicitly answered. The proof, when it is long, 
may be concluded with a recapitulation, containing the united strengu 
of all the arguments which have been brought to confirm it" 

^ It.is impossible to prescribe rules which shall exactly accord with the 
variety of subjects which may come under this order of themes, and, there- 
fore, much must be left to the judgment and experience of the teacher. 
It is not every theme that requires the application of all the rules. The 
first rule may be sometimes necessary ; the second is indispensable on all 
subjects ; the other rules are only occasionally required *, — a rigid adhe- 
rence to these rules might render composition stiff and formal ; but that 
would, in a great measure, be prevented, by frequent use and judicious 
application." 

" Though, in the management of complex themes, the rules of demon 
stration cannot be always followed, yet the deamess, certainty, and pro- 
gress of thatrkind of reasoning, ought to be the standard, as the best and 
most effectual mode of procuring Sie assent of the mind. Let the young 
composer imitate the geometrician, in first attempting to establish clearly 
the datum on which the deduction rests, and then proceed, with grad- 
ual and increasing strength, to the conclusion." * 

* It may, perhaps, be objected that the course here prescribed by Mr. 
Jardine is too difiicult for the young student. If perfect or finished com- 
positions were required, there might be good grounds for such an opinion. 
In all cases, perfect specimens must be preceded by many unsuccess- 
ful efforts. An eminent writer has candidly acknowledged uiat he would 
be ashamed to disclose the many unsuccessful attempts he had made, be- 
fore he could produce any tong worthy of public attention. Imperfect, 
thenj as the first essays of the student may be, they constitute the natural 
and mdispensable steps which lead to higher degrees of perfection. 

The following extract from one of Mrs. Sherwood's '* Social Tales " is so 
pertinent to the subject, that it is thought that it will be useful to the stu- 
dent to present it in this place. The tale from which it is extracted is 
entitled ^* Hoc Age," 

" It was the custom of my father, when I was a girl, to r^uire of me 
every Saturday, a few pages written upon a given subject. Well do I re- 
member the hours which I sometimes used to spend on these unfortunate 
Saturday momingSj in endeavoring to elicit sparks of genius from the 
cold iron of my bram ; and how pleased I was wont to be, when any thing 
like a bright idea presented itself to my imajpiation : such were welcome 
to me as angel's visits, which are said to be few and far between. 

" Much of my success, however, I found, depended xipon the subject 
which was given me. When these subjects were fruitful and congenial to 
my feelings, the task was comparativeljr easy ; but when they were new 
and strange to me, my labor was greatly increased, and so far from being 
able to put my ideas into any new form, I seemed to lose the powfer of 
expressing them, even in the naost ordinary way. 

" Judge, then, what must have been my despair, when on a certain Sat- 
•urday, having stolen up into my father's study, with that sort of quiet 
pace which children use when they are going about any thing they do not 
much relish, (for the motion of the foot is a never-varying index in a simple 
mind, of the feelings of the heart.) I stood behind his chair as he sat wri^ 
ing, and said, * Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to day ? ' 

* Hoc age,* he replied, still writing on. 

• 18-^ 
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** Of one thing," contmnes Mr. Jardine, ** the youngest student must be 
made sensible, from the evidence of his own oonsdoosness, that he aumot 
expect to compote even the simplest theme without directing and continmng his 
power of thinking upon itP 

" Instmctions cannot be too plain nor too minute, when directed to 
yonng persons entering; upon a new and difficult course of study. The 
experience of the perplexities which assail the juyenile mind, in its first 
^ndeavors to discover materials and to find expressions, has induced me 
to lay aside the authority of the teacher, and to place myself as the com- 
panion or Aiend of tiid student, in those moments when his difficulties are 
most formidable '' 

" I suppose, then, ' Emulation ' chosen as the subject of a simple theme, 
whidi the student is required to explain and illustrate, firom lectures, books 



"*What,papa?'l8aid. 

" ' Hoc a^, child,' he answered ; * Hoe age — go and nuike the best of it, 
but do n't disturb me.' 

" ^ Hoc age,' I repeated, as I went down stairs. ' Hoc age — it is Latm ; 
I know it is Latin. Hoc is thisy and it is neuter, and the word thing is 
understood; and age\& do; 1 know enou^ of Latin for this; therefore, 
Hoc age means. Do this thing;.' 

" So I mended a pen, ana took a sheet of paper, and wrote * Hoc age * 
in a fair hand at the top of the paper; and then I added the translation ; 
and then wrote my own name in one comer, and the date at another ; and 
then looked out oi the window, and np to the ceiling, and wrote again, and 
actually made out a sentence to this effect : ' It is our duty, under eyerv 
circumstance of life, to attend to this admonition ; ' and tliiBre I stopped, 
for the question suggested itself, to wit, what admonition ? Further, tnere 
fore, I coidd not get, and when ihy father called me to dinner,'I had not ad 
vanced an inch beyond the full round stop after the word admonition. 

" My father wi» one of the kindest and gentlest of parents, and when I 
presented my vacant sheet to him, he smiled, and said, * 'T is as much as I 
expected ; but I am perfectly satisfied, nevertheless. If you have spent 
your morning in considering the nature of the injunction meant to be ex- 
pressed in the words *■ Hoc age,' you have not lost your time." My fatlier 
then entered into an explanation of the subject, and pointed out to me that 
these two words were equivalent to the Scripture injunction, * Whatso- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy might' And then he showed 
me that the world abounded with persons who never seemed to give their 
full and undivided attention to any thing which they had to (fo, and in 
consequence, when suddenly called upon to act or spmJc with promptitude, 
were never ready and never had their words or theur actions at command. 
* Hence,' continue^ he, * on smaller occasions, they are for ever wasting 
their time, and on more important ones losing advantages and opportunities 
never to be recovered.' My father added much more to me on tins subject ; 
but as I shall hope, in what follows, to elucidate what he said by a very 
appropriate example, I shall cite no more of his valuable discourse, with 
the exception of one remark only, which was most important; it was to 
this effect : that the salvation of the soul is the thing to be done in the first 
instance ; the *• Hoc age,' to which every human creature should principally 
attend — all other concerns being made subordinate to this one object, and 
all other efforts or exertions being in the end wholly inefficient in producing 
ttie happiness of any individual, when this one thing needful is neglected." 
The whole of the tale, of which the above extract is merely the intro- 
duction, may well be recommended to the perus^ of both teachers and 
itudents. m 
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and obserrations, in such a way as to communicate a distinct accoont of 
emulation to all who shall read his essay. Where are the materials to be 
found ? His first recourse would probably be to authors who have treated 
of emulation, from whom he might take what serves his purpose. But ho 
is instructed that there is a nearer and much more fertile source, whidh 
will furnish him with materials, proyiding he seek for them in the proper 
way. And what Is that source 1 His own mind, working upon the mate* 
rials which- he already possesses. Xict him put the question to himself, 
What is emulation ? Here let him recollect the early scenes in which this 
feeling was first excited. On the verge of childhood, he must remember 
the language used in amusements, * I can do this, and you cannot,' * I shall 
be at that mark before you.' He may have, perhaps, read the beautiful 
description of Gray, in the distant prospect of Eton College : 

Who, foremost, now delights to cleave 
With pliuit arms, the glassy wave, &g. 

Or the description of the Trojan games, in the sixth book of the 
iEneid. He may recollect that, when at school, he contended for the first 
place in his class, or may be now contending for the first prize at college. 
V'j^on the recollection of these scenes, and from associated feelings whicli 
exist in ids mind, he is in some sort prepared to answer the question. 
What is ' emulation ? ' A desire and endeavor to excel others, — to be the 
first in any competition." 

" From whence proceeds, or what excites this desire and endeavor ? 
Prom obtaining an object first, which other competitors wish to possess. 
Is it the intrinsic value of the object of competition ? No j — it may be a 
sprig of laurel, — a palm-branch, — a fox's tail, — a medal of little value, 
— a book, a seat of preferment or of honor. From what, then, does the 
object receive its value ? It is the circumstance of obtaining it before 
other competitors. And what is it that gives such value to the being first 
in the competition ? It is the presence of many spectators and admirers. 
It is their reflected praise, whidi animates the competitors, — which makes 
the breast of the student palpitate when he receives the prize. Let the 
competition take place in a desert, where there are no spectators, the charm 
is dissolved, and the competitors walk over the course without pleasure or 
expectation." 

" Again, what are the effects of emulation ? When this principle oper- 
ates with full effect, and under control of virtue and honor, it produces 
vigorous conflict, persevering exertion, contempt of difficulties and dan- 
gers, increasing hopes, eager expectations, and, m the moments of success, 
exquisite delight The student may have a clearer view of this generous 
and energetic feeling, by turning his attention to the histories of great 
characters and great events, and distinguishing emulation from the effects 
of other feelings not unfrequently associated with it. He will thus be 
enabled to draw a line of distinction between it and its collaterals, ambi- 
tion and fame. These fix upon the possession of their objects without any 
view of competition, or of the means by which they may be obtained, 
whereas the pleasures of emulation spring from the love of excellence and 
superiority." 

" The experience of competitions, in which {tie student has been en- 
gaged, or of those which he hast)bserved, will suggest to him, that emula- 
tion in its purest form can only take place where the prize is won by the 
personal exertions of the individual When any undue means are used 
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to obtain it, or any obstacle indirectly thrown in the way of a riyal com 

Setitor, the generous flame of emulation is extinguished, and a mean, 
egrading spirit is substituted in its place. One would think that the 
mortification which the student. must suffer, when he receires a prize 
which he is conscious he did not deserve, should dispose him ttf reject it 
as altogether unworthy of his acceptance. The student cannot have for 
gotten the manner in which the friendly stratagem of Nisus, in favor of 
Euryalus, was received by the other competitors at the celebration of the 
Trojan games." 

" An enlarged view should be taken of the field of competition. That 
field may be called up by the imagination. The person in whom the true 
spark of emulation is kindled, may imagine himse^ placed upon the same 
arena with the competitors of other centuries and other aees. Virgil en- 
deavored to rival the fame of Homer, and Cicero that or Demosmenes. 
When Caesar passed the statue of Alexander, he is said to have burst into 
tears, because the Macedonian had surpassed him in military achieve- 
ments. When ambition and emulation are conjoined in the same character 
occupied in similar exploits, it requires some discrimination to determine 
what belongs to eadi." 

This sketeh, of course, is not intended as a specimen of a simple theme 
on emulation, but merely as a general outline of the materials, with the 
view of pointing out to the student the course he should take to find them. 
He has only to embrace the subject of the theme closely, — to apply 
to his own mind for light and knowledge, — to press himself with inter- 
rogatories relative to his demands, — to follow the natural associations 
of things, and he will soon find materials enough, and arrive at much 
information which he could not otherwise have conceived to be within his 
reach. The concluding step is to select from these materials, and to 
arrange them according to the particular end he has in view. If this part 
of his work be rightly performed, he will not find much difficulty in 
suitably ei^pressing what he clearly and distinctly knows." 

[A list of subjects for Exercises will be found in the last article, under the 
head of Regular Subjects.] 

If the course thus laid down by Mr. Jardine for the management of 
themes, be found too loose or too difficult, the student may follow the 
more mechanical one of Mr. Walker. His course for regular subjects or 
simple themes has already been given. The following is his course, with 
regard to themes in general: "^ 

Afler the Theme or Truth is laid down, the Proof consists 
of the following parts : . 

1st. The Proposition or Narrative; where we show the 
meaning of the Theme, by amplifying, paraphrasing, or 
explaining it more at large. 



* It will be noticed that Mr. Walker designates simple themes as Regular 
Stthjects; while he embraces, under the term of Theme, those only which in 
general are called complex themes. This accords with his definition of a 
Sieme, which he says is the " proving of some truth." 
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2d. The Reason ; where we prove the truth of the Theme 
by some reason or argument* 

3d. The Confirmation ; where we show the unreasonable- 
ness of the contrai'y opinion; or, if we canpot do that, we try 
to bring some other reason in support g£ the former. 

4th. The Simile ; where we bring in something in nature 
or art, similar to what is affirmed in our Theme, for illustrating 
the truth of it. 

5th. The IBxample ; where we bring instances £rom History 
to corroborate the truth of our Theme. 

6th. The testimony or Quotation ; where we bring in pro- 
verbial sentences or passages from good authors, which show 
that others think as we do. 

7th. The Conclusion.; when we sum up the whole and 
show the practical use of the Theme, by concluding with some 
pertinent observations.* 

JExample, 

TOO MUCH FAMH.rARITY OENEBALLT BREEDS CONTEMPT. 

Proposition. There is no observation more generally true 
than t^t our esteem of a person seldom rises in proportion to 
our intimacy with him. 

jReasa^, Such is the general disguise men wear, that their 
good qualities commonly appear at first, and their bad ones are 
discovered by degrees ; and this gradual discovery of lOieir 

* The rules are thus versified by Mr. Walker 

T!%e I^oposition, the Reason^ the Confirmation^ tne SimUle^ the Example, 
the TestimonVf and the Conclusion. 

The Theme at large the Proposition gives, 
And the same thought in other words conceives. 
The Reason shows Qie Proposition true, 
By bringing arguments and proofs to view ; 
Tne Confirmation proves th' opinion right, . 
Bv showing how absurd 's tiie opposite. 
If that 's not to be done, it tries to explore 
Some proof in aid of what was given before. 
The Simile an apt resemblance brings, 
Which shows the theme is tnie in otner things ; 
The Example instances from History draws, 
That by mankind's experience prove our cause : 
The Testimony to the wise appeals. 
And by their suffrage our opmion seals. . 
Some useful observations oome at last, 
As a conclusion drawn from what is past 

18* 
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failings and weaknesses, mast necessarily lessen our opinion 
of them. 

OonfimuUion. It is the nature* of man to have a high 
opinion of any excellence he is not folly acquainted with : he 
is prone to imagine it much greater than it really is ; and 
therefore when it becomes thoroughly known, the expectation 
is at an end, and the good qualities which* we at first admired, 
having no longer the recommendation of novelty, become not 
only less striking, but often produce indifference and contempt. 

Simile. As &e frogs in the fable were at first terrified by 
the noise of the falling of the log which Jupiter threw down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees became so familiar 
with their wooden monarch as to despise it ; so kings have 
often found by mixing too familiarly with their subjects, and 
masters by being too free with their servants, that tiiey have 
lost their importance in proportion to their condescension. 

Example. James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad qualities as the 
generality of his subjects ; but, by jesting with his attendants, 
and descending to childish familiarity with them, scarcely any 
£jpg of England was held in greater contempt 

TesHfnany. A celebrated teacher has said that young peo- 
ple cannot be too much on their guard against falling into too 
great familiarity with their oompamons ; for they ar« sure to 
lose the good opinion of those with whom they are familiar. 

(hnckman. It may, therefore, be laid down, as confirmed 
by reason and experience, that nothing requires greater cau- 
tion in our conduct, than our behaviour to those with whom 
we are most intimate. 

Exercises. 

The necessity of Exercise. 

Q^e proper use of Amusements. 

On Laudable Exertion. 

The importance of a good character. 

The FoUyof Dissipation. 

Want of Kety aiises from the want of sensibility. 

The Importance of Hospitality and the civilities of common lifn 

Relidon consistent with true politeness. 

On the pleasures of Ck)nyersation. t 

The di^ty of virtue amid corrupt examples. i 

The duties and pleasures of Beflection. 

The obligations of Learning to the Christian Religion. *' 

Oa Decency as the only motive Of our apparent virtues. 
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The importance of the govenunent of temper. 

The value of the art of printing. 

The hanefal effects of Indulgence. 

The influence of the Great 

The Beauty and Happiness of an open behayiour and an ingenuous 

Disposition. 
The utility of religious ceremonies. 
A good heart necessary to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
The wisdom of aiming at penection. * 
Family Disagreements the frequent cause of immoral conduct 
The selfishness of men of the world. 
The necessity of Temperance to the health of the mind. 
Advantages of music as a recreation. 
Necessity of attention to things as well as books. 
The influence of fashion. 
An honorable death preferable to a degraded life. 



Lxvn. 

ABSTRACTS. 

An abstract is a summary, or epitome, containing the sub- 
stance, a general view, or the principal heads of a treatise or 
writing, 

•The taking of abstracts from sermons, speeches, essays, &c. is an exer- 
cise which the student will find exceedingly useful in the cultivation of 
habits of attention, as well as of analysis. In writing abstracts, it is not 
necessary to endeavor to reoUl the exact language of the original, the 
purpose of the exercise is fully subserved, if the principal idea be recorded 

JSxample. 

ON DIVERSIONS. 

• 

^ It is generally taken for granted, by most young people of fortune, that 
diversion is the principle o^ect of lire ; and this opinion is often carried 
to such an excess, that pleasure seems to be the great ruling principle 
which directs all their thoughts, words, and actions, and which makes all 
the serious duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion, however, is 
QO less absurd than unhappy, as may 1^ shown by taking the other side of 
the question, and proving that there is no pleasure and eiijoyment of life 
without labor. 

The words commonly used to signify diversion are these three, namely, 
relaxation, amusement, and recreation ; and the precise meaning of these 
words may lead us to very useful instruction. The idea of relaxation is 
taken from a bow, which must be unbent whep% is not wanted to be used« 
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that its elasticitj ma^ be preserved. Amusement literally means an oc- 
casional forsaking oi the JUuses, or the laying aside oar books when we 
are weary with study ; and recreation is the refreshing or recreating of 
oar spirits when they are exhausted with labor, that they may be ready, 
in due time, to resume it again. 

From these considerations it follows that the idle man who has no woik 
can have no play ; for, how can he be relaxed who is never bent ? How 
can he leave the Muses who is never with them ? How can play refresh 
him who is never exhausted witft business ? 

When diversion becomes the business of life, its nature is changed; 
all rest presupposes labor. He that has no variety can have no enjoy- 
ment ; he is surfeited with pleasure, and in the better hoars of reflection 
would find a refuge in labor itself. And, indeed, it may be observed, that 
there is not a more miserable, as weU as a more worthless being, than a 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do but find oat some new 
way of doing nothing. 

A sentence is passed upon all poor men, that if they will not work, they 
shall not eat ; and a similar sentence seems passed upon the rich, who, if 
they are not in some respect useful to the public, are almost sure to be- 
come burthensome to themselves. This blessing goes along with every 
useful employment ; it keeps a man on good terms with himself, and 
consequently in good spirits, and in a capacity of pleasing and being 
pleas^ with every innocent gratification. 

As labor is necessary to procure an appetite to the body, there must 
also be some previous exercise of the mind to prepare it for enjoyment; 
indulgence on any other terms is false in itself, and ruinous in its conse- 
quences. Mrth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratification soon 
terminates in satiety and disgust 

Ahitract of the above. 

1. It is a oommon error to suppose that diversioii: should 
form the business of life, the contrary being true. 

2. This is proved by the derivation of the words used to 
express diversion — viz., relaxation, amusement, and recrea- 
tion. 

3. They who have no labor can have no diversion. 

4. When diversion becomes labor, it is no longer diversion. 

5. All men must have occupation, or be miserable. 

6. There must be labor of- mind as well as labor of the 
body, for the well being of both. 

Exercises, 

Exercises in the practice of taking abstracts are frequently presented 
by the preacher. They may also be found in volumes of sermons, in pe- 
riodical papers and essays, in common text-books in literary institutions, 
and in the wide circle of J^glish literature It is not, therefore, deemed 
important to present them in detail in this volume. 
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Lxvm. 

Tho faculty of invention, it is thought, has been sufficiently 
exercised in the preceding principles to liable the student now 
to fill out an essay from heads, outlines, or abstracts, as in 
the Mowing 

Example, 

ON itoEPENDENCE. 
HEADS. 

1. No being perfectly independent but Grod. 

2. The dependence created by trade and commerce is, in 
fact, a kind of independence. 

3. Pecuniary dependence the most humiliating of any. 

4. Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades the mind and 
depraves the heart. 

5. Young people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
pecuniary dependence. 

The Essay founded on ^ above heads, 

9 
• 

Independence, in the largest and most uoliinited sense, is. to created 
beings, a state impossible. No heing is perfectly independent, but the 
One Supreme Being : all other beings, by their very nature, are dependent, 
in the first place, on their Creator, and in Hie second, on their fellow- 
creatures; from whose good-will and assistance they derive their chief 
happiness. 

This dependence, however, consists in a mutual interchange of good 
offices ; in such a suitable return of favors received, as makes each party 
obliged to the other, and at the same time leaves each other independent. 
This kind of dependence we find in different countries, that trade in com- 
modities which are necessary to both ; by which means, they become use- 
ful, but not indebted to each other. 

But the most general sense of independence is that of property. The 
circulating medium, called money, and which is the representative of al 
most every thing tbat we wish, has in it something so sacred, that we can 
never receive it gratuitously, without losing our dignity and becoming 
dependent We may ask for favors of another kind, and though th^ are 
granted to us, we are not degraded ; but if once we ask a pecuniary favor, 
we lose our independence, and become enslaved. No more can we con- 
verse with our creditor on the same equal terms that we did before. No 
more can we controvert his opinion, and assert our own : a conscious in- 
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ferioritY has depriyed ns of freedom, asd we are the slave of him who was 
formerly our eqnal. 

Bat me most deplorable part of this jpictmre is, that dependence not onlj 
enslaves the mind, but tends to deprave the heart We feel ourselves 
degraded by receiving pecuniary favors, and conscious of what our creditor 
must think of us, when we cannot return them, we are apt to view him 
with an eye of jealousy and tlistaste ; and thus become guilty of one of the 
worst of crimes, the crime of ingratitude. 

Young people, who know but little either of themselves or of the world, 
are apt to tlunk such pictures of human nature misanthropical They 
are, however, such as have been drawn by the experience of all ages and 
nations ; and concur with several other traits to show us the natual de- 
pravity of man. If, therefore, we wish to preserve ourselves independent, 
-—if we wish to maintain a proper dignity of character and freedom of 
opinion, — if we desire, above aU things, to preserve ourselves from that 
depravity of heart, which we are so apt to shde into when we cannot pay 
our debts, — let ns beware of borrowing money; for, as our immortal 
Shakspeare says, 

" A loan oft losefh both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dolls the edge of basbandiy.'* 

£!xerc%ses. 

On the MuUijdioatwn of Books, 

1. No amusements more attainable, or attended with more satisfaction, 
than those derived from literair subjects. 

2. The student can enjoy in his library all that has employed the active 
mind of man. 

3. Beading especially gratifying to those who are confined by profession 
or by circumstances. 

4. Much of the student's time necessarily employed in retracing the 
progress of those who have gone before him. 

5. Modem authors justify to themselves and others the addition which 
they make to the number of books. 

2. 

On the means of rendering old (Uje honorable and comfortable. 

1. Man degenerates in his nature as he advances in life. 

2. That state is wretched, when the heart loses its sensibility. 

3. Old age, though insensible to many pleasures, has a keen perception 
of pain. 

4. Old age not always attended with natural infirmity. 

6. A life of temperance preserves the equanimity of the mind. 

6. A devotional spirit will afford the most lively enjovments. 

7. These enjoyments increase with the nearness of the approach of 
fruition. 

8. That life honorable which affords the most useful lessons of virtue. 

9. That life comfortable, which, although unattended with absolute en 
*oyment, has a solace for pain and a prospect of enjoyment near. 
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3. 

Moderation in our wishes necesscuy, 

1. Man's actiye mind seldom satisfied witJi its present condition. 

2. Besdessness and excitement prevalent. 

8. Ambition and hope constantly dec'eiye ns with delosive dreams. 

4. If we dwell with satisfaction on the ideal, the real can never foMl 
onr expectations. 

5. Few have realized their expectations. Many have been disappointed 
and deceived. 

6. What is rational and attainable, should, therefore, be the only objects 
of desire. 

4. 

WeaUh andfirtune afford no ffroundjbr envy, 

1. Envy most generally excited against wealth and fortmie. 

2. The rich and fortunate are not always happy. 

3. We are deceived by appearances. 

4. The poor are exempted, from many evils to which the rich are 
subjected. 

5. The rich have troubles from which the poor are exempted. 

G. The real wants and enjoyments of life are few, and are common to 
almost all classes. 

7. If the bfdance of happiness be adjusted fairly, it will be found that 
all conditions of life fare equally well. 



LXTX. 

DIVISIONS OP A SUBJECT. 

One of the most difficult of the departments of composition 
consists in methodizing, or arranging, a subject ; laying it out, as 
it were, and forming a sort of plan on which to treat it The 
writer may be figuratively said to make a map of it in his 
own mind, ascertaining its boundaries, that is to say, the col- 
lateral subjects witK which it is connected, its dependencies, 
influences, and prominent traits. And as no two geographers 
would probably lay down the same country exactly in the 
same way — some giving special attention to the mountains, 
others to the rivers, others to the sea-coast, others to the chief 
towns, &c., so no two writers would probably " map out " a 
subject in the same way. On this subject the following direc- 
tions will probably be useful to the student : 
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Hsving before his mind the preoBe object of ihqairj, and having also 
stated, either in a formal manner or bj implication, the proposition to be 
supported, the writer now should torn his attention to the formation of his 
plui; or, in other words, he should determine in what order and connec- 
tion his thoughts should bepresented. Thus are formed the headt or 
diyisions of a composition. These must correspond in their nature to the 
leading design and character of the performance. 

In ai^g^umentative discussions, the heads are distinct propositions or ar- 
«^uments, designed to support and establish the leading proposition. 

In persuasiye writings, the heads are the difierefit considerations which 
the writer would place before his readers, to influence their minds, and 
induce them to adopt the opinions and punue the course which he 
recommends. 

In didactic writings, they are the different points of instruction. 

In narrative and descriptive writings, they are the different events and 
scenes which are successively brought before the mind. 

No rules of universal application can be given to aid the writer in form- 
ing the plan, or mdhodmng his subject His plan must vary with the 
subject and the occasion, Koom is aiso left for the exercise of the taste 
and judgment of the writer. But alti^ough no special rules can be 
applied, the following general directions may be serviceable, so far, at least) 
as they may prevent or correct a faulty division : 

FinL Every division should lead directly to the purpose which the 
writer has in view, and be strictly subservient to the rules of unity. 

Second. One division must not include another, but be distinct and in 
dependent in itself. 

Hiird. The different divisions should, so far as ma,j be, be so compre- 
hensive, as to include all that can with propriety be said in relation to the 
subject, and, when taken together, present the iaea of one whole. 

In illustration of these rules, let us suppose that it is proposed to write 
an essay on FiUai Duties. The writer designs to show, as the object of 
the essay, that children should render to their parents obedience and love. 
His division is as follows : — Children should render obedience and love 
to their parents. 

I. Because Aey are under obligations to their parents for benefits re- 
ceived from them. 

2^ Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

s. Because God has commanded them to honor their parents. 

In this division there is a manifest reference to the object of the writer. 
The different heads are also distinct from each other, and, taken together, 
give a sufficiently full view of the subject It is in accordance, then, with 
the preceding directions. Let us now suppose that the following division 
had been made : — Children should render love and obedience to their 
parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to them for benefits received 
from them. 

2. Because their parents furnish them with food and clothing. 

3. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

4. Because there is a satisfaction and peace of conscience in the dis- 
cnarge of filial dfities. 

This division is faulty, since the different parts are not distinct from 
each other. The second head is included under the first, and the fourth 
under the third. 
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A third division might be made as follows : — Children shoold render 

obedience and love to tneir parents. 

1. Because thev should do what is right 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded them to love their parents. 

It may be said of the first part of this division, that it has no particular 
reference to the object of the writer. It is a truth of general application, 
and may with equal propriety be assigned in enforcing any other duty, as 
well as that of filial obedience. It is also implied in the other heads, 
since children do what is right, when, in obedience to God's command, 
they seek to secure their own happiness. * 

In the divisions made in the mind of the writer in forming his plan, ho 
may present them as independent topics, to be united bySie reasoning 
which he employs in support of eacn ; or as distinct propositions, each 
of which has a particular bearing on what he purposes to prove or to 
advance 

Eacamph of .Eidependent Topics. 

ON CHABITT. 

Senses in which it is used in Scripture. 

The kindred virtues with which it is allied. 

Its operation on individuals. 

On Society. 

Field of action extended by Christianity. 

Example of Distinct Propositions. 

1. Charity employed in the Scriptures to denote all the good affections 
which we should bear to one another. 

2. Charity the most important duty enjoined in Holy Writ 

3. Charity is an active principle. 

4. Charity does not give every man an equal title to our love. 

5. Charity produces pecnluir and important effects on individual char- 
acter. 

Exercises. 

The importance of a good education. 

Happiness founded on rectitude of conduct 

Virtue man's highest interest 

The misfortunes of men mostly chargeable on themselves. 

' * The question may arise, says Mr. Newman, from whose valuable 
treatise on Rhetoric the above directions are principally derived, b it of 
importance distinctly to state the plan which is pursued in^treating any 
subject ? To this question he replies, that in the treatment of intricate sub* 
jects, where there are many divisions, and where it is of importance that 
the order and connection of each part should be carefully observed, to state 
the divisions is the better course. But it is far from beine essential. 
Though we never should write without forming a distinct plan for our own 
use, yet it may often be best to let others gather this plan irom reading our 
productions^ A plan is a species of scanoldinff to aid us in erecting the 
Duilding. When the edifice is finished, we may let the scafifolding falL 

19 
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' The soal is immortaL 

God U eternal. 

Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deity. 

Diffidence of oar abilities a mark of wisdom. 

The importance of order in the distribation of time. 

Change of external condition often adicerse to virtae^ 

The mortifications of Tice greater than those of yirtae. 

Fortitude of mind. 

The influence of devotioB on the happiness of mimkind. 

The power oi cnstom. 

The real and solid enjoyments of lifb. 

The Tanity of wealth. 

Nothing formed in yain. 

' Remark, The plan, or the right dirision of a eompoeition, should he • 
prominent object of attention and study. The young writer will find it 
a very useful exercise, in all his compositions, to la^ down his plan firsti 
before writing. In this way habits of consecntiye thinking will be formed 
and a principe of order established in the mind, which will be imparted 
to every subject of its contemplation. 



AMFLEEIGATIOK. 

Axnplifioation may be defined an enlargement^ by various 
examples and proofs. 

Various are the ways in which writers amp%, or enlarge, 
upon the propositions which they advance. The ingenuity of 
the writer may here have full play, providing that he do not 
violate' the unity of his subject There are, however, some 
general principles which the student should have in view in 
the performance of such an exercise. . 

The principal object of amplification is to exhibit more fully the mean- 
ing of what has been advanced. This may be done as follows : 

1. By formal definitions and paraphrases of the propositions fbrming 
the heads of. a subject This is particularly requisite when the words 
employed in ^ proposition are ambiguous, new, or employed differently 
from their common acceptation. 

2. By presentinff the proposition in various forms of expression, avoid- 
ing absomte tautology, and sho^ng in what |;eneral or restricted sense 
the words employed should be received, explaining the manner, also, in 
Which to guard against mistakes. 

S. By giving individual instances, explanatory of the general proposi- 
tion. 
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4. By similes, compansons, antitheses, and historical aMnsions. 

Writings which are designed to excite emotions, and to influence the 
will, require a more extended amplification than those which are argnment- 
ative, or those addressed directly to the nnderstanding. In the former 
case, it is desirable that the mind should be led to dwell on what is pre- 
sented to it, and to notice whatever is fitted and designed to excite the 
desired emotion. Hence, copiousness of detail, and a full and minute 
statement of attending circumstances, are required. But an argument 
should be stated concisely and simply, excepting only when it is in itself 
abstruse and complex, and when it is addressed to minds uncultivated 
and unaccustomed to connected reasonings. In sndi cases, even an ar 
gument may, with in-opriety, be amplified or enlarged. 

The successful exercise of amplification depends^ 

1. Upon extent and command of knowledge; 

2. On the power of illustration ; 

3. On definiteness of thought in our reasonings; 

4. On copiousness of expression. ■ 

[The subjects of the Exercises, in various parts of this volume, will pre 
sent a sufficient opportunity for the student to practise Uie art of ampli 
£cation.J 



LXXI. 

ILLUSTRATION OF A SUBJECT. 

muBtratioii properly signifies the rendering dear what is 
obscure or abstruse. 

It is of^en the case, that subjects for consideration are pre- 
sented which at first view appear to afford no avenue bj 
which they may be approached. All appears dark around 
them; the subjects themselves appear isolated and distinct 
from any form of close examination. But as they are re- 
volved in the mind, some connecting point is discovered, in 
which they may at last be seen to be united or closely allied 
to other subjects, and plain and clear deductions and infer- 
ences may be drawn from them. The process by which the 
illustration of such subjects may be effected, is thus explained 
by Mr. Jardine, in his remarks on what be ealls '* The Fourth 
Order of Them^.'' * 

** To investigate, is, in the original sense of the word, to search oat for an 
absent object, hy oiscoTeriug and following out the traces which it has left 

fc II ■ I .1 ■ ■ I — » 

* Jardlne's " Outlines of a Philosophical Edncatioot'' page 922. 
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In tlie path over wMefa it hu paseed. TIiiu, ve attempt to discover « p«r- 
Hm who has concealed himaelf, by mariitig hii /bouupi towarde the pUics 
itreat ; and on the same principle, the hound majr be literally lud 



to investigate the track of Ihe fox, 
tha line along which thi 



latter bad directed hia flight. * 

_- familiar processes maybe compared the keen and earnest 

search of the mind, in its endeavors to ascertain the nnknovrn canjes and 
principles of things. Indeed, tho perplexed anxiety which the set-dog of^en 
exhibitB in the search of game, affords a striking example of the carefnl, 
anxions, and occasionally disappointed state of mmd which the philosopher 
frequently eiporiencea m his researches after tmth. Trasting lo a peraua^ 
eion, natnral to the haman mind. Chat every eBect mnst have a cause, and 
that Ihe connection between causes and their eSeots is constant and nni- 
forni, the student of nature proceeds through the labyriulh of phenomena, 
guided by the chain which associates every event he witnesses w 
— - — vent, which ho Infers mast have prec—'— ' ■' — '■' -" ' 

. at that ultimate point, which mai-ka the 
. . ._. md limits the researches of philosophy. 

"Suppose, for example, he proposes, as an object of investigation, to dis- 
cover the state ol Egypt in napecC to government, science, and art, fn tha 
time of Moses, and IJie oa]j dataat given, is this single fact— UiatGDa 
linfn existed in Egypt at that period. In what manner should the student 
be directed to proceed ? He must begin with directing his attention closely 
to this fact as an effect, and then consider that fine linen — that is, fine 
comparatively to other fabrics at that time — mnst he formed of line threads, 
which can oiUt be made of fine flax, which mnst also have eone throng 
various acts of preparation, in which many workmen an employed, before 
the threads could be made into fine linen. 

lbs prodnction otfintjtax suppoaea animpTOTedstateorBgricDltuce,and 
fheruamg of many other kinds of grain, — wheat, barley, Stc., — to support 
the cnltivalon of flax, and the artists who form it into cloth. In DOCOUDtrj 
can flax bo the sole article of cultivation. It may be, then, certainly in 
ferred, that, in the time of Moses, the art of agricnltuie, aqd the aits con 
necled with it,, had arrived at considerable peifection. 

Eetaming again lo the datttm, flne linen can be woven only in a Gaa 
loom, which most be accommodated to the flne texture of the threads ; and 
a flne loom cannot be made without much skill in the arts of working metal 
„j J Ti.. I j5 eitracted, with great labor, from ores, dug from 
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processes before it becomes malleable. The latter, also, must andereo 
much preparation before it can go into the hands of the carpenter ; and the 
loom itself is a complex machine, supposing great skill and progress of the 
mechanical arts in Egypt at the time of Moses. 

The weaving of fine hnen, too, supposes that artists, by imitation and ex 
ample, have acquired skill and dexterity in that art ; and such perfection 
cannot be expected in any country, till a division of labor — the greatest 
instrument of improvement in all the arts — be in some degree established. 

The skilful weaver must be wholly occupied in making fine linen ; and, 
therefore, there must exist many other artists employed m providing fooi| 
clothes, and lodging, — the necessaries and conveniences of ufe. 

Before the arts could have made such progress in any country, men must 
have acquired much knowledge of facts and events, by observation and ex 
perience ; and have laid the foundation of general knowledge, by speculat 
ing on means of improving the arts; on removing the obstacles which 
retard their progress, and in opening up prospects ofhigher degrees of per 
fection. 

Farther, without taking up time to follow the natural and connected pro 
ffress of the arts from their rude to their more perfect state, — I conclnda 
this process of investigation with observing, that there can be little progress 
either in art or science in any countrv, without the existence of a supreme, 
controllinj^ power, in some or other of its forms ; by which men are com 
pelled to live in peace and tranquillity, and the different orders of society 
are prevented from encroaching on each other, by every individual being 
kept in his proper station. No arts or division of labor, — no fine linen or 
fine workmansnip of any kind, can be found in those nations which live in 
continual warfare, either among themselves, or with their neighbors. Thus, 
by such a continued chain of regular and progressive deducuons, proceed- 
ine from the datu/ni with which it began, and without information from any 
other quart^, we have sufficient reason to believe, that, at the time of 
Moses, Egypx was a ereat and populous country ; that the arts and sciences 
had made considerable progress, and that government and laws were estab- 
lished. 

SuHectsfor illustration. 

What may be learned of the state of Greece, and of the character ot 
that nation at the time when Homer wrote the Iliad, without drawii^ ia- 
formation from any other source than from the Iliad itself? 

What was the state of the Highlands of Scotland, as indicated by the 
poems of Ossian ? Are there any marks in these poems of a later origin 
than that generally assigned to them ? 

What were the causes whidi produced an absolute goyeniment at Borne 
under Augustus ? 

What occasioned the conspiracy of CatUine ? 

Is the character of Hannibal, in Livy, supported by the narrative he has 
^ven of his transactions ? 

What were the grounds upon which the Trojans tmsted to Simon*8 
account of the woMen horse ? 

What are the difficulties which ocour in forming a standard of taste ? 

In what sense is poetry called an imitative art ? 

What are the proofs by which Home Tooke confirms his theory of the 
ori^n of prepositions and conjunctions in the English language ? 

What are the standards by which we judge of the perfection of one lan- 
guage above another*? 

What are the causes which render it difficult for the student to acquire 
a habit of attention ? 

What was tlie origin of the present political parties in the United States 1 

19* 
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Lxxn. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF A 8X7BJECT. 

The first and leading object of attention in erery oompo- 
Bition is, to determine the precise point of inquiry, — the 
proposition which is to be hud down and supported, or the 
subject which is to be explained or described. Unless the 
writer has steadily before him some fixed purpose which he 
would obtain, or ^ome point which he would reach, he will be 
liable to go astray, — to lose himself and his readers. It is 
not until he has determined on the definite object that he jnro- 
poses to accomplish, that he can know what views to present^ 
and how to dwell on the different topics he may discuss. 

Let us suppose, in fllastrating the yiews now to be presented, that the 
thoughts of the writer have b^n turned towards the manifestations of 
wisdom, goodness, and power, in the works of creation around him, and 
he wishes his readers to be mindful of these things. By asking himself 
the three following questions with r^ard to the train of thou^t in his 
mind, his ideas will immediately assume some definite form, and he wiU 
be enabled to present &em in a lucid and systematic maimer. 

1st What is the fact 1 • 

2d. Why is it so « 

dd. What consequences result from it ? 

And with regard to the first point of inqniiy, namely, 'What is the 
fiu;t ? ' in reply it may be said, — that, in the matmal world, there are 
xraivrons indications of infinite wisdom and beneyoleiioe, and of Al- 
mighty power. 

2. * Why is it so ? ' or, How is the existence of these works to be ac- 
counted for % What is the cause ? To which it may be reined, Uiat God 
created them. 

S. Again ; * What oooBequeaces result from it ? ' To this the answer 
may be given, that — Men should live mindful of Grod. 

By embodying the results of these inquiries, he will obtain the follow- 
ing conclusion or point at which he aimed, namely, — Men who live in the 
midst of objects which show forth the perfections of the great Creator, 
should live middf ul of him. 

It is not necessary, that the proposition to be supported should alwajs 
be thus formally stated, though this is usually done in writings of an ar- 
gumentative nature. Sometimes it is eleganuy implied, or left to be in- 
terred from the introductory remarks. 

It is a common impression with young writers, that the wider the field 
of inquiry on which they enter, the more abundant and obvious will be 
the thoughts which will offer themselves for their use. Hence, by se- 
lecting some general subject, they hope to secure copiousness of matter, 
and thus to find an easier task. Experience, however, shows that thjO 
reverse is true, — that, as the field of inquiry is narrowed) questions ansa 
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moie exciting to the mind, and thoaghte are suggested of greater valne 
and interest to the readers. Sappose, as an iUnstration, that a writer 
pi*opi>ses to himself to write an essay (m * literature/ Amidst the nu- 
merous topics which might be treated upon under this term, no unity 
could be preserved. The thoughts advanced would be common-place and 
uninteresting. But let some distinct inquiir be proposed, or some asser- 
tion be made and supported, and there will be an influx of interesting 
thoughts presented in a distinct and connected manner. 

Instead, therefore, of the general subject ^ Literature,^ let us suppose a 
particalar subject, namely, a *• Defence of literary studies in men of busi- 
ness ^ is proposed. It wiii be seen by the following model how spontane- 
ously, as it were, ideas will present themselves, and with what ease they 
can be arranged witii the strictest regard to unity. 

Mcample. 

A DEFENCE OF LITEBABT STUDIES IK HEN OF BUSINESS. 

Among the cautions which prudence and worldly wisdom inculcate on 
the yoiwg, or at least among those sober truths whicn experience offcen pre 
tends to have acauired, is that danger, which is said to result from the pur' 
suit of letters ana of science, in men destined for the labors of business, for 
the active exertions of professional life. The abstraction of learning, the 
speculations of science, and the visionary excursions of fancy are fataL it is 
said, to the steady pursuit of common objects, to the habits of ploddiifg in 
dustry. which ordinary business demands. The fineness of mind which is 
created or increased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is 
supposed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professiontd 
eminence is ^ined ; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse and 
rugged material, is unable to perform what a more common instrument 
would have successfully achieved. A young man, destined for law or com 
merce, is advised to look only into his lolio of precedents, or his method of 
book-keeping ; and dulness is p6inted to his homage, as that benevolent 
goddess, unoer whose protection the honors of station and the blessines of 
opulence are to be obtained ; while learning and eenius are proscribed, as 
leading their votaries to barren indigence and merited neslect. 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall not entertain any 
hurtful degree of skepticism, because the general current of opinion seems, 
of late years, to have set too strongly in the contraij direction, and one 
may endeavor to prop the falling cause of literature, without being accused 
of Dlameable or dangerous partiality. 

In the examples which memory and experience produce of idleness^ of 
dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by indulgence of literary or poetical 
enthusiasm, the evidence must necessarily be on one side of ttie question 
only. Of the few whom learning or genius has led astray, the ill success 
or we ruin is marke4 by the celebrity of the sufferer, df the many who 
have been as dull as they were profligate, and as ignorant as they were 
poor, the fate is unknown, from tne insignificance of uose by whom it was 
endured. If we may reason a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, 
should be on the side of literature. In young minds of any vivacity, there 
IS a natural aversion to the drudgery of business, which is seldom overcome, 
till the effervescence of youth is allayed by the progress of time and habit, 
or till that very warmth is enlisted on the side of their profession, by the 
opening prospects of ambition or emolument. From this tyranny, as youth 
conceives it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly sought from some 
favorite avocation or amusement, for which a young man either finds or 
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steals a portion of his time, either patiently f^ods through his task, in expec- 
tation or its approach, or anticipates its arrival bj deserting his work before 
the legal perioa for amusement is arrived. It ma^ fairly be questioned, 
irhetlwr the most innocent of these amusements is either so honorable or so 
safe as the avocation of learning or of science. Of minds uninformed and 
gross, whom youthful spirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have no power 
to impel, the amusement will generally be boisterous or effeminate, will 
either dissipate their attention, or weaken their force. The emplovment of 
a youne man's vacant hours is often too little attended to hj those n^d mas- 
ters^ who exact the most scrupulous observance of the periods destmed for 
busmess. The waste of time is, undoubtedly, a very calculable loss ; but the 
waste or the depravation of mind is a loss of a much higher denomination. 
The votary of study^ or the enthusiast of fanc^, may incur the first, but 
the latter will be suffered chiefly by him whose ignorance or want of imag- 
ination has left him to the grossness of mere sensnal enjoyments. 

In this, as in other respects, the love of letters is friendly to sober man 
ners and virtuous conduct, wnich, in every profession, is the road to success 
and to respect. Without adopting the common-place reflections a|;ainst 
some particular departments, it must be fdlowed, that in mere men of busi 
ness, there is a certain professional rule of right, which is not always honor 
able, and, though meant to be selfish, very seldom profits. A superior 
education generally corrects this, by opening 'the mind to different motives 
of action, to the feelings of delicacy, tne sense of honor, and a contempt of 
wealth, when earned by a desertion of those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties as well as ofour principles, the love of 
letters appears to be favorable. Letters require a certain sort of application, 
though of^a kind, perhaps, very different from that which business would 
recommend. Granting that they are unprofitable in themselves, as that 
word is used in the language of the world, yet, as developing the powers of 
thought and reflection, they may be an amusement of some use, as those 
sports of children, in which numbers are used to familiarize them to the 
elements of arithmetic. They give room for the exercise of that discern 
ment, that comparison of objects, that distinction of causes, which is to in- 
crease the skill of the physician, to guide the speculations of the merchant, 
and to prompt the arguments or the lawyer ; and, though some professions 
employ but very few laculties of the mind, yet there is scarcely any branch 
of busmess in which a man who can think will not excel him who can only 
labor. We shall accordingly find, in many departments where learned in 
formation seemed of all qualities the least necessaty, that those who pos 
sessed it. in a degree above their fellows, have found, from that very circum- 
stance, the road to eminence and wealth. 

Butlmitstoften repeat, that wealth does not necessarily create happi- 
ness, nor confer dimity ; a truth which it may be thought declamation to 
insist on, but which the present time seems particularly to require being 
told. 

The love of letters is connected with an independence and delicacy of 
mind, which is a great preservative against that servile homage, which ab- 
ject men pay to fortune ; and there is a certain classical pride, which, from 
the society of Socrates and Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with an 
honest disdain on the wealth-blown insects of modem times, ndther ei»- 
lightened by knowledge, nor ennobled bv virtue. 

In the possession, indeed, of what he has attained, in that rest and retire 
ment from his labors, with the hopes of which his fatigues were lightened 
and his cares were smoothed, the mere man of business frequently under 
goes suffering, instead of finding enjoyment. To be busy as one ought is 
an easy art ; but to know how to be idle is a very superior accomplishment. 
This difficulty is much increased with persons to whom the haoit of em 
ployment has made some active exertion necessary; who cannot sleep 
o«ntented in the torpor of indolence, or amuse themselves with those lighter 
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tnfles in which he, who inherited idleness As he did fortune, from his an 
cestors, has been accustomed to find amusement. The miseries and mis 
fortunes of the * retired pleasures ' of men of business, have been frequently 
matter of speculation to the moralist, and of ridicule to the wit. But he 
who has mixed general knowledge with professional skill, and literary 
amusements with professional labor, will have some stock wherewith tQ 
support him in idleness, some spring for his mind when unbent from busi 
ness, some employment for those hours, which retirement and solitude has 
left vacant and unoccupied. Independence in the use of one*s time is not 
the least valuable species of freedom. This liberty the nmn of letters ea^ 
ioys ; while the isnorant and the illiterate often retire from tiie thrald<xn of 
pusiness, onl^r to oecome the slaves of languor, intemperance, or vice. But 
the situation in which the advantages of that endowment of mind, which 
letters bestow, are chiefly conspicuous, is old age, when a man's society is 
necessarily circumscribed, and his powers of active enjoyment are unavoid* 
ably diminished. Unfit for the bustle of aflfairs, and the amusements of his 
youth, an old man, if he has no source of mental exertion or employment, 
often settles into the gloom of melancholy and peevishness^ or petrines his 
feelings by habitual intoxication. From an old man, whose gratifications 
were solely derived from those sensual appetites which time has blunted, oi 
from those trivial amusements which youth only can share, ace has cut off 
almost every source of enjo^^ment. But to him who has stored his mind with 
the information, and can still employ it in the amusement of letters, this 
blank of life is admirably filled up. He acts, he thinks, and he feels with 
that literary world, whose society he can at all times enjoy. There is, per- 
haps, no state more capable of comfort to ourselves, or more attractive of 
veneration from others, than that which such an old age affords ; it is then 
the twilight of the passions, when they are mitigated, but not extinguished, 
and spread their gentle influence over the evenmg of our d(^, in alliance 
with reason and in amity with virtue. 

BEMARKS AND ANALYSIS. 

In examining ike preceding example of argomentalive writings, the 
principal object of attention will be, the plan or management of the subject; 

The introduction consists of an indirect statement of the question to 
be f^tated. We are told how those have thought and reasoned, whose 
opinions are opposed to the opinions of the writer. This statement is dis- 
tinctly, and fainy, and skilfully made. Our literary taste is gratified by 
the illustrations and ornaments of language which are found. Our curi- 
osity is roused, and we are ready to enter with interest on the proposed 
investigation. It should be noticed, tliat there is no formal statement of 
the proposition which is to be supported, but that it is clearly and happily 
implied in the introductory paragraphs. 

After the introduction, follows the refutation of an objection. That this 
19 the proper place for considering the objection stated, is evident, since, 
had it been unnoticed, or its refutation defen^d to the close of the essay, the 
minds of readers might have been prevented by its influence from giving 
due weight to the arguments adduced. There are two m#des of reiuting 
objections; one, by denying the premises from which a conclusion is 
drawn, — the otiier, by showing that the conclusion doe^ not truly follow 
from the premises. The objection here considered is, that facts establish 
the opposite of the opinion advanced by the writer; of course, the opinion 
can have no good foundation. To refute the objection, the premise is 
denied. Facts are otherwise, says the writer, and a satis&ctory reason is 
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Msigned whr a dififterent impression as to the bearing of hcia on the case 
has preyailod. Having assigned this reason, the writer leaves the point 
at issne, as to facts in the case, to be determined by the observation and 
the good sense of his readers. Having thos introduced his sabject to oar 
attention, stating by implication the proposition to be examined, and 
having removed an objection which presented itself at the tlireshold, the 
writer now enters on the direct ezammation of his sabject 

The following proposition is supported : Men of boaness may advai^ 
tageoasly devote a portion of their time to literary pnrsoits. 

1st Argwnmt. Young men of business should engage in literary studies, 
since in them is found a pleasant relaxation and security againat hurtful 
indulgences. 

2d Argument. Young men of business should engage m literary studies, 
because in this way they acquire a refinement and exaltation of mind, 
which raises them above grovelling and selfish principles and conduct 

3d Argument. Young men of business should engage in literary studies, 
because the cultivation of letters is favorable to the improvement of the 
mind. 

4Ui Argument A man of business should engage in literarr pursuits, 
because in this way he acquires an indei>endenoe of feeling, which prepares 
him to enjoy his wealth. Without cultivation of mind and literuy taste^ 
the retirement of the man of wealth is wearisome and disgusting to him. 

bth Argument. Men of business should cultivate letters, that they may 
find in them grateful employment for old age. 

This is the plan. Upon examination, we find that it conforms to the 
eeneral directions given. The several heads are distinct fron^ each p^er. 
They have a' similar bearing on the leading proposition to be supported, 
and taken together they give a unity to the sabject 

The kind of argument here used, is the argument from cause to effect 
Different reasons are stated, which account for and support the assertion 
that is made, and which forms the leading proposition. Let us now take 
a nearer view of these different aignments, and see in what way they 
are supported. Under the first argument, the reasoning is as follows: 
1. Young men in business will have relaxation and amusement 2. Unless 
those of a salutai^ kind are provided, they will £sU into such as are hurt* 
fuL Hence the importance of their being directed to literary pursuits, 
which may interest and benefit them. It may be asked, on what authority 
do these assertions of the writer rest? How do we know tliat youuff 
men thus wUlhave relaxation and amusement ? and that, unless those <^ 
a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurtful f I 
answer, that these assertions rest on the common observation and expe* 
rience of men. Hence the writer takes it for granted, that those whom 
he addresses will yield their assent to his premises, and, consequentiv, if 
his conclusion is correctiy drawn, will acknowledge the validity d hii 
ailment 

In analyzing the second argument, the inquiry arises. How is it knows, 
that literary studies give refinement and elevation to the mind, raising it 
above mean and grovelling pursuits ? Here the appeal is to oonsdousnesSi 
Men who have mus cultivated their intellectual powers, are conscious, 
when they look in upon the operations of their own minds, that tiiese 
salutary influences have been exerted upon them. The third argument, 
which asserts that the love of letters is favorable to the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers, rests principally upon experience and observatioik 
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There is also found an illustration, whidi is of an analogical Idnd. It i$ 
where the writer refers to the sports of children, which familiarize them 
with the elements of arithmetic. This argument from analogy maj be 
regarded as an appeal to the common sense of the readers. The remain- 
ing argument rests in like manner on appeals to experience, observation, 
common sense, and consciousness, and it is not necessary to analyze thenu 
The student, in the analysis which has been made, has had an opportunity 
of seeing some of the grounds on which assertions and reasonings a^ 
founded. 



Lxxm. 

GENERALIZATION OP A SUBJECT. 

Generalization is the act of extending from particulars to 
generals, or the act of making general. 

In the treatment of all subjects there is a tendency in 
young writers to dwell too much on isolated particulars, with^ 
out reference to their general application. The object of all 
investigations, whetiier literary, physical, or intellectual, and 
the purport of all incpiiries, should be, the establishment of 
general principles ; and every thought, which may tend to 
their elucidation, and every. idea which may contribute to 
their discovery, must be reckoned among the most valuable 
of all literary labors. Hence, the efforts of the student should 
be directed towards the attainment of so valuable an end, and 
in the training of his mind, on the part of the teacher, there 
should always be a distinct reference to this consideration. 

In the study, therefore, which the writer should always^ 
employ in his prepaa:ution for his work, it should be his aim' 
to discover some general principle, with which his subject is 
directly or remotely connected, and endeavor to follow out 
that principle in all its consequences, — to show how his 
subject afifects, or is affected, by this general principle, and 
how that principle influences the interest of learning and 
science, or contributes to the well-being of society, and the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of the world. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that the teacher has assigned to a' 
class in cx)mposition. Truth, as the subject of a theme. Th<» 
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yonng writer, who is too mnch in baste to finish his tasfr, 
would, perhaps, commence his exercise with some hackneyed 
observaticms oa its importance, and dwell with considerable 
prolixity on its influence on a particular individuaL 

Individual instances, it is true, may have their influence in 
establishing the importance, or illustrating the eflects of a 
general principle ; but to confine an exercise up^n a general 
subject to individual instances, is to present but narrow views 
of its importance. So far as the example introduced into the 
exercise of the student may serve to show the importance of 
a general principle, that example may be valuable, but it 
should by no means form the body of his work. It may be 
introduced into the exercise, as an illustration, or as a sub- 
sidiary portion of his labor, but it should not be dwelt upon 
to the exclusion of the principle which it is designed to illus- 
trate. Thus^ in the subject to which reference has already 
been made, namely, "Truth," the well-known story of Petrarch 
may incidentally be mentioned, to show the dignity which 
attends the strictest observance of veracity ; but, an exhibition 
of the effects on society in general of the presence or absence 
of the subject itself, would be a more useful and, of course^ 
a more valuable mode of considering the subject, than any 
attempts to show its importance in individual cases. It should 
be the constant endeavor of the teacher to lead the student to 
the consideration of causes and eflects, their operations and 
their tendencies, and, by the method of reasoning from par- 
ticulars to generals, to show how general truths are inferred 
from particular instances, and general principles are estab- 
lished by the consideration of the eflects of particular causes. 

The student who is thus led to perceive the general bearings 
of a subject, will not take partial views, — ^he will go out into 
the world, — on board ship, — into factories and other large 
establishments, and view the operations of general principles ; 
will have the sphere of intellectual vision enlarged, and in- 
sensibly acquire a comprehensiveness of mental perception, 
which will release him from the shackles of a narrow educa^ 
tion, and enable him to take in, as it were at a glance, the 
grand theatre of the moral world, with all the stupendous 
machinery by which the changes in its scenery are effected. 

As an exercise in generalization, the student may fill out 
some one or more of the following models from the outline 
presentedr 
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1. Time. Definition of; its divisions; mode of marking them; mode 
of ascertaining; meridian; the sun; parallel between time and space, 
finite and infinite. 

2. The Feudal System. Its nature and origin, including a clear defi- 
nition of the meaning of the term ; the countries where it existed ; the 
relations which it caused among the inhabitants of a feudal country; its 
effects upon the morals and the happiness of the respective nations where 
it existed; the virtues and vices which it encouraged and engendered, and 
a consideration of the causes of its gradual overthrow. 

3. The Grecian Lawgivers, Draco, Solon, and Lycurffus. The differ 
ent character of their respective laws ; the effect which uiey produced od 
the people ; their duration, and the probable cause of their alteration and 
abrogation; the consequences which they produced; and their compara- 
tive effects on the morals and happiness of the people. 

4. The Crusades. What were they ? their object ; the manner in which 
they originated ; the superstitions to which they gave rise ; their effect on 
the religion, manners, and morals of the age ; me vices and profligacy 
which they engendered ; their influence on the moral condition of the 
world, and the balance of power in Europe ; the sacrifices of blood and 
treasure which they occasioned ; the benefits which they have produced. 

5. Chivalry. What was it ? give a clear definition or description of it ; 
how it arose ; die manner in which candidates were admitted to its orders ; 
the most eminent of its orders ; the effects of the institution on the morals 
and prevalent habits of the age ; its particular effect on the female character ; 
the virtues and vices which it would naturally engender or encourage ; and 
the good or bad consequence of its universal prevalence at the present day. 

6. The ancient Sects of Philosophy. Describe the various sects ; their 
doctrines; the manner in which they were taught; the character of the 
respective founders ; their influence : the remarl^ble individuals who have 
embraced the principles of the respective sects ; and the effect of their 
writings and example on mankind, &c. 

7. The Public Games of Greece. Their origin ; the nature of these 
games, or in what they consisted ; the places where they were celebrated ; 
Sie rewards bestowed npon the victors ; iJie estimation in which these 
honors were held ; the effects of these games upon the victors, and upon 
the nation to which thev belonged, by encouraging athletic exercises and 
spirit of emulation; did the encouragement of physical exertion influence 
literary or intellectual effort for the better or the worse ? the probable effects 
of the institution of similar games at the present day. 

8. The Grecian Oracles. What they were ; where situated ; by whom, 
and on what occasions, were they consulted ; the superstitions which they 
encouraged ; their probable nature ; their effects upon the religions char- 
acter of the people ; their dufiition ; probable cause of their falling into 
disuse; tiie wisdom of Providence in concealing from mankind the 
knowledge of future events ; fatalism. 

TliefoUoxuing subjects are suggested for the unaided ejffbrit of the students 

^9. The Reformation. 

10. The Invention of the Art of Printing. 

11. The Invention of the Mariner's Compass. 

12. The Telescope. 

20 
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LXXIV. 
POETRY AND VERSIFICATION. 

ToiHtxj may properly be defined the language of the un* 
aginatkm. Its usual form is in verse,* and it is sometimes, and 
indeed most generally, adorned with rhyme. But true poetry 
consists in the idea, not in the harmonious arrangement df 
words in sentences, nor in the division of a composition into 
lines containing a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. 

Toetry t deals largely in figuratiye langnage, espedally in trapes, mel- 
ftphors, personificatioiis, similes, and comparisons. It is also exoeedin^Iy 
partial to compoand epithets, and new combinations employed for the 
purposes of illustration and description. 

Versification is the art of making verses, A verse is a 
line consisting of a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. A hemistich is a half of a verse. A distich, or couplei^ 
consists of two verses. 

Metre t Is the measure by which verses are composed. 



* The word verse is frequently incorrectly U8«d for ttanza. A versa 
consists of a sinele line only. A stania, sometimes called a etav4^ consists 
of a number of unes regularly adjusted to each other. The word Verse is 
derived from the Latin lans^age, and signifies a turning. The propriety' 
of the name will be seen m the fact, that when we have finished a line we 
turn to the other side of the page to commence another. 

t There are few words in the English language, the true signification of 
which is more frequently mistaken than the word Poetry. It is generally 
thought to consist in the harmonious arrangement of words in sentences^ 
and we division of a composition into lines containing a certain succession 
of long or short syllables. This is a mistalcing of the dress for the sub- 
stance which the dress should cover. True poetry consists in the idea, 
that it may be presented even in the form of prose. It addresses itself to 
the imagination and to the feelings. Thus the scriptural &dage, " Love 
your enemies," although in prose, oeoomes highly poetical, when presented 
with the beautiful illustration of Menon : "Like the sandal tree which 
sheds a i>erfume on the axe which feUs it. we should love our enemies.'* 
This distinction between tlie idea and the dress which it assumes, must be 
oarefuUy noticed hy all who aspire to poetidU fanie> 

Perhaps there is in no language a more beautiful exhibition of poetical 
beauties in the form of prose^ than in the beautiful tale called ** The £pi 
eurean," by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

X It mav perhaps be useful, although not properly connected with the 
subject of English versification, to explain wnat is meant in psalmody by 
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This measure depends on the number of the syllables and the 
position of the accents. 

The divisions made in a verse to regulate the proper suc- 
cession of long and short syllables are called feet. They are 
called feet, because the voice, as it were, siefps along through 
the verse in a measured pace. The divisions of a verse into 
fwt depend entirely upon what is called the qtumtit^ of the 
syllables, that is, whether they are lonff or short, without 
reference -to the words. 

Sometimes a foot consists of a smgle word| but it also sometimes em- 
braces two or three different words, and sometimes is composed of parts 
of different words. 

There are eight kinds of .feet, fetir of whi(& are feet of two syllables, 
and four are feet of three syllables. 

The feet consistin|^ of two syllables are tb» Trochee, the lambiis, the 
Spondee, and the Pyrrhic. 

The feet of three syllables are the Bactyle, the Amphibrach, the Ana-: 
psBst, and the Tribrach. 

The Trochee consists of one long and one short syllable ; as, hatef til. 

The lambns consists of a short syllable and a long one ; as, bStray. 

The Spondee consists pf two long syllables ; as, Pale m5m. 

The Pyrrhic consists of two short syllables ; as, 5n thS tall tree. 

The Dactyle consists of one long syllable and two short ones ; as, holi 
nSss, thundSrtng. 

The Amphibrach consists of a short, a long, and a short syllable ; as, 
d€%htftLl, rSmovftl, c5ey&l. 

The Anapsest consists of two short syllables and one' long one ; as, 
o5ntr&vene. 

The Tribrach consists of three short syllables; as, -litUM in the word 
gpiritual. 

Of these eight different kinds of feet, the Iambus, the Trodiee, the 
AnapsBst, and the Dactyle are most frequently used, and verses may be 
wholly or chiefly composed of them. The others may be termed secon- 
ary feet, because their use is to diversify the harmony of the verse. 

English verses may be divided into three classes, from the 
feet of which they are principally composed; namely, the 
Iambic, the Trochsdc, and the Anapaestic. To these some[ 
authors add the Dactylic as a fourth division ; but an atten- 
tive consideration of what is called the Dactylic verse will 



Long, Common, Short j and Pdrtieidar metre. When each line of a stanza 
has eight syllables, it is called Long Mstre. When the first and third lines 
have eight syllables, and he second and fourth have six syllables, it is 
ca^ed Uommon Metre. When the third line has eight, and the rest have 
six syllables, it is called Short Metre. Stanzas in Particular Metre are of 
various kinds, and are not subject to definite rules. 
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silow that it 18 nothing more than the Anapsstie, with the 
omission of the first two unaccented syllables. 

'Every species of English verse reguladjf terminates with an accented 
syllable ; but erery species also admit* at the end an additional unac- 
cented syllable, producing (iS the rerse be in xiiyme) a doable rhyme, 
that is, a rhyme extending to two syllables, as the rhume mutt alwmft cem- 
mence on the aceaOod tyUcSU. This additional syllable often dianges the 
character of the rerse from grave to gay, from serioos to jocose ; but it 
does not affect the measure or rhyme of the preceding part of the verse. 
A verse thus lengthened is called hypermeter, or ooer measure. 

Pure Iambic verses contain no other foot than the Iambus^ 
and are uniformly accented on the even syllables. 
Trochaic verses are accented on the odd syllables. 

There are seven forms of Iambic verse, named froip the number of feet 
which they contain. The following line of fourteen syllables contains all 
the ^ven forms of pure Iambic verse. 



1. H5w blithe I when first 
2. When first 



3. From far 



thS maid.* 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid. 



fr5m far I came t5 woo &nd win 

from far I came to woo and win 

I came to woo and win 

4. I came to woo and win 

5. .To woo and win 

6. And win 

7. The maid. 

The additional syllable en at the end of each line, to convert maid into 
maiden, will furnish seven hypermeters, and the line will thereby be made 
to exemplify fourteen different forms of the Iambic verscf 

Trochaic verse is in reality only defective Iambic ; that is to say, Iam- 
bic wanting the first syllable.! 

The following line is an example of Trochaic verse : 

Vitiil I spark df | he^venlj^ | flame.^ 

» This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 

How blithe when first I came from far 
To woo and wm the maid. 

t The fifth form of Iambic verse, consisting of five Iambuses, is called the 
Heroic measure. The following lines exemplify it: 

Hdw loved, | how val | ^ed 5nce | ftvails | thSS not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot, &c. 

The sixth form of Iambic verse is called the Alexandrine measure : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

Which like | & woflnd | Sd snake | drags Its | 8l5w iSngth | lUong. 

i See Carey's English Prosody, London edition of 1816, pp. 25 and 27. 

f This line, scanned as Iambic, has a broken fbot at the beg ^ning : 

VI I t&l sp&rk I 6f heUven | ly flame. 

Scanned as Trochaic, it has the broken foot at the end : 
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Anapaestic verse properly consists of anapaests alone ; as, 

At thS close I 5f the day | when the ham | let is stiU. 

The first foot, however, in all the different forms of Anapaestic metre, 
may be a foot of two syllables, provided that the latter syllable of the 
foot be accented. Snch are the Iambus and the Spondee. But the 
Pyrrhic and the Trochee, which have not the second syllable accented, 
are on that account inadmissible."^ 

Different kinds of feet frequently occur in all the different 
kinds of verse. But it is not always that they can be exactly 
discriminated. Concerning the Trochee, the Spondee, and 
the Pyrrhic, there can be little doubt ; but with respect to the 
Dactyle, the Anapaest, and the Tribrach, the case is different ; 



Vttal I spark of | heavenly | flame. 

In like manner, if we cut off the first syllable from anv form of the lam 
bic, we shall find that it may be scanned both ways, with the deficiency of 
a semi foot at the beginning of the end, according as we scan it in Iambuses 
or Trochees. 

Thus, .the line given as an exemplification of the Iambic metre, on the 
preceding page, if deprived in each form of its first syllable, becomes Tro* 
chaic: 



Aow) Blithe whSn | first from 
when) First from 
from) 



farl> 


cEme t5 


woo&nd 


win thS 


far I 


came to 


woo and 


win the 


Far I 


came to 


woo and 


win the 


I) Came to 


woo and 


win the 


to) Woo and 


win the 






cmd) 


Win the 



mS.id. 
maid* 
maid, 
maid, 
maid, 
mud. 

And thus we see, that what we call Trochaics regidarly terminate in an 
accented syllable, as is the case in every other form of English metre : 
tiioush, like every other form, they also admit an additional unaccented 
syUable at the end, producing a double rhyme ; so that by changing maid 
for maiden in each of the preceding lines, (as directed under Iambic verse,) 
we shall have twelve forms of Trochaic verse. But it may be remarked, 
that of the six regular forms of Trochaic verse, and the six hvpermeter 
related to them, the first three in each class are very seldom used. 

* The following stanza is given by some authorities as an instance of 
Dactylic verse : 

Holy &nd | plire &re th6 [ pleasiires of I piSty, 
Dr&wn fr5m th& | fountain of | mercy and 1 15ve ; 
Endless, Sx I haastlSss, 6x | empt from sa | tl6ty, 
Bising tin J earthly and J soaring & | bove. 

An attentive consideration of these lines will show that they are leeiti 
mate Anapaestic lines wiUi the omission of the first two unaccented s;^a- 
bles in each Une. When scanned as Dactylic measure, the two unaccented 
syllables are omitted at the end ef the even lines. By supplying the two 
unaccented syllables at the beginning of each line, they may thus be shown 
to be Anapaestic : 

Oh how h6 I ly &nd pure | &re thS pleas | iires of pi | Sty 

As thfiy 're drawn j fr6m thfi foun ] tain of mgr | cy &nd 15ve, &c. 

And thus it appears, that when scanned as Anapeestic they want the ae 
eented syllable at the end of the odd lines. 

20* 
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because, bj a poetic lioraae, the writer raaj make tbe fiwt io 
question a Trochee, a Spondee, or a Pjrrhic * 

It lenMuns to be obsemed, that if from any rerse of ordinary constmc- 
taoD, we remore any namber of syllables, and subrtitate an equal number 
of othen, exactly oomsponding with them in accent, the metre will still 
be perfect, althongh the sense may be altered. Urns, 

Pi^dA^ wrath, tS Greece the direfnl spring 
* ()f woei ibumbgredf heavenly goddos^ sing. 

Altered thos: 

T%i FrindimibCe artg, US Spaoi the direfnl spring 
Cffeudi ami oarwa^ heavenly goddess, sing* 



Altered thus: 



Hark ! the i mmb e r^ toft and deaf. 
Geniijf tUtd upon the ear. 

Hark! the tAuadors, feucf and dea^ 
BmiAf bwrA upon die ear. 



The Cassora (which word means a division) is the s^Murar 
tion, or pause, which is made in the body of a verse in utter- 
ance ; dividing the line, as it were, into two members. 

In different species of verse, and in different vases of the same q>ecies, 
this pause occors in different parts of the verse ; and serves to give variety 
to the line. Its position is, for the most part, easily ascertained, by^ the 
grammatical construction and the punctuation, iduch naturally indicate 
uieplace vrhere the sense either requires or adinits a pause. 

The most advantageous position for the Caesura is generally after the 
four&, fifth, or sixth syllaUe ; althongh it occasionally takes place after 
the third or the seventh. 

In the following lines the figures denote the number of the syllable 
where the ouura belongs. 

The Savionr comes 4 1| by ancient bards foretokL 
Prom storms a shelter 5 ]| and from heat a shade. 
Exalt thy towering head 6 (} and lift thy eyes. 
Exploring 3 1{ till Uiey find their native de^. 
Within that mystic circle 7 || safely seek. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the ciesura occurs after the second or the 
eighth syllable : as, 

Happy 2 1| without the privilege of wilL 

In different individuals 8 )] we find. 

• 

Sometimes the line requires or admits two paases or esMuxas. This 
double panse is by some writers called the e»sura and the demi-ceesura- 
as, 

CsBsar, 2 1| the world's great master, 7 1| and his own. 

And goodness 3 U like the sun 6 11 enlightens alL 

* See Carey's English Prosody, p. 49. 
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There are few more melodious instances of these pauses to oe ibimd. 
than in the following lines from one of the most polished poets which the 
English language has produced. 

Warms )I in the sun, 4 Q refreshes 6 in the hreese, 
Glows II in the stars, |] and blossoms || in the trees ; 
laves II through all life, |] extends || through all extent^ 
Spreads || undivided, operates U unspent. 

It remains to be observed, that in poetry, as well as in 
prose, but more especiaUy in poetry, it is esteemed a great 
beauty when the sound of the verse, or of the feet of which it 
is composed, corresponds with the signification. Instances of 
this kind will be found under the head of Onomatopoeia. A 
similar beauty appears in the following lines : 

" On the ear 
Drapg the light drip of the suspended oar.* 

« The string let fly 
Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry.'* 

SPECIMENS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF ENGl^SH VERSE. 

Iambic of the shortat form, consisting of an Iambus with an additional 
syllable ; tilius coinciding with the amphidrach. 

Disdaining. Consenting. 

Complainmg. Repenting. 

This form may he found in stanzas of other measure, but is not used 
alone. 

Second form of the Icanbic, consisting of two Iambuses, 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god. 
Affects to nod. 

Bypemuter of the same kind. 

Upon a mountain, 
Beneath a fountiun* 

Three lafnbnses^ with hypermeter of the same land. 

'T was when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lav deploring, 
All on a ro<^ reclined. 

Four Iambuses. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 
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JFIm llBuidm$e»t or tht Heme meoMmt, 

Be wise to-day, 't is madness to defer- 
How loved, how yalned once, ayails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begOt: 
A heap of dost alone remains of thee, 
'T is idl thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

Six Icunbiuetf or the Alexandrine measure. 

For thou art bat of dost ; be hamble and be wise. 

( T%e latter of the twofiUowing ie an Alexandrine,) 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

Seven lanfbueee. 

• 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sexe. 
The robin and the wren have flown, and from the shrub the jay, 
And from the wood top caws* the crow, through all the gloomy day. 

This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 

When all thy mercies, O my God I 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I 'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

Trochaic vene of one Trocheeand a long ayUatie, 

Tumult cease 
Sink te peace. 
See him stride, 
Valleys wide, 
Over woods, 
Over floods. 



TwoTrocheee, 



Rich the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure. 
Soft denials 
Are but trials. 



* This alteration in a line of one of the sweetest pieces of poetry ever 
written in any langaage, was suggested by the lamented Mr. Bailey, of the 
High School for Girls, in this city. In compiling ** The Young Ladies* 
Class Book,*' he expressed a wish to the author to take this liberty, but he 
deemed it unwarrantable. The reading is adopted here as a beautiful ex- 
emplification of what is stated nnder^ Onomatopoeia ; and, indeed, when we 
consider how easily the printer mi^ht mistake in manuscript a w for 
a double /, it would not be surprising if it should hereafter appear that our 
gifted countryman originally wrote it caws, and not caUs, as it is generally 
written. 
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Thoo JVochuSf vnih an cuiditional long syllable. 

In the days of old 
Fables plainly told. 
Utree Trodiees, 

Go where glory waits thee. 

Three Trochees^ with an additional ayUabU, 

Kestless mortals toil for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought. 

Four Trochees, 

Bound us wars the tempest louder. 

With an additional syllalle. 

Idle after dinner in his chair. 
Fhj€ Trochees, 

All that walk on foot or lide in chariots. 
Six Trodiees. 

On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary willow. 

AnapoBStic verse consisting of one Anapast, 

But in vain 
They complain. * 
Two AnapcBSts. 

But his courage 'gan fail, 
For no arts could avaiL 

With an additional syllable. 

But his courage 'gan fail him, 

For no arts could avail him. 
Three Anapaxts, 

I am monarch of all I survey, 
My light there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Fbur AnapoB^s. 

At the dose of the day wnen the hamlet is stilL 

Hypermeter of four Anapcests. 

On the warm cheek of youth, smiles and roses are blending. 

TXS8E8 Iir WHICH THE SECONDABT FEET ARE ADMITTED TO GIYX 

VARIETY TO THE MELODY. 

T%e Student wHl observe, by the marks on the vowds^ what the seoondary feet 
are, which are introduced in the following Unes ; thefvrsifoct is a spondee. 

There soon the sufierer sinks to rest. 

There too was he, who nobly stemmed the tide. 

That breast the seat of sentiment refined. 

Hail, Idng lost Peace ! hail, dove-eyed maid divine. 

■ ■ I » 

' * This measure is ambiguous, for by accenting the first and third sylla 
blea we may make it Trothai^, 
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A Pjfrrkie oecun m thefiOowuiff, 

If anght be welcflme t9 our gylTan shed, 
Be It the the tmVU&r wM has lost his way. 
I sought Uie beaatles df the painted ralei 
The flowers I often watfred wf th my lean. 
And loaded with my sighs the passixig gala 

SpondeeM and PyrrUcM with lambiaeB^ 

Go pioos offspring find restrain those tears ; 
I fly to regions df eternal bliss. 
Heaven In yovr favor hears my dying prayers ; 
Take my oat blessing In this day ooM kiss. 

A Dacit^ with lambtuei. 

Murmttilng, and with him fled the shades of sigkt 

f/Smphibrachs mixed wi^ IcaiAuses. 

0*& many a firozSn^many a fi&7 iflp. 

A Spondee and a TVibrocA, with laanbmes. 

Lmnmerable before th' Alonghty throne. 

It will thus be perceived, iStad by the miztnre of different kinds of feet| 
all that variety is prodnced, which renders poetry agreeable to the ear. 
To oonstitate verse, it is not snfficient that a number of jarring syllables 
should be ranged in uncouth fines, with rhyme at the end. Onler, regu- 
larity, symmetry, and harmony are requisite, while the taste and judgment 
of the poet are displayed by the proper mixture of accented and unac- 
cented syllables to form an harmonious line.* 

The student, having now been made acquainted with the 
different kinds of verse, may be required to compose verses 
himself in all the different kinds of measure. As a first exer- 
cise in versification, he may be permitted to write words in 
verses without regard to their ngnificaiion^ making what may 
be called nonsense verses, as in the following 

Example. 

Five fiot Iambus or Heroic Vkree, 

Thus man attempts some noUer end to scan. 
Bestrides the flood in horror at the plaD« 

* The harmony of a verse may sometimes be utterly deatroyed by the 
misplacing of a single monosyllable ; thus, 

" Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
"Whose conscience is with injustice corrupted.'* 

In this extract, the measure of the third line is utterly destroyed by ths 
misplacing of the word is. It should be, 

" Whose conscience with iiyustice is corrupted." 
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Boiling in the troubled sea. 
I'ull of mirthful hope to be. 

AnapcBsHc, 

From the brow of the hill see the hermit appear, 
And with jo j in his face mark the waters so clear, &c 

Having previously attempted to fonn verses in all the dif- 
ferent sort8 i3i meagure that have been described, with words 
without reference to sense, the student maj sunraage the fol- 
lowing lines in regular order. The lines themselves contain 
all the words necessary both for the harmonious construction 
and the expression of the sense. The order of them is^ how- 
ever, disturbed, as will be seen by the following 

Adieu to the woodlands, whare^ gay and sportivei 
The cattle play so frolicsome, li^t bounding. 
Adieu to the woodlands where I have roved oft, 
And, with the friend that I loTed, conversed so sweetly 

Same toords properlif arranged. 

Adieu to the woodlands, where, sportive and gi^^ 
The cattle light bounding so frolicsome play. 
Adieu to the woodlands where oft I have roved. 
And sweetly conversed with the frigid I have loved. 

Mxercues* 

Verses to he arranged h/ the Student in AnapcBStic * lines of four JeeL 

Content and joy are now fied from our dwellings, 
And, instead, disease and want are our inmates. 

^ Dr. Carey, in his English Prosody, says, **If, like Tertasus of old, I had 
to awake dormant valor with tiie voice of song, I would in preference to 
every other form of English metre, ehoose the Anapaestic, of four feet in 
couplets, whioh, if well written, in real anapsests, unincumbered with an 
undue weight of heavy syllables, and judiciously aided by appropriate mu- 
sic, could hardly fail ip martialize even shivering cowards, and warm them 
into heroes ; the brisk, animating march of the verse having the same effect 
on the soul, as the body experiences from the quick, lively step, which, by 
aceelerating the circulation of the blood, at once warms and dilates the 
heart, and renders the warrior more prompt to deeds of prowess." If any 
one would test the iustnfess of Dr. Carey's opinion, as thus expressed, his 
doubts will be resolved by the perusal or Campbell's beautiful piece, entl 
tied " Lochiel's Warning." 
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Nc^ duTBliy is dead, and Gsllia ndned. 
And die gloiy of Enzope is fled for erer. 

*T is womAn, whose channs impart ereiy laphne, 
And to the pulse of the heart add a soft spring. 
Her sway is so supreme, the miser himseu 
Besigns her his ke j, and to love grows a oonyert. 
Sorrow lifts np his head at the soond of her Toicei 
And, from his shed, Poyert^ well pleased listens. 
Eyen age, hobbling along, m an ecstasy • 

Beats time to the tone of her song with her cmtdi. 

How sweet is the thought <^ to-morrow to the heai^ 
When Hope*s fairy pictures display bright coloriB^ 
How sweet when we can borrow from tnturitj 
A balm for the gnels that to-day afflict us. 

To be made into lauJtie vtrus wtkfiurfieL 

And while I feel thy gracious gifts 
My song shall reyeal all thy praise. 

The search shall teadi thee to prize life, 
And make thee good, wise, and gratefuL 

With ease yon wear a thousand shapes. 
And still yon please in eyery shape. 

Neither wealth I pursue, nor power, 
Nor hold in yiew forbidden joys. 

The prudent nymph, whose cheeks disclose 
The blushing rose and the lily. 
Will screen her charms from public yiew, 
And rarely be seen in the crowd. 

landnc verses of Jive feel, or the Heroic ♦ measure. 

As Orpheus tunes his song in Thracian wilds. 
The raptured beasts throng around him in crowds. 

Seek not thou to flnd, with yain endeayor, 
Of Almighty mind the secret counsels ; 
The great decree lies inyolyed in darkness; 
Nor can the depths of &te by thee be pierced. 

could some poet rise, bold in wisdom, 
And unfold half thy beauties to the world, 
Boving on fancy's wing, impart thy fire. 
And feel thy genius burning on his heart, — 

1 'd wish humbly, though the wish would be yfdn, 
That on me some small portion might alight 



♦ This is the principal metre of our language, and it is happily adapted 
to every kind of subject, from the most exalted to the most humble ana ftr 
miliar, and it may be used with or without rhyme. 
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Trochaic verses. 

» 

Where spreads the risinff forest, 
• For the lordly dome shcTter, 

To theii^airy beds high built, 
See returning home tne roolu. 

Now battle glows with fury 
In torrents flows hostile blood. 

Here you '11 find mental pleasures, 
Pleasures that the mind adorn. 
The joys of sense are transient, 
They dispense no solid bliss. 

The shepherd dines by the brook 
Heat the fierce meridian from 
By the branching pines sheltered 
O er his grassy seat pendent. 

But from stream, dell, or mountain 
Springs not a fluttering zephyr, 
I^est &e noontide beam, feariul 
His silken, his soft wings scorch. 

BHTME. 

Rh3rme is a similarity, or agreement, in the sound of final 
fiyllables. 

Verse without rhyme is called Mank verse.* 

It is a general rule in poetry, with regard to rhymes, that 
thej should begin on the accented syllable. 

Li the forming of verses with rhyme, it is a good rule to 
let the weaker line stand first.t 



* Bhyme is by no means to be considered as an essential constituent in 
£n(|[lish poetry. Much poetry has been written, and that, too, of the 
choicest description, in which rhyme has no part The poetry of .Milten, 
Shakspeare, Tnomson, Young, and a host of others, whose writing's have 
contributed so much to the literature of the language, seldom admits this 
** meretnewtts " ornament, as it has been called. But it has been said, that, 
although, in the fiye feet Iambic measure, the measured dignity of the yerse 
sapphes the place of rhyme, in the other forms of English vers'^ification it is 
absolutely essential. Whoever will be at the pains to convince himself that 
this is an erroneous opinion, may easily do so by the perusal of the works 
of Dr. Southey, especially, his *^Thalaba, or the Destroyer." 

t The student, in his first attempts at versification, should be^ cautioned 
against the injudicious use of expletives. J^ expletive is a word introduced 
merely to fill out the line, while it not only contributes nothing to the sense, 
but absolutely weakens it. Pope, in his Essay on Criticism, exemplifies, 
while he condemns llus fault. 

"While expletives their feeble aid do join. 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.** 

21 
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Rhymes may occur in consecutive, or alternate lines, or in 
any other regular order, at the pleasure of the writer. 

Rhymes are of two kinds, perfect rhymes and allowable 
rhymes. The difference between the two kinds will readily 
be seen by the following Vocabulary, taken from Walker^s 
" Rhyming Dictionary." ♦ 



* On the same principle of association, on which some of the eariier 1&^ 
sons in this volume are founded, it is thought that this Tocabulary win aid 
the student, not only in finding a rhyme, but likewise in sn^estmg ideas. 
,Dr. Carey, in the Preface to his " EngUsk Prosody," says : "It is not with 
the Tiew of miUung poets and poetesses that I send forth this publication. 
That must be the work of nature alone : it is not in my power to create 
them ; and if it were, I might be accused of dabif^ more harm than good, in 
tempting many of my young readers to quit a gainful caUing for the un 
gainf^ trade. My aims are more humble ; — 1. To teacli the learner to read 
poetry with propriety and grace ; 2. To improye and polish his style for 
prose composition." And, further on, he adds; "Inaeed, eyeiy person, 
whether poet or not, who has receiyed any tolerable education, and pretends 
to write oecent prose, ought likewise to be qualified for the occasional pro- 
duction of a fewyerses, smooth, at least, and metrically correct, whatever 
may be their merit or demerit in other respects. That uie practice of yersi 
fication materially improvM the style for prose composition, tbere cannot be 
A doubt. The ear which is acutely sensible to the narmonies of verse, will 
naturally revolt against inharmonious harshness in prose ; and the puns 
bestowed in searching for a variety of words of different lengths, qnantities» 
and terminations^ to suit the exigencies of the metre, — 

' the shifts and turns, 
Th' expedients and inventions multifonn, 
To which the mind resorts in chase of terms, 
T' arrest the fleeting images, that fill 
The mirror of the mmd.* 

will copiously enlarge the writer^s stock of expressions, — will enable Imn 
to array his thoughts in a more elegant and attractive garb, and to vary 
that garb at pleasure, by the read^ aid of a diversified phraseology. It will, 
at the same time, produce a more important and beautiful effect, — it will 
enrich the intellectual store of thought ; for, while in searoh for an epithst^ 
for an example, or a periphrase, he is obliged to view the subject in all its 
possible beanngs and relations, that he may choose such particular word or 
phrase, as shall exhibit it in the most advtlntageous light. And whftt study 
more effectual to call into action the powers of the mind, to exercise the 
judgment, to whet the sagacity, and give birth to a variett/ efideets, which 
mignt otherwise have lain for ever dormant ? For these weighty consid 
orations, the practice of verse-making has been recommended by Locke, 
Chesterfield, Franklin, &c., &c." 

The teacher will find the following exercise, called by the French " JBouts 
Rimesj'* interesting to the foivn^ student, and, like all other inducements 
to thought, auxiliary to the subject of composition. 

" One of a party writes down the rhyming words for a short poem ; which 
another undertakes to complete, by filing up the several verses, on a sub- 
ject either chosen at pleasure, or prescribed, as the case may be. The • 
lollowing stanza, in which the words in italic are the rhyming words pre- 
viously assigned, will be sufficiently explanatory of the practice : 
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LXXV. 

VOCABULARY OF BHYMES. 

Directions for finding Rhyrrie$. 

1. In looking for a word in the following roclibalary; considdr the fire 
Towels, A^ E^f^O, U, and begin at the vowel that preceded the last oon- 
aonant of the word ; for example, to find pemnae^ and the words that 
rhyme to it^ Z) is the last consonant, A the vowel that precedes it ; look 
for AJDE, and 70a will find rnade^ fade, invade, and all the other words of 
that ihyme. 

*To Hops. 

Down, down, vain hope, to me no more 

Can spring retam, with blossoms crovmed^ 

Nor Summer ripen Antmnn^s • * « . . tiore^ 

Which now lies withering on the grownd* 

Fade, fade, vain Hope I all else has faded; 

Why should I dream and cherish theeJ 

Since dark Despair, that sun has shaded^ 

Which once gave light and joy to me. 

Go, flatterer, so ! thy hour is paat; 

Thy promisea pleasures all are ..... vayn : 

I know they are not meant lo la^ 

And ne'er will trust to thee again.* 

Another sort of poetical amusement has the name of Echo Verses, In 
these the repetition of the last word or syllable of a verse gives an answer 
to a question, or explains some subiect, which that verse contains. The 
following echo verses allude to the Koimdheads in the reign of Charles the 
First* 

Now, Echo, on what *s religion grounded ? 

Botmdhead. 
Who 's its professor most considerable ? 

How do these prove themselves to be the godly? 

Oddly. 
But they in life are known to be the holy. 

O lief 
Do they not learning from their doctrine sever ? 

Ever/ 
Yet they pretend, that they do edify ; 

OJte/ 
What church have they, and what pulpits 7 

Puts. 
Are crosses, images, and ornaments their scandal ? 

AUf 
How do they stand aflfected to the government civil ? 

JEvU. 



\ 
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• 

2. In like numner, if a word end in two or more consonants, begin al 
the vowel that immediately precedes the ficst of tfaem ; for example, lastd, 
N is first of the final consonants, A the vowel that precedes it j see AND, 
and jon will find band, ttand, command, &c. 

3. Bat if a diphthong, that is to say, two or more vowels, together, 
precedes the last consonant or consonants of a word, be^ at the first of 
these two vowels ; thus, to find the rhymes to c&sdotn, look not for IN^ 
but for AIN, and jon will find brainy chain, gain, &c. 

4. To find a word that ends in a diphthong preceded by a consonant, 
begin only at the first vowel of the diphthong; for example, to find the 
rhymes to tMue, look for- UE, and yon will find c&ie, dm, ensue. Sac 

5. All the words Uiat end in a single vowel, preceded by a consonant, 
are found by looking for that vowel only, except always the words that 
end in mute E, which are constantly found by tne same method Uiat has 
been already prescribed for finding the rhymes to persuade, whose final 
E is silent, and serves only to lengthen the sound of the J. in the last 
sylli^la 

AB. 
Bab, cab, dab, mab, nab, blab, crab, drab, scab stab. JJlowaile rhymes 
babe, astrolabe, &c. See DtreUum 3. 

ACE. 

Ace, dace, pace, face, lace, mace, race, brace, chace, grace, place, space, 

trace, apace, deface, efface, disgrace, displace, misplace, embrace, gprimace, 

interlace, retrace, populace, &c. Perfect rhymes, base, case, abase, debase, 

&c. Allowable rnymes, grass, glass, &c., peace, cease, &o., dress, less, &c 

ACH. 
Attach, detach, &c. Perfect rhymes,ha.tch,mB.Uih,&c. AUowaUe rhymes, 
fetch, wretch, &c. See Direction 3. 

ACK. 
Back, cack, hack, jack, lack, pack, quack, tack, sack, rack, black, clack, 
crack, knack, slack, snack, stack, track, wrack, attack, zodiac, demoniac, 
symposiac, almanac. Allowable rhymes, bake, take, &c., neck, speck, &c. 

ACT. 
Act, fact, pact, tract, attract, abstract, extract, compact, contract, de- 
tract, distract, exact, protract^ enacL infract, subtract, transact, cataract, 
with the preterits and participles of verbs in ack, as backed, hacked, &c 
AUowable rhymes, the jfreterits and participles of verbs in aJce, aa baked, 
caked, &c. See Direction 3. 

But to the Kinglhey say they are most loyal. 

Lie alL 
Then God keep King and state from these same men. 

Amen* 
It remains to be observed: 1. That the two corresponding syllables of t 
rhyme must not only begin their consonance with the accented vowel, but 
must preserve it through the remainin|^ letters ; thus, text and vext, song 
and long echo with one another respectively^ in the sounds ext and ong. 

2. The sounds, an4 not the letters^ constitute the rhyme. Thus, mt^ 
and rough, blew and grew, thou^ different to the eye, form an unobjec- 
tionable rhyme ; but bough find tough, though similar to the eyef have no 
similarity m sound. 

3. The letter or letters in the syllable which precede the accented vowel, 
must be different in form and sound, otherwise the consonance will be dis- 
agreeable to tte ear. Hence, tend and the last syllable in contend^ sent and 
seera are not allowable rhymes. 
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AD. 

Add, bad, dad, gad, had, lad, mad, pad, sad, brad, clad, glad, plad, chad, 
&c. AUowaiie rhymes^ cade, fade, &c., glede, bead, read, &c. See Direc- 
tion^* 

ADE. 

Cade, fade, made, jade, lade, wade, blade, glade, shade, spade, trade, de* 
grade, evade, dissuade, invade, persuade, blockade; brigade, esplanade, 
cavalcade, masquerade, renegade, retrograae, serenade, ambuscade, cannon 
ade, pallisade, &c. Perfect rhymesy aid, maid, braid, afraid, upbraid, &c., 
mid the preterits atid participles of verbs in av, ey, and eigh, as played, 
obeyed, weighed, &o. AUowaUe rhymes^ add, bad, &c., bed, dead, Sec, 
bead, mead, &o., heed, need, &c. See Direction 3. 

AFE. 
Safe, chafe, vouchsafe, &c. Allowable rhymesj leaf, sheaf, &c., deaf, &c., 
laugh, aiaff. &o 

AFP- 
Gaff, chaff, draff, quaff, staff, engraff, epitaph, cenotaph, paragraph, &c. 
Perfect thyme, laugh. AilotoaMe rhymes, safe, cnafe, &c. ^ 

AFT. 
Aft, haft, raft, waft, craft, shaft, abaft, graft, draft, ingraft, handicraft. 
p4t) feet rhymes, draught, and the preterits andpartidples of verbs in aff and 
augh, 05 quaffed, laughed, &c. Allowadle rhymes, the preterits andpartiei^ 
p/es ojf verbs in afe, as chafed, vouchsafed, &c. 

AG. 
Bag, cag, fag, gag, nag, quag, ra§, tag, wag, brag, crag, drag, flag, knag, 
fihag, snag, stag, wrag, scrag, Brobdignag. 

AGE. 
Age, cage, gage, page, rage, sage, wage, sta^, swage, assuage, engage, 
disengage, enrage, presage, appenage, concubmage, herita^, nermitage, 
parentage, parsonage, personage, pasturage, patronage, pilgrimage, villan* 
age, equipage. Miowaile rhymes, edge, weage, &c., liege, siege, oblige, 
&c 

AID, see ADE. 

AIGHT, see ATE. 

AIGN, see AKE. 

AIL. 
Ail, bail, fail, hail, jail, mail, nail, pail, quail, rail, sail, tail, wail, flail, 
frail, snail, trail, assail, avail, detail, bewail, entail, prevail, reta^ counter 
▼ail, &c. Perfect rhymes, ale, bale, dale, gfale, hale, male, pale^ sale, tale, 
vale, wale, scale, stale, swale, whale, impale, exhale, regale, veil, nightin- 
gale, &c. Allowable rhym^, peal, steal, &c., bell, cell, &c. 

AIM, seeAME. • 

AIN. 

Cain, blain, brain, chain, fain, gain, grain, lain, main, pain, rain, vain, 
wain, drain, plain, slain, Spain^ stain, swain, train, twain, sprain, strain, 
abstain, amain, attain, complain, contain, constrain, detain, disdain, dis- 
train, enchain, entertain, explain, maintain, ordain, pertain, obtain, refrain, 
regain, remain, restrain, retain, sustain, appertain. Perfwt rhymes, bane, 
cane, dane, crane, fane, jane, lane, mane, plane, vane, wane, profane, hurri 
cane, &c., deign, arraign, campaign, &c., feign, reign, &e., vein, rein, &c. 
AUowaUe rhymes lean, mean, &c., queen, seen, &o., ban, can^ &c., den, 
pen, &C. 

AINT. 

Faint, paint, plaint, quaint, saint, taint, acquaint, attaint, complaint, con 

21* 
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■traint, lestnlnt. &o. Terfeei rkjfme^ feint AUowMe rkymes, cant, pant 
&c., lent, rent, &c. 

AIB, see ARE. 

AISE, see AZE. 

• AIT, see ATE. 

AITH, see ATH. 

AIZE, see AZE. 

ASE. 
Ake, bake, cake, lake, make, qnake, rake, sake, take. wake,'bnke, drake, 
flake, shake, snake, stake, strak^, spake, awake, betake, farsake, mistake, 
partake, oyertake, undertake, bespake. Perfect rhfmee. break, steak, &c 
AUoivaUe rAymM, Dack, rack, &c., beck, deck, &c., speak, weaK, &G. 

AL. 

Cabal, canal, animal, admiral, cannibal, capital, cardinal, c<nnical, conju- 
gal, corporal, criminal, critical, festival, funeral, general, hospital, interviU, 
liberal, madrigal, Hteral, ma^cal, mineral, mystical, musical^ natural, origi- 
nal, pastov^ pedestal, personal, physical, poetical, political, principal, 
prodigal, prophetical, rational, satncal. reciprocal, rhetorical, several, tem 
uoraL trafical, tjrrannioaL camiyal, scnismatical, whimsical, arsenal. M 
Uwoik r£y«Mi, all, ball, &c., ail, mail, &c*, ale, pale, &c. 

ALD. 
Bald, scald, emerald, &c. Perfect rkymea, the preterite and parttajaUs of 
verbs in all, aul, and awl, as called, mauled, crawled, &c. 

ALE, see AIL. 

ALF. 
Calf, half, behalf, &c. AUowaile rhymes^ staff, laugh, &e. 

ALE. 
Balk, ehalk, stalk, talk, walk, ealk, &o. Perfect rhyvye^ hawk. AMom 
Me rkinneM. sook, cdoek, &e. 

ALL. 
All, ball, call, &c. Perfect rhymes, awl^ bawl, brawl, crawl, scrawl, 
sprawl, squall. Allowable rhytnes, eeihtilf eqmyocalf &o. See AL. 

ALM. 
Calm, balm, becalm, psalm, palm, embalm. &c., whose plurais and third 
persons singular rhyme with alms, as calms, Decauns, &c. 

ALT. 
Halt, malt, exalt, salt, rault, assault, default, and fault, the last ^ whiek 
i» by Pope rhymed with thought, bought, &e. 

ALVE. 
Calye, halye, salye, valve* v 

AM. 
Am, dam, ham, pam, ram, sam, cram, dram, flauL sham, swam, episram, 
anagram, &;c. Perfect rhymse^ damn, lamb. AuoumbU rhymes^ dame, 
lame, &c. 

AME. 
Blame, came, dame, same, fame, fame, frame, ^ame, lame, name, tame, 
shame, inflame, became, defame, misname, misbecame, overcame, &c. 
Perfect rhvmcs, aim. clum, maim, acclaim, declaim, exclaim, proclaim, re- 
claim. Allowable rhymes^ dam, bam, &c., hem, them, &c., theme, scheme, 
&c., dream, gleam, &c. 

AMP. 

Gamp, cbamp^ oranp, damp, stwnp, vamp, ]f»npt clamp, decamp, «n 
camp, &cr 
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AN. 

Ban, can, dan, man, nan, pan, ran, tan, van, bran, plan, scan, spaa, than, 
unman, fore-ran, began, trepan, conrtesan, partisan, artisan, pelican, cara- 
van, &o. .AliowabU rh^met, bane, cane, pLun, mane, &c., bean^ lean, wan* 
swan, &e.j gone, upon, &c. 

ANCE. 

Chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, prance, entrance, romance, advance, 
mischance, complaisance, circumstance, countenance, deliverance, conso- 
nance, dissonance, extravagance, ignorance, inheritance, maintenance, tem- 
perance, intemperance, exnorbitance, ordinance, concordance, tofierance, 
sustenance, utterance, urroganoe, vigilance, expanse, enhance. 

ANCH. 
Branch, stanch, lanch, blanch, ranch, hanch. Perfect rhymef^ launch, 
paunch. 

AKD. 
And, band, hand, land, rand, sand, brand, bland, grand, eland) staqd, 
strand, command, demand, countermand, msband, expand witibatandi 
understand, reprimand, contraband, &c. AU&wMe rk^mesj wand, fond, 
bond, &c., and the preterits andpartmples of verbs i» am and ean, as re 
mained, leaned, &c 

ANK, see AIN. 

ANQ. 
Bang, feng, gang, hang, pang, tang, twang, sang, rang, harangue, dang. 
AUowaue rhymes^ song, long, &c. 

ANGE. 

Change, grange, range, strange, estrange, arrange, exchange, interdiaagei 
AUoume rnffmes, revenge, avenge, &c. 

ANK. 
Bank, blanls, i^aok, clank, dank, drank, ^nk, traok, spaok, staok, lUfik, 
plank, prank, rank, toank, djsrank, mountebank, &c* 

ANSE, see ANCE. 

ANJ. 

Ant, cant, chant granj^ pant, plant, rant, slant, aslant, oom^aisant, dis- 
plant, onch&nt, gaUant, implant, recant, supplant, transpiant, absonant, ad- 
amant, arrogant, combatant, consonant^ cormorant, protestant, significant, 
visitant, covenant, dissonant, disputant, elegant, elephant, exhorbitant, con- 
versant, extravagantj ignorant, insignificant, inhabnant, militant, predomi- 
nant, sycophant, vigilant, petulant, &c. AUotooMe rhymes, faint, painti &c. 
See AJNT and ENT. 

AP. 

Cap, gap, hap, l^p, inap, nap^ pap, rap, sap, tap, chap, c9ap, trap, flap, 
knap, slap, snap, wrap, scrap, strap, enwi^p, entrap, mishap, &e. Auatoaeia 
rhymesj cape, tape, dec, cheap, heap, and swap. 

APE. 
Ape, cape, chape, grape, rape, scrape, shape, escape, mape, erape, Uasfi^ 
&;c AUowaUe raymes^ heap, keep, &c. 

APH, see AFF. 

APSE. 
Lapse, elapse, relapse, perhaps, a»d the pii(fals0f nouns arid third persons 
singular of the present tense tn ap, as caps, maps, &c., he saps, he laps, 
&c. Allowable rhymes^ the plurals of wnms and third persons singvl«r V 
verbs in ape and eap, a^ apes, he apes, heaps, he heaps, cdc. 

APT. . 

Apt. adapt, &c., rhymes, t/te preterits and pa/rtidpUe ef the verbs %n ap, as 
tapped, slapped, &c. AUowaMe rhymes, thepretmts aid participles ^ the 

verbs in ape, as aped, escaned, &c 
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AB. 
Bar. car, far, iar, mar, par.,, tar, spar, scar, star, cfaair, afar, debar, unbar, 
catarm, particular, perpendicnlar, secular, aoffular, regnlar, popular, singu- 
lar, tituar, vioegar, scixoater, calendar, colauoer. P»fea rk^ms, thspuuvl 
verb are. ABowadU rhfmea, bare, prepare^ &c., pair, repair, wear, tear^ 
war, &c., and words ending inetor OTyluHnng the aeemU ontkekut eifOaUe^ 
or last 6ut tura, 

ABB. 
Barb, garb, &c. 

ABGE. 
Faice, parse. Mars, &c. jABotoiMe rhyme, scarcew 

ABCH. 

Aicb, marcl^ parch, starch, ooontermareh, &c. 

ABD. 
Bard, card, gvard, hard, lard, nard, shard, yard, bombaid, ^scard, r»- 
4|ard, interlard, retaro, disregard, &c.. and the nreterits and partidpUe of 
verba »» ar, m barred, scarred, &c. AUotoaUe rhymes, cord, reward, &c. 

ARD. 
Ward, award, reward, &c. AUchoaUe rhymes, hard, card, see the last 
article, hoard, lord, bird, cunL and the preterits and partieipUs of the verba 
in ar, or, emd ur, as baited, aohorred, incuired, &o. 

ABE. 

Bare, care, dare, &re, hare, mare, pare, tare, rare, ware, flare, glive, scare, 
■hare, snare, spare, square, stare, sware, prepare, aware, beware, fx>mpare, 
dedare, ensnare. JPerfect rhymesj air, fair, hair, Uir, pair, chair, stair, aJSair, 
debonnair, despair, impair, repair. &c., bear, pear, swear, tear, wear, for- 
bear, forswear, &c., there, were, where, ere, e*er^ne*er, elsewhere, whate*er, 
however, howsoe'en whene'er, where'er, &o., heur, coheir, their. Allowable 
rhymes, bar, car, &c., eir, prefer, anfid here, hear, &g., regular, singolary 
war, &e. 

ABES. 

Unawares. Bhj/mes, theirs^ and the plurals of nouns and third persons 
singular of verbs in are. air. eir, ear, as care, he cares, pair, he pairs, heirs, 
bear, he bears, &c Tne auounMe rhymes are thepHwrals of nouns and the 
thirapersons singular of verbs which are allowed to rhyme with the termina 
tion ars, as bars, cars, errs, prefers, &o. 

ABF. 
Scarf. Allowable rhymes, dwarf, wharf. 

« ABGE. 

Barge, charge, large, targe, discharge, overcharge, surcharge, exdaige* 
Allowable rhymes, "verge, emerge, ^rge, forge, urge, &«. j 

ABK. 
Bark, caik, dark, dark, lark, mark, park, shark, spade, stark, embark 
remark, &o Allowable rhymes, cork, fork, &c. 

ABL. 
Snarl, marl, pari. AUowaile rhymes, curl, furl, &c. 

ARM. 
Arm, barm, charm, farm, hann, alarm, disarm.. Allowable rhymes, wara^ 
•warm, storm, &c. 

ABN. 
Bam, yam, &c. Allowable rhymes, warn, forewarn, &c., hem, mom, &g. 

ABN. 
Warn, forwam. Ferfeet rhymes, horn mom, &c AUowaile rhymee 
baro,7am,&o. 
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AKP. 
Carp, harp, sharp, counterscarp, &c. AllowaMs rhyme, warp. 

ABSH. 
Harsh, marsh, &c. 

ART. 
Art, cart, dart, hart, mart, part, smart, tart, start, apart, depart, impart 
dispart, comiterpart. Perfect rhymes, hain't. &c. Auowdble rhymes, warb 
thwart, &c., hurt, &c., dirt, flirt, &c.; pert, &c. 

ABT (sounded OBT). 
Wart, thwart, &c. Perfect rhym^, short, retort, &c. Allowable rhymes, 
art, sport, court-, &c. 

ABTH, see EABTH. 

ABVE. 
Carve, starve, &c. Alhwaile rhyTnes, nerve, deserve, &c. 

AS. 
Was. AUouHiBle rhymes, has as. 

ASS. 
Ass, brass, class, grass, lass, mass, pass, alas, amass, cuirass, repass, sur- 
pass, morass, &o. AUowabie rhymes, oase, face, deface, &c., loss, toss, &c. 

ASE, see ACE. 

ASH. 
Ash, cash, dash, dash, crash, flash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, plash, rash, 
thrash, slash, trash, abash, &o. AUowaMe rhymes, wash, quasn, &c., leaah, 
&c. 

ASH. 
Wash, quash, &c. AUowabie rhymes, cash, dash, &c. 

ASK. 
Ask, task, bask, cask, flask, mask. 

ASP. 
Asp, clasp, gasp, griasp, hasp. Allowable rhymes, wasp, &c. 

AST. 
Cast, last, blast, mast, past, vast, fast, aghast, avast, forecast, overcast, 
outcast, repast. Perfect rhymes, the preterits ana participles of verbs in assj 
as classed, amassed, &c. AUowaile rhymes, the preterits and participies of 
verbs in ace, as placed, &o. Noims and verbs in aste, as taste, waste, &c. 

ASTE. 
Baste, chaste, haste, paste, taste, waste, distaste. Perfect rhymes, waist, 
and the preterits and pc^rtkiples of verbs in ace, a>s faced, placed, &c. AUotO" 
able rhymes, cast, fast, &c., best, nest, &c., and the preterits and participles 
of veros in ess, aa Quessed, dressed, &c. 

AT. 
At, bat, cat. hat, fat, mat, pat, rat, sat, tat, vat, brat, chat, flat, plat, sprat, 
that, gnat. AUowabie rhymes, bate, hate, &c. 

ATCH. 
Catch, match, hatch, latch, patch,%i0hktch, smatch, snatch, despatch. 

ATE. 
Bate, date, fate, gate, grate, hate, tate, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, sate, 
state, scate, slate, fA)ate, belate, collate, create, debate, elate, dilate, estate, 
ingrate, innate, rebate, relate, sedate, translate, abdicate, abominate, abco- 
gate, accelerate, accommodate, accumulate, accurate, aaequate, affection- 
ate, advocate, adulterate, aggravate, agitate, alienate, animate, annihilate, 
antedate, anticipate, anti^uate, arbitrate, arrogate, articulate, assassinate, 
calculate, capitulate, captivate, celebrate, circulate, coagulate, commemor- 
ate, comxtaiserate, communicate, compassionate, confederate, congratulate, 
congregatei consecrate, contaminate, corroborate, ciiItiTRto» candidate, co5p« 
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erate, celebrate, consideratei oonsolate, capacitate, debilitate, dedicate, d» 
generate, delecate, deliberate, denominate, depopalate, diskxaate, deprecate^ 
discriminate, derogate, dissipate, delicatCj disconsolate, desperate, deprecate^ 
edncate, effeminate, eleyate, emulate^ estmiate, elaborate, equlTOcate, eradi- 
cate, evaporate, exaggerate, exasperate, expostulate, exterminate, extricate, 
facilitate^ fortunate, generate, gratulate, hesitate, illiterate, illuminate, irritate, 
imitate, immoderate, impetrate^ importunate, imprecate, inanimate, inno- 
vate, insti^te, intemperate, inbmate, intimidate, intoxicate, intricate, in 
ralidate, mveterate, inyiolate, legitimate, ma^trate, meditate, mitigate, 
aaoderate, necessitate, nominate, oostinate, partioipate, passionate, penetrate, 
perpetrate, personate, potentate, precipitate, predestinate, predominate, 
premeditate, preyarioate, procrastinate, profligate, prognosticate, propagate, 
recriminate, regenerate, regulate, reiterate, reprobate, reverberate, rumin- 
ate, separate, sophisticate, stipulate, subjugate, subordinate, suffocate, ter 
minate, tolerate, temperate, vmdioate, vtoUite, unfortunate. Ferf&Btrk^mu^ 
bait, plait, strain wait, await, great. Nearly perfect rhymes^ eight, wei^t, 
height, straight. AUowaiU rhymes, beat, heat, oec., bat, cat, &ks., bet, wet, &c. 

ATH. 
Bath, path, &c. MhufoiU rhymes, ha^fulJ^&c. 

ATHE. 
Bathe, swathe, lathe, rathe. 

AUB, see OB. 

AUCE, see AUSE. 

AUCH, see OACH. 

AUD. 
Fraud, laud, applaud, defraud. Perfect rhymes, broad, abroad, bawd ; and 
the preterits and participles of verbs in aw, as gnawed, sawed, &c. AUoiffoUe 
rhymes, odd, nod, &c. ode, bode, &c. ; also the word load. 

AVE. 
Cave, brave, gave, grave, crave, lave, nave, knave, pave, rave, save, shave, 
slave, stave, wave, behave, deprave, engrave, outbrave, foxgave, misgave, 
'architrave. Allowable rhyme, the auxiliary verb have. 

AUGH, see AFF. 

AUGHT, see OUGHT. 

AULT, see ALT. 

AUNCH. 
Launch, panneh, haunch, staunch, &c. 

AUNCE, see ONSE. 
AUNT. 
Aunt, daunt, ^unt, haunt, jaunt, taunt, vaunt, avaunt. Perfect rkymes^ 
slant, aslant JjlowaUe rhymss, want, &c., pant, cant, &c. 

AUSE. 
Cause, pause, clause, applause, because. Perfect rhymes, ike phtreds of 
nouns, amd third persons singular of verbs in aw, aa laws, he oraws, dec. 
AUowaHe thyme, was. ^ * 

AUST, see OST, 

AW. 
Craw, daw, law, ohaw, olaw, draw, flaw, gnaw, j&w, law, maw, paw, nw, 
M«r, straw, thaw, withdraw, foresaw. 

AWD, see AUD. 

AWK, see ALK. 

AWL. 
Bawl, brawl, drawl, crawl, scrawl, sprawl, squall. Perfett rhymes, ball, 
••U, fUl,4pai,«Bjai, hall, paU, tall, waU, staU, install, foroite^ 
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AWN. 

Dawn, l)rawii, fawn, pawn, spawn, drawn, yawn, lawn, withdniwn. 

AX. 

Ax, tax, waK, relax, flax. Perfect rhyma^tkeplture^ ofiMwu^ and thud 
persons singular of oeris in ackj as backs, sacbs, &c., he lacks, he packs, &c 
Allowable rhymes, tkevltirals o/nowns, and third persoTU sing^dar of vents m 
ake, otf 'Cakes, lakes, &c., he makes, he takes, &c 

AY, 

Bray, clay, dny, dray, tray, flay, fray, gay, h»y, jay, lay, may, nay, pay, 
play, ray, say, way, pray, spray, slay, spay, stay, stray, sway, affiray, aiiayy 
array, astray, away, belay, oewray, betray^ decay, deiray, delay, dlBarray, 
display, dismay, essay, forelay, gainsay, mlay, relay, repay, roundelay, 
virelay. Ferfeet rhymes, neigh, weigh, inveigh, &c., prey, they, conyey, 
obey, purvey, survey, disobey, grey. Allowable rhjfmes, tea, sea, fee, see, 
glee, &;o. 

AZE. 

Craze, daze, blaze, gaze, glaze, maze, raze, amaze, graze. PerfeU rhvmeSf 
raise, praise, dispraise, &c., phrase, paraphrase, &c*, and the nouns piuralj 
and third parsons sMigwUur of the present tense of verbs in ay, ei^ and ey ; 
us days, he inveighs, he obeys, Sao. Allowable rkwnes, ease, tease, seize, &o ■ 
mnd keys, theplufw of key ; also the auxiliaries has and was. 

£ and EA, see ££. 

EACE, see EASE. 

EACH. 
Beach, breach, bleach, each, peach, preach, teaoh* impeach. Neartif pmfetii 
rkjfmes^ oeech, leech, speech, beseech. AMowable rhymes^ &tch, -^retichi &c* 

EAD, see EDE and EEP. 

EAF, see I£F. 

EAGUE. 
Leagne, teagae, &c. Perfect rhymes, intrigue, fatigme, &c. AUowoNe 
rhymes, Hague, vague, &0., leg, beg, &c., bag, rag, &c. 

EAK, see AKE. 

Beak, speak, bleak, creak, freak, leak, peak, snetdc, squeak, streak, weak, 
tweak, wreak, besjieak. Jseariy perfect rhymes, cheek, leek, qpeek, meek, 
reek, seek, sleek, pique, week, shriek. AUewaite rhymes^ beck, speck, &c., 
lake, take, thick, lick, &c. 

EAL. 

Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, seal, steal, teal, veeJ, weal, seal, squeal, 
repeal, conceal, conceal, anneaL appeal. Nearly verfeet rhymes^ eeL heel, 
feel, keel, kneeL peel, reel, steel, wheel. AUowaUe rhymes^ bell, tell, &c., 
bale, tale, &c., bul, fill, &c., ail, fail, &c 

EALM, see ELM. 

EALTH. 
Health, wealth, stealth, commonwealth, &c, 

EAM. 
Bream, cream, gleam, seam, scream, steam, stream, team, beam, dream. 
Perfect rhymes, pnlegm. scheme, theme, blasi)heme, extreme, supreme. 
JSFearly pet feet rhym^es, aeem, teem, beseem, misdeem, esteem, disesteem, 
redeem, seem, &c. AUowable rhymes, dame, lame, &c., limb, him, &c., 
them, hem, &c., lamb, dam, &c. See AME. 

EAN. 
Bean, clean, dean, glean, lean, mean, wean, yean, demean, unclean. 
Perfect rhymes^ convene, demesne, mtervene, mien. Nea/rhf perfect rhymes, 
machine, xeen, screen, seen, green, spleen, between, careen, foreseen, serene, 
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otMcene, temne, &o., <}iieen, spleen, &o. AUouHtUe rhf^nes, bane, nune, 9sa^ 
ban, num, &e,, oin, thin, begin, &c. 

EANS, see ENSE. 

EANT, see ENT. 

EAP, see EEP and EP. 

EAR, see EEB. 
EARD. 
Heard, hexd, sherd, &e. Per/ea rhymss^ the preterits and parUaples of 
vffrAf tw er^ ae erred, preferred, &c. Allowable rhyme, beara, the preterit. ' 
and partinpiee of verba in ere, ear, tmd ar, as revered, feared, barred. 

EARCH. 
Search, perch, research. ABotpoble rhymes^ chnrch, smirch, larch, parch, 
march, &c. 

EARL. 
Earl, pearl. P«r/tet rAywM, girl, &c. AUowdbU rhipmm^voxAjXaMxi^ ^vjA^ 
fdrl, &c. 

EARN, see ERN. 

EARSE, see ERSE. 

EART, see ART. 

i;ARTH. 

Earth, dearth. Perfect rhymes^ birth, mirth, &c. Allowable rhymes^ 
hearth, &c. 

EASE, sounded EACE. 
Cease, lease, release, grease, decease, decrease, increase, release, surcease. 
Perfect rhyme, peace. Nearly perfect rhymss, piece, niece, fleece, geese^ 
ftonti^I>iece, apiece, &c Allowable rhymes, less, mess, &c., lace, mace, &c., 
miss, hiss, &c., nice, vice, &c. 

EASE, see ESH. 

EAST. 
East, feast, least, beast. Perfect rhymes, and preterits and participles of 
verbs in ease, as ceased, increased, &c. Nearly perfect rA^m«, priest. M^ 
lowable rhymes, haste, taste, &c., best, chest, &c., fist, bst, &c., and the 
pretmts aod partidpUs of verbs in esse and iss, as dressed, hissed, &o. 

EAT. 
Bleat, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, seat, treat, wheat, beat, cheat, defeat, 
estreat, escheat, entreat, retreat. Perfect rhymes, obsolete, replete, concrete, 
complete. JNearly perfect rhymes, feet, fleet, gleet, greet, meet, sheet, sleet, 
street, sweet, discreet Allowable rhymes, bate, grate, nate, &c., get, met, &c., 
bit, hit, &c. See ATE. 

EATH. 
Breath, death, &c, Allowable rhymes, heath, sheath, teeth. 

eathe: 

Breathe, sheathe, &c. Perfect rhwnes, wreath, inwreath, bequeath, be- 
neath, nndemeath, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, seethe, &c. 

EAVE. 
Cleave, heave, interweave, leave, weave, bereave, inweave. Perfect 




EBB. 
Ebb, web, &c. Allowable rhymes, babe, astrolabe, &c., glebe, &o.- 

ECK. 
Beck, neck, check, deck, speck, wreck. Allowable rhymes, break, take 
&e., beak, sneak, &c. 
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EOT. 

Sect, abject, affect, correct, incorrect, collect, deject, detect, direct, dis 
respect, disaffect, dissect, effect, elect, eject, erect, expect, indirect, infect, 
inspect, neglect, object, project, protect, recollect, reflect, reject, respect, 
select, subject, suspect, architect, circumspect, dialect, intellect. Perfect 
rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in eck, as decked, checked. &c. 
AUowiule rhymes f the preterits and participles of verbs in ake, and eak, Oi 
baked, leaked. 

ED. 

Bed, bled, fed, fled, bred, led, red, shred, shed, sped, wed, abed, inbred, 
misled. Ferfect rhymes^ said, bread, dread, dead, head, lead, read, spread^ 
thread, tread, behead, overspread. Allowable rhymw, bead, mead. &c., olade, 
fade, &c., maid, paid, &c., and the preterits amd participles of verbs in aj, ey, 
and eigh, as bayed, obeyed, veighed, &c. 

EDE, see EED. 

EDGE. 
Edge, wedge, fledge, hedge, ledge, pledge, sedg^e, allege. Attowaibie rhymes^ 
•ge, page, &c., siege, oblige, &c., privilege, sacnlege, sortilege. 

EE. 
Bee, free, glee, knee, see, three, thee, tree, agree, decree, de^e, disagree, 
foresee, oversee, pedigree, he, me, we, she, be, juoilee, lee. £f early perfect 
rhymes J sea, plea, flea, tea, key. AUowaile rhymes^ all words of one syllable 
Mding in y, ye, or ie, or jwlysyllables of these terminations hawng the accent 
on the uUimate or antepentUtimate syllable, 

EECE, see EASE. 

EECH, see EACH. • 

EED. 
Creed, deed, indeed, bleed, breed, feed, heed, meed, need, reed, speed, 
seed, steed, weed, proceed, succeed, exceed. Ferfeet rhymes, knead, read, 
mtercede, precede, recede, concediB, impede, supersede, &c., bead, lead, 
mead, plead, &c. Allowable rhymes, bed, dead, &c., bid, hid, &c., made, 
blade, occ. 

EEF, see lEF. 

EEE, see EAK 

EEL, see EAL 

EEM, see EA5 

EEN, see EAK. 

EEP. 
Creep, deep, sleep, keep, peep, sheep, steep, sweep, weep, asleep. Nearly 
perfect rhymes, cheap, heap, neap, &c. AUovHtUe rhymes, ape, rape, &c.} 
step, nep, &c., hip, lip, &c. 

• EER. 
Beer^ deer, fleer, geer, jeer, peer, meer, leer, sheer, steer, sneer, cheer, 
veer, picker, domineer, cannoneer, compeer, engineer, mutineer, pioneer, 
privateer, charioteer, chanticleer, career, mountaineer. Ferfect rhymes, 
nere, sphere, adhere, cohere, interfere, persevere, revere, austere, severe, 
sincere, hemisphere, &c., ear, clear, dear, fear, hear, near, sear, smear, 
spear, tear, rear, year, appear, besmear, disappear, endear, auctioneer. At* 
moaole rhymes, bare, dare, &c , prefer, deter, character, &c. 

EESE, see EEZE. 

EET, see EAT. 

EETH, see EATH. 

EEVE, see EAVE. 

22 
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Braeie, ft«Me, w he e io , nMeae, aqneeze. and rt# jRhfraJv ^ wmtu and 
tkirdwers^HS migular, pr$»nU ttns^ o/vsrot wn ee^as bees, he sees. JW 



tMtrS9ers0HS mnguiar, prutm fifUM, or tMrM •« ee, of oees, ne sees, jftr 
ftet rMnsif cheese, these, &c. Ntatfy perfka rh^met, ease, i^pease, dis- 
ease, aisplMse, tease, seise, &c., and tks pUraU of nowuu »» ea, m teas, 
pleas. &c., «ma tke pofysyUaUst ending in es, hamng tiU ttcetnt on the amU' 
psnnltimat§, as imaigw, monaichiee, «c 

EFT. 
C]eft, left, theft, weft, bereft, &c AUowaHe rkjpnetf lift, sift, &c^ ans 
the thtrdpertom singviar^freunt tense^ ofvmhs irn afe, tS, aagh, andifff as 
ahafed, qooifiBd, laughed, whiffod, &c 

EG. 
Egg, leg, beg, peg. AUotaailB rhymss^ vagae, plague, &c., leagae, 
teagne, &c. 

EIGfi, see AT. 

EIGHT, see ATE. 

EIGN, see AIN. 

£IL,'seeAIL. 

Em, see AIN. 
EINT, see AINT. 

EIB, see ABE. 

EIT, see EAT. 
EIVE, see SAVE. 
• EIZE, see EEZE. 

ELL. 

£11, divell, fell, hell, knell, qnell. sell, bell, cell, dispel^ foretell, excel, 
compel, befell. yeJl. well, tell, swell, spell, smell, shell, parallel, sentinel, 
infidel, citadel, refel, repel, rebel, impel, expel. AUowaiU rhymes^ bale, 
sale, &c., heal, peal, &c., eel, steel, &c. 

ELD. 
Held, geld, withheld, upheld, beheld, &c. Perfect rhymes^ the preterits 
and parttcipUs of verbs in ell, (u swelled, feUed, &c. Allowable rhymes^ 
the preterits a^ participles of verbs in ale, ail, &c., heal, seal, &c., as em 
paled, wailed, &c., hetued, sealed, &c 

ELF. 
Elf, pelf, self, shelf, hlmselil &c. 

' ELK. 
Elk, whelk, &c. 

£LM« 
Elm, helm, realm, whelm, overwhelm, &c. AUoteaSle rhymes^ palm, 
film, &c. 

ELP. 
Help, whelp, yelp, &6. 

ELT. 
Belt, gelt, melt, felt, welt, emeU, pelt, dwelt. JPmfeet rkyme^ dealt 

ELVE. 
Delve, helve, twelve, &c. . 

ELVES. 
Elves, themselves, &c. Perfect rhymes^ the phtrals of nouns and t/nrd 
persons singular of verbs in elf an«{ elve, as twelves, delves, shelves, &c. 

EM. 
Gem, hem, stem, them, diadem, stratagem, &c. Perfect rhymes^ con- 
demn, contemn, &c. Allowable rhymes^ lame, tame,&c., team, seam, tneme, 
phlegm, &c. 
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EME, see £AM. 

EMN. 
CoDdemn, contemn, &e. Perfect rhfmes, gem, hem, &o. ilZfowo^ 
r^ym«9, lame, tame, &c., team, seam, &c. 

EMPT. 

l^mpt, exempt, attempt, contempt. 

' EN. 
Deh, hen, fen, ken, men, pen, ten, then, when, wren, denizen. ABowaSU 
rhymesy bane, fane, &c., mean, bean, &c. 

ENCE. 

Fence, henoe, pence, theoice, whence, defence, expense, offence, pretence, 
commence, abstinence, circmnference, conference, confidence, consequence, 
continence, benevolence, concupiscence, difference, diffidence, dihgence, 
eloquence, eminence, evidence, excellence, impenitence, impertinence, im- 
potence, impudence, improvidence, incontinence, indifference, indigence, 
indolence, inference, intelligence, innocence, magnificence, munificence, 
negligence, omnipotence, penitence, preference, providence, recompense, 
reierence, residence, reverence, vehemence, violence. Perfiet rhymes^ sense, 
dense, cense, condense, immense, intense, propense, dispense, suspense, 
prepense, incense, frankincense. 

ENCH. 
Bench^ drench, retrench, quench, clench, stench, tench, trench, wench, 
wrench, mtrench. 

END. 
Bend, mend, blend, end, fend, lend, rend, send, spend, tend, vend, amend, 
attend, ascend, commend, contend, aefendf, depend, deaoend, distend, ex- 
pend, extend, forefend, impend, misspend, obtend, c^end, portend, pretend, 
Srotend, suspend, transcend, unben<J, apprehend, comprehend, condescend, 
iscommend, recommend, reprehend, dividend, reverend. Ferfeet rhymes, 
friend, befriend, and the preterits ana pcartieiples of verbs in en, as penned, 
kenned, &c. AUowaile rhymes, thepr^erits andparticiples of verbs in ean, 
as gleaned, veaned, &c. 

ENDS. 
Amends. Perfect rhymes, thepliMrcUs ofnotms, and third persons singu 
lor, present tense, of verbs in end, as ends, friends, he mends, &c. 

EKE, see EAN. 

/ ENGE. 

Avenge, revenge, &c. 

ENGTH. 
Length, strength, &c. • 

ENSE, sounded ENZE. 
Cleanse.* Perfect rhymes, thep{iirals of nouns, and third persons spngU" 
lor, present tense, of verbs in en, as hens, fens, he pens, he kens, &c. 

ENT. 
Bent, lent, rent, pent, scent, sent, shent, spent, tent, vent, wttit, absent, 
meant, ascent, assent, attent, augment, cement, content, consent, descent, 
dissent, event, extent, foment, frequent, indent, intent, invent, lament, mis- 
spent, overspent, present, prevent, relent, repent, resent, ostent, ferment, 
outwent, underwent, discontent, unbent, circumvent, represent, abstinent, 
accident, accomplishment, admonishment, acknowledgment, aliment, arbi- 
trement, argument, banishment, battlement, blandishment, astonishment, 
armipotent, bellipotent, benevolent, chastisement, competent, compliment, 
complement, confident, continent, corpulent, detriment, different, diffident, 
diligenL disparagement, document, element, eloquent, eminent, equivalent, 
establisnment, evident, excellent, excrement, exigent, experiment, firma- 
ment, fraadulent, government, embellishment, imminent, impenitent, im- 
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Sertment, implement, impotent, imprisonment, improvident, impudent, inel 
^ ent, incompetent, incontinent, indifferent, indigent, innocent, insolent, 
instrument, irreverent, langaisnment, ligament, lineament, ma^jnificent, 
management, medicament^ maleconteot, monument, negligent, nourishment, 
nutriment, Occident, ommpotent, opulent, ornament, paniament, penitent, 
permanent, per^^nent, president, precedent, prevalent, provident, punish 
ment, ravishment, regiment, resident, redolent rudiment, sacnmient, '^edi 
ment, sentiment, settlement, subsequent, supplement, intelli^nt, tenement, 
temperament, testament, tournament, turbulent, vehement, violent, virulent 
reverent. AUotocMe rhymes^ paint, saint, &c. 

ENTS. 
Accoutrements. Perfect rhynut^ the plurals of nouns^ aatd thirdpenons 
aingtUoTf present tense^ ofvern in ent, €U scents, he assents, &c. 

EP. 
Step, nep, &c. ABowaUe rhymes^ leap, reap, &c., rape, tape, &c. 

EFT. 
Accept, adept, except, intercept, &c. Perfect rhymes^ crept, slept, wept, 
kept. AuowmIc rhymes^ the preterits andparticles of verbs tn ape, eep, ema 
eap, as peeped, reaped, shaped, &c. 

ERB. 
Err, aver, defer, mfer, deter, inter, refer, transfer, confer, prefer, parterre, 
administer, wagoner, islander, arbiter, character, villager, cottager, dowager, 
forager, piUager, voyager, massacre, gardener, slanderer, flatterer, idolater, 
provender, theatre, amphiUieatre, foreigner, lavender^ messenger, passenger, 
sorcerer, interpreter, officer, mariner, harbineer, minister, register, canister, 
chorister, sopnister, presbyter, lawgiver, philosopher, astrologer, loiterer, 
prisoner, grasshopper, astronomer, sepulchre, thunderer, traveller, murderer, 
usurer. AUowoMe rhymes^ bare, care, &c., ear, fear, &c., bar, car, &c., sir, 
fir, her, &c. 

EBCH, see EABGH. 

ERCE, see ERSE. 

ERD, see EARD. 

ERE, see EEB. 

ERGE. 
Verge, absterge, emerge, immerge. Perfect rhyme, dii^. Nearly perfert 
rhynu, urge, purge, surge. AUowaUe rhymes, barge, large, &o. 

ERN. 
Fern, stem, discern, concern. Perfect rhymes, leam, earn, yearn, &c. 
AUowaMe rhymes, bam, yam, &c., bum, tmn, &;c. 

ERSE. 
Verse, herse, absterse, adverse, averse, converse, disperse, imnierse, per- 
verse, reverse, traverse, asperse, intersperse, universe. Perfect rhwnes, 
amerce, coerce, &c., fierce, tierce, pierce, &c. AUowcMe rhymes, faree, 
paree, Maj^, &c., purse, curse,, &c. 

ERT. 
Wert, advert, assert, avert, concert, convert, controvert, desert, divert, 
exert, expert, insert, invert, pervert, subvert. Allowable rhymes, heart, 
part, (&c., shirt, dirt, &c., hurt, spurt, &c. 

ERVE. 
Serve, nerve, swerve, preserve, deserve, conserve, .observe, reserve, dia 
serve, subserve. Allowable rhymes, starve, carve, &c., curve, &c. 

ESS. 
Bless, dress, cess, chess, guess, less, mess, press, stress, acq^esce, access, 
address, assess, compress, confess, caress, depress, digress, oispossess, dis* 
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tress, excess, express, impress, oppress, possess, profess, recess, repress, re- 
dress, success, transgress, adulteress, bashfuluess, bitterness, cheerfulness, 
comfortless, comeliness, dizziness, diocese, drowsiness, eagerness, easiness, 
embassadress, emptiness, evenness, fatherlessj filthiness, foolishness, forget* 
fulness, forwardness, frowardness, fruitfulness, fulsomeness, giddiness, 
greediness, gentleness, governess, happiness, haughtiness, heaviness, idle- 
ness, heinousness, hoaryness, hollowness, holiness, lasciviousness, lawful 
ness, laziness, littleness, liveliness, loftiness, lioness, lowliness, manliness, 
masterless, mightiness, motherless, motionless, nakedness, neediness, nois 
omeness, numberless, patroness, peevishness, perfidiousness, pitiless, poetess, 

Srophetess, ransomless, readiness, righteousness, shepherdess, sorceress, sor- 
idness, spiritless, sprightliness, stubbornness, sturdmess, surliness, steadi- 
ness, tenderness, thoughtfulness, ugliness, uneasiness, unhappiness, vota- 
ress, usefulness, wakefulness, .wantonness, weaponless, wariness, willing 
ness, wilfulness, weariness, wickedness, wilderness, wretchedness, drunken 
^ess, childishness. AUotoabU rhymes, mass, pass, &c., mace, place, &o. 

ESE, see EEZE. 

ESH. 
FJesh, fresh, refresh, thresh, afresh, mesh. Allowable rTtymes^ mash, 
flash, &c. 

ESK. 
Desk. Perfect Rhymes, grotesque, burlesque, &c. AlhwoMs Hkymes^ 
mask, ask. 

EST. 
Best, chest, crest, guest, jest, nest, pest, quest, rest, test, vest, west, ar- 
rest, attest, hequest, contest, detest, digest, divest, invest, infest, molest, 
obtest, protest, request, suggest, unrest, interest, manifest, &c. Perfect 
rhym^, breast, abreast, &c., and'the preterits and'partidples of verbs in ess, 
as dressed, abreast, expressed, &c. Allowable rhymss, cast, fast, &c., haste, 
waste, &o., beast, least, &c. See EAST. 

ET. 
Bet, jet, fret, get, let, met, net, set, wet, whet, yet, debt, abet, beget, be 
set, forget, regret, alphabet, amulet, anchorQt, cabinet, epithet, parapet, 
rivulet, violet, counterfeit, coronet, &c. Perfect rhymes, sweat, threat, &o. 
AMowcible rhymes, bate, hate, &c., beat, heat, &c. 

ETCH. 
Fetch, stretch, wretch, sketch, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, match, latch, &c., 
peach, bleach, &c. 

ETE, see EAT. 

EVE, see EAVE. 

EUM, see UME. 

EW. 
Blew, chew, dew, brew, drew, 'flew, few, grew, new, knew, hew, Jew, 
mew, view, threw, yew, crew, slew, anew, askew, bedew, eschew, renew 
review, withdrew, screw, interview, &c. Perfect rhymes, blew, clue, due, 
cue, glue, hue, rue, sue, true, accrue, ensue, endue, imbue, imbrue, pursue, 
subdue, adieu, purlieu, perdue, residue, avenue, revenue, retinue. 

EWD, see EUD. 

EWN, see UNE. 

EX. 

Sex, vex, annex, convex, complex, perplex, circumflex, a7id the phtrals 

of nouns and third persons singtUar of verbs in eck, as checks, he checks, 

&;c. Attuwable rhymes, ax, wax, &c., and the phirals of nouns and third 

persons singular of verbs in ake, ack, eak, eke, ique, ike, &c., breaks, rakes^ 

be takes, he breaks, racks, he ekes, pikes, he likes, he pipes, &c. 

22* 
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EXT. 
Next, pretext, and the preterits and partici^Ua of verbe tii ex, as vexed, 
perplexed, &o. AUtnoahU rhymes, the pretertts and participles of verbs in 
ax, M waxed, &0. 

EY, see AY. 

IB. 
Bib, crib, sqnib, drib, glib, nib, rib. AllotoaUe rhfmes^ bribe, tribe, &c 

IBE. 
Bribe, tribe, scribe, ascribe, describe, superscribe^ prescribe, proscribe, 
subscribe, transcribe, inscribe. JUlowaile rhymes, bib, crib, &c. 

ICE. 
Ice, dice, mioe, nice, price, rice, spice, slice, thrice, trice, advice, entice, 
vice, deyice. Ferfeet rhymes, the nou$is,^ rise, concise, precise, paradise, 
Sto. AUowaile rkymes miss, kiss, hiss, artifice^ avarice, cookafarioe, bena 
fice, oieatriee, edifice, orifice, prejudice, preoiinoe, lacrifioe, &&^ piece, 
fleece, &c. 

ICH, see ITCH. 

ICK. 
Brick, sick, chick, kick, lick, nick, pick, quick, stick, thick, trick, arith 
xnetic, asthmatic, choleric, catholic, pme^paoatic, heretic, rhetoric, schismat- 
ic, splenetic, lunatic, asteric, politic, empiric. AUowaUe rhymes, like, pike, 
&c., weak, speak, &c. 

ICT. 
Strict, addict, afflict, convict, inflict, contradict, &c. Perfect rhymes^ the 
preterits and participles of verbs in ick, as licked, kicked, &e. AllowaUa 
rhymes thepreterits and participles of verbs in ike, eak, as liked, leaked, Sou 

ID. 
Bid, chid, hid, kid, lid, slid, rid, bestrid, p3rTamid, forbid. AUowabl^ 
rhymes, bide, chide, parricide, &c., and the preterits and participies of the 
verbs in y or ie,as died, replied, &c., lead, bead, mead, deed, need. &c., 
and the preterits and partiaples of verbs in ee, €ts freed, agreed, &a. 

IDE. 
Bide, chide, hide, glide, pride, ride, slide, side, stride, tide, wide, bride, 
abide, guide, aside, astride, beside, bestride, betide, confide, decide, deride, 
divide, preside, provide, subside, misguide, subdivide, &c. Perfect rhymes, 
the preterits <md participies of verbs in ie and y, as died, replied, &c., ana 
the participle sighed. Allowable rhymes, bead, mead, &c., bid, hid, &c. 

IDES. 
Ides, besides. Perfect rhymes, the plurais of no-uns and third persons 
singular of verbs in ide, as tides, he rides. Aluntfable rhymes, the plurals 
of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ead, id, as beads, he 
leads, &c., kids, he bids, &c. 

IDGE. 
Bridge, ridge, abridge, &c. 

IDST. 
Midst, amidst, &c. Perfect rhymes the second person singular of the 
present tense of verbs in id, as thou biddest, thou hiddest, &c. AUountble 
rhymes, the second persons singular of the present tense of verbs in ide, 
aj thou hiddest, thou readest, &g. 

IE or Y. • 
By, buy, cry, die, dry, eye, fly, fry, fie, hie, Ke, pie, ply, pry, rye. shy, 
sly, spry, sky, sty, tie, try, vie, why, ally, apply, awry, bely, comply, decry, 
defy, descry, deny, implv, espy, outvie, outfly, rely, reply, supply, untie, 
amplify, beautify, certify, crucifv, deify, dignify, edify, falsify, fortify, 
gratify, glorify, indemnify, justify, magnify, modify, mollify, morti^, 
pacify, petrify, purify, putrify, qualify, ratify, rectify, sanctify, satisfy 
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scarify, signify, specify, stnpify, terrify, testify, verify, villify, vitrify, vivify, 
prophesy. Per/eft rhymss^ high, nigh, sigh, uigh. AUowable rhymes, bee, 
she, tea, sea, &c., pleurisy, chemistry, academy, apostasy, co^piracy, con- 
federacy, ecstasy, democracy, embassy, fallacy, legacy, supremacy, lunacy, 
privacy, piracy, malady, remedy, tragedy, comedy, cosmography, geogra- 
phy, geometry, &c., elegy, certainty, sovereignty, loySty, disloyalty, 
penalty, casualty, ribaldry, chivalry, infamy, constancy, fealty, cavalry. 
Digamy, polygamy, vacancy, inconstancy, infancy, company, accompai;j'', 
dittany, tyranny, villany, anarchy, monarchy, lethargy, incendiary, infirm- 
r, libi 



)igamy, polygamy, vacancy, inconstancy, infancy, company, accompai;j'', 
littanv, tyranny, villany, anarchy, monarchy, lethargy, incendiary, infirm- 
ary, library, salary, sanctuary, votary, auxiliary, contrary, diary, granary, 
rosemary, urgency, infantnr, knavery, livery, recovery, robbery, novelty, 
antipathy, apathy, sympathy, idolatry, galaxy, husbandr}'^, cruelty, enemy, 



anuparny, apatny, sympatny, idolatry, galaxy, nusDanor}'^, cruelty, enemy, 
blasphemy, pn^heoy, clemency, decency, inclemency, emergency, regency, 
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treachery, discovery, tapestry, majesty, modesty, immodesty, honesty, dis- 
honesty, courtesy, heresy, poesy, poetry, secresy, leprosy, perfidy, subsidy, 
drapery, symmetry, drollery, prodigy, policy, mutiny, destiny, scrutiny, 
hypocrisy, family, ability, activity, avidity, assiduity, civility, community, 
concavity, consanguinity, conformity, congruity, diutumity, facility, fal- 
sity, familiarity, formality, generosity, gratuity, humidity, absurity, activ- 
ity, adversity, affability, affinity, agility, sdacrity, ambiguity, animosity, 
antiquity, austerity, authority, brevity, calamity, capacity, captivity, 
charity,, chastity, civility, credulity, curiosity, finery^ declivity, deformity, 
<}uty, dexterity, dimity, disparity, diversityj divimty, enmity, enormity, 
equality, equanimity, eq^uity, eternity, extremity, fatality, felicity, fertility, 
fidelity, frugality, futunty, ^vity, hostility, humanity, humility, imman 
ity, immaturity, immensity, immorality, immortality, immunity, immuta 
bility, impartiality, impossibility, impetuosity, improbity, inanity, inca- 
pacity, incivility, incongruity, inequality, indemnity, infinity^ inflexibility, 
instability, invalidity, joJJity, lenity, lubricity^ magnanimity, majority, 
mediocrity, minority, mutability, nicety, perversity, perplexity, perspicuity, 
prosperity, privity, probalility, probity, propensity, rarity, rapidity, saga 
, city, sanctity, sensibility, sensuality, solidity, temerity, timidity, tranquil 
ity, virginity, visibility, university, trumpery, apology, genealofy, ety 
mology, simony, symphony, soliloquy, allegory, armory, factory, pillory, 
faculty, treasury, usury, augury, importunity, impunity, impurity, maccu- 
curacy, inabilUy, incredulity, indignity, infidelity, infirmity, imquity, in- 
tegrity, laity, liberality, malignity, maturity, morality, mortality, nativity, 
necessity, neutrality, nobility, obscurity, opportunity, partiality, perpet- 
uity, prosperity, pnority. prodigality, purity, quality, quantity, scarcity, 
Becurity, severity, simplicity, sincerity, solenmity, sterility, stupidity. 
Trinity, vacuity^ validity, vanity, vivacity, unanimity, uniformity, unity, 
anxiety, gaiety, impiety, piety, satiety, sobriety, society, variety, customary, 
aaelody, philosophy, astronomy, anatomy, colony, gluttony, harmony, agony, 
^llantry, canopy, history, memory, victory, calumny, injury, luxury 
penury, perjury, usury, industry. 

lECE, see EASE. 

lEF. 
Grief, chief, fief, thief, brief, belief, relief, &c. Perfect rhymes, reef, beef, 
&c. Nearly perfect rhymes^ leaf, sheaf, &c. 

lEGE. 

Liege, siege, oblige, disol^ige, asseige, besiege. 

TELD. 
Field, yield,- shield, wield, afield. Nearly perfect rhymes, tkepretenU and 
ffortieiines of verbs in eal, as healed, repealed, &c. 
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I£N,8ee£EX. 
^ lEND, see END. 

*• lEBCE, see ESSE. 

lEST, see EAST. 

lEVE, see EAYE. 

IFE 
Bife, fife, knife, wife, strife, life. AlUnoabU rhymeg, cli£^ skifi; stifl^ whiii; 
&c. 

IFF, see IFE. 

IFT. 
Gift^ drift, shift, lift, rift, sift, thrift, adrift, &c, and th$ pnUrits tmd 
partictple$ of verbg in iff, at wbiffed, &c. 

IG. 
Big» dig, gig, fig, pig, rig, sprig, twig, swig. ABowaile rkipmes, league, 
teague, fatigue, &c 

IGE, see lEGE. 

IGH, see IE. 

IGHT, see ITE. 

. IGN,seeINE. 

IGUE, see EAGUE. 

IKE. 
Dike, like, pike, spike, strike, alike, dislike, oblique. ABowabU rhymet^ 
leak, speak, antique, &c., lick, pick, &c. 

ILL. 
Bill, chill, fill, drill, gill, hill, ill, kill, miU, pill, ouill, rill, shrill, fiU, skill, 
spill, still, swill, thrill, tiU, trill, will, distU, rulfui, instil, codicil, daffodil, 
utensil. Perfect rhymes, all words ending in ile, Wtk the accent on the 
antepentUtimate syUable, as volatile, &c. AUowadle rhymes, bjle, chyle, 
file, feel, reel, &c., meal, peal, seal, &c.,* and wo^ds in ble, havtng the ae 
cent on the antepentUiimate, as suitable, &c. 

ILD. 
Child, mild, wild, &c. Perfect rhymes, the nreterits and participles of 
verbs of one syllables, in ile, or of more syUaAles, provided the accent be 
on the last, as piled, reviled, &c. AUowdble rhymes, the preterits and^>ar 
tidples of verbs in ill, fu filled, willed, &o., in oil, as oiled; boiled, foiled^ 
&c. 

ILD. 
Gild, build, rebuild, &c. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and participles of 
verbs in iHed, as filled, willed, &c. /UfowcMe rhymes, child, xmld, aJnd that 
aUowaile rhymes, which see. 

ILE. 
Bile, chyle, file, guile, isle, mile, pile, smile, stile, style, tUe, vile, while, 
awhile, compile, revile, defile, exile, erewhile, reconcile, beguile. AUow' 
able rhymes, oil, boil, &c., bill, fill, &c. 

ILK. 
Milk, silk, bilk, &c. 

ILT. 
GUt, jilt, built, quilt, guilt, hilt, spilt, *stUt, tilt 

ILTH. 

Filth, tilth, &c. 

IM. 
Brim, dim, grim, him, rim, skim, slim, trim, whim, prim, perfect rhymes^ 
Hmb, hymn, hmn. AUowabU rhymes, liine, time, dunb, &o.| team, gleam, 

&0. 
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1MB, see IM. 

IME. 
Ghimo, time, ^me, climb, clime, crime, prime, mime, rhyme, slimei 
thyme, lime, subhme. AUowaMe rhymes^ brim, dim, maritime, &o. 

IMES. 
Betimes, sometimes, &c. Perfect rhymes^ the plurals of nouns and third 




IMN, see IM. 

IMP. 
Imp, pimp, limp, gimp. 

IMPSE. 
Glimpse. BAymes, the plurals a/nouns and third persons present ofveH 
in imp, aa imps, he Umps, &c. 

IN. 
Chin, din, fin, gin, grin, in, inn, kin, pin, shin, sin, spin, skin, thin, tin 
win, within, assassin, javelin, begin. Allowable rhymes^ chine, dine, &c, 
lean, bean, occ, machine, magazine, &c. 

INCE. 
Mince, prince, since, quince, rince, wince, convince, evince. 

INCH. 
Clinch, finch, winch, pinch, inch. 

INCT 
Instinct, distinct, extinct, precinct, succinct, &c., and the preterits and 
participles of verbs in ink, as linked, pinked, &c. 

IND. 
Bind, find, mind, blind, hind, kind^ ^nd, rind, wind, behind, unkind, re 
mind; &,G.^andthe preterits aiid participles of verbs in ine, as refined. AUow- 
abU rhymes^ rescind, prescihd, and the noum wind, as it is frequently. pro- 
nouneedf also ths participles of verbs in oin, a« joined. 

INE. 
Dine, brine, mine, chiiie, fine, line, nine, pine, shine, shrine, kine, thine, 
trine, twine, vine, wine, whine, combine, confine, decline, define, incline, 
inshrine, intwine, opine, calcine, recline, refine, repine, suparfine, interline, 
countermine, undermine, supine, concubine, porcupine, divine. Perfect 
rhymeSf sign, assign, consi^, design, &c. Allowable rhymes^ bin, thin, tin, 
origin, ^oin, loin, &c., ajia polysyllables ending in ine, pronouneetf ixif as 
mascuhne, feminine, discipline, libertine, heroine, &c. 

ING. 




wnng, 
accent 

INGE. 
Cringe, fringe, hinge, singe, springe, swinge, tinge, twinge, infringe. 

INK. 

Ink, think, wink, drink, blink, brink, chmk, clink, Imk, pink, shrink, 
sink, slink, stink, bethink, forethink. 

INT. 
Dint, mint, hint, flint, lint print, squint, asquint, imprijit. 

IP. 
Chip, lip, hip, clip, dip, drip, lip, nip, sip, rip, scrip, ship, skip, slip, snip, 
fttrip, tip, trip, whip, equip, eldership, fellowship, workmanship, rivalship, 
and aU words in snip, loith the accent on the antepenultimate, AUowaSs 
'^hymes, wipe, gripe, oec, leap, heap, &c. 
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IPE. 
Gripe, pipe, ripe, snipe, type, stripe, wipe, archetype, prototype AUotc 
aUe rkfmeSf chip, lip, workmanship, &;c, 

IPSE. 
Eclipse. BJiymea^ the plurals of fiowis and third persons singviar^ pr^ 
setU tensSf in ip, tu lips, strips, &o. AUowaUe rhymss^ thephtnUs of nouns 
and third persons singwar, present tense^ ofverM in ipe, <m gripes, wipes, 

IR, see UR. 
IBCH, see URCH. 

IRD, see URD. 

IRE. 
Fire, dire, hire, ii«, lyre, mire, qnire, sire, spire, sqnln, hire, wire, tire, 
attire, acquire, admire, aspire, conspire, desire, inquire, entire, expire, in- 
spire, require, retire, transpire. Tyre. Perfect rhymes^ mar, liar, brier, and 
funms formed from verbs ending in ie or y, as orier, dier, as aiso the eomr- 
wtratioe of tu^leetives of the same sounding terminations, €ts nigher, shier, 

IRGE, see ERGE. 

IRL. 

Girl, whirl, twirl. Nearly perfect rhymes^ curl, furl, churl, &c. 

IRM. 
Firm, affirm, confirm, Infirm. Nearly perfect rhymes, worm, term, &c. 

IRST, see URST. 

IRT, see URT. 

IRTH. 
Birth, mirth. Perfect rhymes, earth, dearth, whifh see. 

ISS. 
Bliss, miss, hiss, kiss, this, abyss, amiss, submiss, dismiss, remiss. AUouh 
able rhymes, mice, spice, &c., peace, lease, &c. 

IS, pronounced like IZ. 
Is, his, whiz. 

# ISE, see ICE and IZE. 

ISH. 
Dish, wish, fish, cuisfa, pish. 

ISK. 
Brisk, frisk, disk, risk, whisk, basilisk, tamarisk. 

ISP. 
Crisp, wisp, lisp. 

1ST. ^ 

Fist, list, mist, ttrist, wnst, assist, consist, desist, exist, iiHst, persist, re 
sist, subsist, alchemist, amethyst, anatcnnist, antagonist, annalist, evangelist, 
eucharist, e&oreiat, herbalist, numorist, oculist, organist, satirist, &o., and 
the preterits and participles of verbs iss, as missed, hissed, &c. AUtnoabie 
pnymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ice, as spiced, sliced, &c% 

IT. 
Bit, cit, hit, fit, grit, flit, knit, nit, pit, quit, sit^ split, twit, wit, whit, writ, 
admit, acquit, commit, emit, omit, outwit, permit, remit, submit, tratismit, 
refit, benefit, perquisite. AUoivable rhymes, beat, heat, &c., bite, mite, 
li|4it, &c. 

ITCH and HITCH. 
Ditch, pitch, rich, which, fitch, bitch, flitch, hitch, itch, stitch, switch, 
twitch, witch, bewitch, nich, enrich. 
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ITE and IGHT. 
Bite, cite, kite, bite, mite, quite, rite, smite, spite, trite, white, write, con 
trite, (^unite, despite, indite, invite, excite, incite, polite, rec^uite, recite 
unite, reunite, aconite, appetite, parasite, proselyte, expedite. Perfect 




sight. AttowabU rhymes, eight, height, weight, &c., bit, hit, &c., favorite, 
hypocrite, infinite, requisite, opposite, apposite, exquisite, &c. 

ITH. 
Pith, smith, frith* 

ITHE. 
Hithe, blithe, tithe, scythe, writhe, lithe. AUowcMe rhyme, with. 

IVE. 

Five, dive, alive, gyve, hive, drive, rive, shrive, strive, thrive, arrive, con 
nive, contrive, deprive, derive, revive, survive. Allowable rhymee, ^ive, 
live, sieve, forgive, outlive, fugitive, laxative, narrative, prerogative, primi- 
tive, sensitive, 'vegetive,aflBrmative, alternative, contemplative, demonstra- 
tive, diminutive, distributive, donative, inqnisitive, lenitive, negative, per 
spective, positive, preparative, provocative, purgative, restorative. % 

IX. 

Fix, six, flix, mix, afiix, infix, prefix, transfix, intermix, crucifix, &c., 
and thevltirals of nouns and third persons of verbs in ick, as wicks, neks. 
&c. Allowable rhymes , thepktrals of nouns cmd third persons singular of 
verbs in ike, as pixes, likes, &c. 

IXT. 

Betwixt. Rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ix, as fixed 
mixed, &c. 

ISE and IZE. 

Prize^ wise, rise, sfze, ^se, disguise, advise, authorize, canonize, chas 
tise, civilize, comprise, criticise, despise, devise, enterprise, excise, exercise, 
idolize, immortalize, premise, revise, sigiialize, solemnize, surprise, surmise, 
suffice, sacrifi^ce, sympathize, tyrannize, and the plurals of nouns and third 
persons singular, present tense, of verbs ending in ie or j, as pies, lies, he 
replies, &c. AUowabU rhymes, miss, hiss, precipice; &c. 

0, see 00. and OW. 

OACH. 
Broach, croach, poach; abroach, approach, encroach, reproach. Perfect 
rhymCf loach. Allowable rhymes, botch, notch, &c., mutch, hut6h, &c. 

OAD, see AUD and ODE. • 

OAF, see OFF. 

OAK, see OKE. 

OAL, see OLE. 

0AM, see OME 

OAN, see ONE. 

OAP, see OPE. 

OAR, see ORE. 

OARD, see ORD. 

OAST, see OST. 

OAT, see OTE. 

OATH, see OTH. 

OB. 
Fob, bob, mob, knob, sob, rob, throb. "Perfect rhymes, swab, sqnao 
AUowabls rhymes, daub, globe, robe, dub, &c. 
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OBE. 
Globe, lobe, probe, robe, oonglobv. AUowaiU rktfmes^ fob, mob, &&, tub , 
dub, &o.y daab, &c. 

OCE, see 0S£. 

OCK. 
Blook, lock, cock, clock, crock, dock, frock, flock, knock, mock, rock, 
shock, stock, sock. AttowahU rhymesy oak, poke, cloke, &c., look, took, 
&C., buck, snck, &c. 

OCT. 
Concoct. ShymeSt the preterits and participlea of. verbs in ock, as blocked, 
locked, &c. AuouHsUe rhynus^ the preterits and participles of verbs in oak 
and oke, as croaked, soaked, yoked, &c. 

' OD. 

Clod, God, rod, sod, trod, nod, plod, odd, rod, shod. AUowaile rkyme^t 
ode, code, mode, &c., and the preterite and partidpUs of verbs in ow, aa 
« aowed, did sow, &c 

ODE and OAD. 
Bode, ode, code, mode, rode, abode, corrode, explode, for^jjKKie. commode, 
incommode, episode, &c. Perfect rhymes, road, toad, goad, loaa, &c., and 
^ the preterits and participles of verbs in ow. aa owed, showed, &c. AUowaUs 
thymes, blood, flood, clod, hod, nod, broaa, fraud, dec See GOD. 

OE, see OW. 

OFFandOUGH. 
Off, scoff, &c. Perfect rhymes, cough, trough, &c. Allowable rhymes^ 
oaf, loaf, &c., proof, roof, &c. See OOF. 

OFT. 
Oft, croft, soft, aloft, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs tn oS, 
and uff, as uff, scoffed, &c. 

OG. 
Hog, bog, cog, dog, clog, fog, trog, log, log, &c Perfect rhymes, dialogue, 
epilogue, agog, synagogue, catalogue, pedagogue. AUowaUe rhymes, roga.^ 
Yogue, &C. 

OGUE. 
Bogue, vogue, prorogue, collogue, disembogue. AUowaUe rhymes, bog, 
log, dialogue, &c. 

OICE. 
Choice, voice, rejoice. AlhwaUe rhymes, nice, vice, lice, &c. 

OID. 
Void, avoi^, devoid, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs vn oy, 09 
buoyed, cloyed, &c. Allowable rhymes, hide, bide, ride, &c. 

OIL. . 
Oil, boil, coiL moil, soil, spoil, toil, despoil, embroil, recoil, turmoil, disem 
broil. AUowaUe rhymes, isle, while, tile, &c. 

OIN. 
^ Coin, join, subjom, groan, loin, adjoin, conjoin, disjoin, enjoin, purloin, w 
join. Allowable rhymes, whine, wine, fine, &c. See INE. 

OINT. 
Oint, joint, pointy disjoint, anoint, appoint, disappoint, counterpoint. Al 
lowable rhyme, pint. 

OISE. 
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OIST. 
Hoist, moist, foist. TerfeU rhymes^ ike preterits tmd partieiples of verbs in 
oice, as rejoiced. Allowable rhymes, the preterits andpa9^ieipies of verbs in 
ice, as spiced. 

OIT. 
Coit, exploit, adroit, &c. Allowable rhymes, white, light, might, si^t, 
mite, &c» 

OKE. 
Broke, choke, smoke, spoke, stroke, yoke, bespoke, invoke, provoke, r^ 
voke, &e. Ferfeet rhymes, choak, cloak, oak, soak, stroak. AUawa 
Ue rhymes, fitock, mock, &c., buck, luck, sc., talk, walk, &e., look, bool^ 
&c. SeeOCKandOOK. 

OL. 
Loll, ddlL drdl, extoLoapitol, &c. *ABomMe rhymes, all, baJl, fro., awl, 
bawl, &c., aole, mole, &c., dull, mull, &c. 

OLD. 

Old, bold, cold, gold, hold, mold, scold, sold, told, behold, enibld, imibld, 
uphold, withhold, foretold, manifold, marigoid. Perfect rhymes, preteriig 
cmd wsrfieiples ef verbs in G^ owl, ole, emd oal, tk rolled, cajoled, foalsd, 
bowW} &c. 

OLE. 

Bole, dole, iole, hole, mole, pole, sole, »tde, whole, sbole, cajole, condole, 
parole, patrofe, pistole, &c. Perfeet rhymes, coal, foal, goal, sofd, bowl, 
aroU, prowl, roll, scroll, toll, troll, contnM, enr^, &c., souL &c., to ri^,&e. 
Allowable rhymss, gull, dull, &c., bull, full, &c., loll, doll, &c., fool, cool, &e. 

OLIN. 
Stolen, swollen. 

OLT. 
Bolt, colt, jolt, holt, dolt, molt, revolt, thunderbolt Allowable rhymes^ 
vaiBlt, laolt, salt, &g. 

OLVE. 
Solve, absolve, resolve, convolve, involve, devolve^ dissolve, revolve. 

OM,seeUM. 

OME. 
Lome, dome, home, tome. Perfect rhym>es, fbam, roam, comb. AB&wa 
Ue rhymes, dumb, hum, come, bomb, &c., troublesome, &c* See OOM. 

0MB, see OOM. 

OMPT, see OUNT. 

ON, see UN. 

ON. 
Don, on, eon, vpon, anon, &c. Perfect rhymes, gone, ludergone, &e. 
Allowable rhymes, dun, run, won, &c, own, moan. &c., lone, bone, &e. 
Amazon, cinnamon, comparison, caparison, garrison, skeleton, union, ju|^Km 

OND. 
Pond, bond, ^d, beyond, abscond, correspond, despond, diamond, vaga 
bond, ftc, and the preterits and partie^les of verbs in on, as donned, conned, 
&c. ABawable rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in one, oan, and 
im, as stoned, moaned, stunned, &c. 

ONCE, see TJNCE. 

ONE. 
Prone, bone, drone, throne, alone^ stone, tone, lone, zone, atone, enthrone, 
dethrone, postpone, &c. Peifect rhymes, grown, flown, dis own , thrown, 
0own, own, loan, shown, overmrown, groan, blown, moan, known. Allow 
able rhymes, dawn, lawn, &c., on, con, &c., none, bun, dun, fto., meott 
boon,&(r' 

23 
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ONG. 
Long, prong, song, thong, strong, throng, wrong, along, belong, prdong^ 
AUowaUe rh^mM^ bang, among, hung, &c. 

ONGUE, 866 UNG. 

ONE, see UNE. 

ONSE. 
Sconce, ensconce, &o. AUotoaUe rAym«*,*once, nonce, askannce, &e. 

ONT. 
Font. Perfect rhyme, want Allowable rhymesj front, affront, &c, con 
front, pant, runt, &c., the abbreviated negativeSf won't, don*t, &c. 

00. 

Coo, weo. Nearly perfect rhymes, shoe, two, too, who, &c., do, ado, undo, 
fhrongh, yoa, true, blue, flew, strew, %o. Allowable rhytnetf know, blow, 
go, toe, &c. See IXreetion 3L 

OOD. 

Brood, mood, food, rood, &c. Nearly perfect rkumes^ the preterits and 
participles of verbs in oo, at cooed, wooed, &o. Allowable rhwnssj wood, 
good, hood, stood, withstobd, understood, brotherhood, livelihood, likelihood, 
neighborhood, widowhood, &o., blood, flood, &c.^ feud, illude, habitude, &c., 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ue, and ew, as brewed, strewed, &c., 
imbued, subdued, &c., bud, mud, &o., and the three apostrophized atucHio" 
ries. would, could, Bhoxddt jnvnounced wouM, cou'd, should, &c., ode, code, 
and the preterits and participles of verbs in ow, as crowed, rowed, &c., also 
nod, hod, &c 

OOF. 

Hoof, proof, roof, woof, aloof, disproof, reproof, behoof. AUowaUe rhymes, 
huff, run, rough, enough, &c., off, scoff, &c. 

OOK. 
Book, brook, cook, crook, hook, look, rook, shook, took, mistook, under 
tookj forsook, betook. Allowable rhymes^ puke, fluke, &c, duck, luck, &c., 
broke, spoke, &c. 

OOL. 
Cool, fool, pool, school, stool, tool, befool. Allowable rhymes, pule, rule, 
&c., dull, gull, &c., bull, pull, &c., pole, hole, &c. 

OOM. 
Gloom, groom, loom, room, spoom, bloom, doom, &c. Ferfeet rhymes, 
tomb, entomb, and the city Rome. Neady perfect rhymes, whom, womb, 
&c. Allowable rhymes, come, drum, &c., bomb, thumb, clomb, &c., plume, 
spume, &c., and from, home, comb, &c. "^ 

OON. 
Boon, soon, moon, noon, spoon, swoon, buffoon, lampoon,^ poltroon. Al- 
lowable rhymes, tune, prune, &c., bun, dun, &c., gone, don, &c., bone, alone, 
&c., moan, roan, &c. See OKE. 

OOP. 
Loop, poop, scoop, stoop, troop, droop, whoop, coop, hoop, &c. Perfect 
rhymes, soup, group, &o. Allowable rhymes, dupe, up, sup, ^p, &c., cop, 
top, &c., cope, hope, &c. 

OOR. 
Boor, poor, moor, &c. Perfect rhymes, tour, amour, paramour, contour. 
AttowcMe rhymes, bore, pore, &c., pure, sure, &c., your, pour, &c., door, 
floor, &;c., bur, cur, &c., sir, stir, &c. 

00 SE. 
Goose, loose, &c. Nearly perfect rhym^, tkt nouns deuce, use, &c., pro- 
fuse, seduce. Allowable rhymes, dose, jocose, globose, &c., moss, toss, 
&c., us, pus, thus, &c. 
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OCT. 
Root, boot, coot, hoot, shoot. Neatly perfect rhymes, suit, fmit, &c., late, 
impate, &c. AUowaUe rkymesy rote, vote, &c., goat, coat, &;c., bat, hat, 
Eoot, &c., foot, put, &c., hot, got, &c. 

GOTH. 
Booth, sooth, smooth. AUowaMe rhymes^ tooth, youth, sooth, uncouth, 
forsooth, &c. Thmi^h these are freqttetUy they a/re very improper rhymes^ 
the th in one doss being fat^ and in the other sharp, 

OOZE. 

Ooze, nooze. Perfect rhymes^ whose, choose, lose. Nearly perfect rhymes^ 
the verbs, to use, abuse, &c. Allowable rhymes, doze, hose, &c., buzz atia 
does, the third persons singaiar of do, with the plurals of nouns, and third 
persons sifigtUar, present tense, of verbs in ow, o, oe, ew, ue, as foes, goes, 
throws, views, imbues, flues, &c. 

OP. 

Chop, hop, drop, crop, fop, top, prop, flop, shop, slop, sop, stop, swop, 
top, underprop. Allowable rhymes, cope, trope, hope, &c., tup, sup, &o.,- 
coop, &c. 

^ *^. opi:. 

SopOj hope, cope, mope, grope, pope, rope, scope, slope, tope, trope, aslope, 
elope, interlope, telescope, heliotrope, horoscope, antelope, &c., and ope, 
contracted in poetry for open. AUowaUe rhymes, hoop, coop, &c., lop, top, 
&c., tup, sup, &c. 

OPT. 

Adopt rhymes perfectly with the preterits and participies of verbs in op, as 
hopped, lopped, &c. Allowable rhymes, the preterits amd participle of verbs 
in ope, ape, oop, and up, aa coped, duped, hooped, cupped, &c. 

*0R. 
Or, for, creditor, counsellor, confessor, competitor, emperor, ancestor, am 
bassador, progenitor, conspirator, successor, conqueror, governor, abhor, 
metaphor, ba^elor, senator, &c., and every word in or, havimg the accent 
on the last, or last syllable but two, as abhor, orator, &c. AUowaUe rhymes^ ' 
bore, tore, &c., boar, hoar, &c., pure, endure, &o., pur, demur, &c., stir, 
sir, &c. 

ORCH. 
Scorch, torch, &c. Allowable rhymes, birch, smircli, clmrch, &c., 
porch, &c. 

ORCE. 
Force, divorce, enforce, perforce, &o. Perfect rhymes, corse, coarse, noarse, 
coarse, discourse, recourse, intercourse, source, resource, &c. AUowaUe 
rhymes, worse, purse, &c., horse, endorse, &c. 

ORD. ^ 

Cord, lord, record, accord, abhorred. AUowaUe rhymes, hoard, boan^ 
aboard, ford, afford, sword, &c., word, surd, bird, &c., and ^ preterits and 
tforticiples of verbs in ore, ur, and ir, as bored, incurred, stirred, &c. 

ORE. 
Bore, core, gore, lore, more, ore, pore, score, shore, snore, sore, score, 
swore, tore, wore, adore, afore, ashore, deplore, explore, implore, restore, 
forbore, forswore, heretofore, hellebore, sycamore. Perfect rhymes, boai 

fore, oar, roar, soar, four, door, floor, and o*er, for over. Allowable rhymes^ 
our, sour, &o., pow'r,/br power; show'r, for shower, &c., bur, cur, &c., 
poor, your, &c., abhor, orator, senator, &c.. See OOR and OR. 

ORGE. 
Gorge, disgorge, regorge, &c. Allowable rhymes, forge, urge, dirge, &o. 

• ORK. 
Ork, cork, fork, stork, &c. Allowable rhymes^ pork, work. 
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OBM, see ABM. 

Fomii stoniif oonfomif defonn, infoniii perfonSf rafomi, misinfonn, md 
fonn, nnUt^Ebnn, tnuufann. AUounUe rhjfmet, form (a Mat), on^ worm. 

OBN, ihymixig with HOBN. 
Bonu com, mom, horn, leorn, tboni, adoni, saboni, imiconi, oftpiicom. 
AUotpoUe rkgmetf tks porticipUa borao {tuffered)^ ahoni, &c., the verk 
moam, fA« «iotfff« nm, torn, &o. 

OBN, ihymiDg with MOBN. 
Bon, thorn, ton, won, l(Mn, forion, loYe4on, swoni, fonwom, otot 
bon, foriorn. Pttftet rhjfme^ moon. AUowailU rkjfmst, bon, oon, &c^ 
ura, tan, &o. 

OBSE, see OBCK 
Hone, endone, unhorse. AHowaUe rftyvMs, iiorse, cnxBe, &c, remot8e» 
ooene, coarse, oone, &o. 

OBST, see UBST. 

OBT, s«B ABT. 

OBT, ihyming with WABT. 
Short, sort exhort, consort, distort extort, resort, retort, snort AHow 
mUe rhymea, fore, court, port, report, &o., dirt, shirt, &c., wort, hurt, &c 

OBT, rhyming with GOUBT. 
Foit, port, sport, comport, disport, export, import, support, tnuupcorty n 
port AliowaoU rajwMf , short, sort, &o., dirt, hnrt, &c 

OBTH, 
Forth, fourth. AUowciUe rkymesy north, worth, birth, earth, &c 

OSE, sounded OC^B. 
Gloee, dose, jecoee. Perfut rhymes^ morose, gross, engross, Terboee* 
ABowdUe rhfmUf moss, cross, &c, us, thus, &c. 

OSE, sounded GZE. 
Close, dose, hose, pose, chose, ^lose, froze, nose, prose, those, rose, coio- 
pose, depose, disclose, dispose, discompose, expose, impose, inclose, inter- 
pose, oppose, propose, rooompose, repose, suppose, transpose^ arose, pre- 
Buppose, ffxeclose, &c., and tnepiurau ofnowts and avostrophized preUrits 
and pa/rtieiplet of verba in ow, oe, o, &c., aa rows, glows, foes, goes, &o. 
ABawaiU nqwMiit, tks vffrfts choose, lose. &o., and the plurtua afwnma and 
third faraona aimgtdar tf verba in ow, rUynUng with now, aa cows, and tha 
wordDXLZi. 

_ OST. 

Voss, loss, cross, dross, moss, ioss, across, emboss. AUoioaUe rhtfmaa^ the 
funana close, dose, jocose, &o., and us, thus, &g. 

OST. 

Cost, frost, lost, accost, &c., and the preterite and partieiplea of worda in 
OSS, aa mossed, embossecL &c., the vero exhaust, and the rwwn holocaust 
AUouHiiiUrhymaa^ ghost, nost, post, compost, most, &c^ coast, boast, toast» 
&c., bust, must, &C., roost, and the preterite and partidplee of verba in ooae, 
tta loosed, &c* 

OT, see AT. 

Clot, cot, blot, got, hot, jot, lot, knot, not, plot, pot, scot, shot, sot, spot, 
apricot, trot, rot, grot, begot, forgot, allot, besot, complot, counterplot AU 
lowalU rhymea^ note, vote, &c., boat, coat, &c., but, cut, &c. 

OTCH. 
Botch, notch, &c. Perfect rhfme, watdh. AUotoable rhymea, much, 
•och, &C. 
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OTE. 

Note, vote, mote, quote, rote, wrote, smote, denote, promote, Mxnotei 
devote, anecdote, antidote, &c. Perfect rhymes^ boat, coat, bloat, doat, 
float, float, goat, oat, overfloat, afloat, throat, moat. AUowaiU rhymes^ 
bout, nont, &c., not, cot, &c., bnt, cnt, &c., boot, hoot, &c. 

OTH. 
Broth, cloth, froth, moth, troth, betroth. Ferfeot rkyfiu^ wrath. AUow 
aiU rhftnesy both, loth, sloth, oatk, growth, &c., forsooth, ths noun mouth, 
imd the solemn cbuaciliairy dotn, to which eome poets add loathSi olothe, hu t 
think improperly. See OOTU. 

OU, see 00 and OW. 

OUBT, see OUT. 

OUCH. 
Coach, ponch, voach, slouch, avouch, crouch. AUowaUs rhymes, muel^ 
uch, &c., coach, roach, &c. 
* OUD. 

Shroud, cloud, proud^ loud, aloud, croud, overshroud, Slo,, and the preterits 
and participles of verbs %n oWj as he bowed, vowed, &c. Attovfaiie rhymes, 
the preterits and partidpks of verbs m» ow, as owed, flowed, &c, blood, flood, 
bua, much, &c. 

OVE. 
Wove, inwove, interwove, alcove, clove, grove, rove, stove, vtrove, fhrove, 
drove. AUoioabU rhymes, dove, love^ shove, glove, above, &e., move, be* 
hove, approve, disprove, disapprove, miprove, groove, prove, reprove, «c* 

OUGH, see OFF, OW, and UFF. 

OUGHT. 
Bought, thought, ought, brought, forethought, fought, Bought, sought, 
wrought, be80i:^t, bettMHight^ methought, &c. Perfect rhymet^ aught, 
naught, caught, taught, &c., sometimes draught. AUowabU rhymes, not| 
yacht, &c, note, vote, &c., butt, hut, &c., hoot, root, &c. 

OUL, see OLE and OWL. 

OULD. 
Mould. TiBvfect rhymes, fold, old, cold, &&, and the preterits and partus 
pies of verbs in owl, ol, and ole, as bowled, tolled, cajoled, &c. AuowaUe 
rhymes, the preterits and participles ofverbt in uU, as gulled, puUed, &e. 

OUNCE. 
Bounce, flounce, renounce, pounce, ounce, denounce, pronoctnce. 

OUND. 
Bound, found, mound, ground, hound, pound, round, sound, wound, 
abound, asround, around, confound, compound, expound, profound, re 
bound^ redound, resound, propound, surround, &&, and the preterits and 
participles of the varbs in own, as frowned, renowse^ &o. Allowable rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in one, oaa, ana un, as toned, moaned, 
sunned, &c., consequently mnd, refund, &c, and wound {a htirt) pron^ 
woond. 

OUMG, see UNO. 

OUNT. 
Count, mount, fount, amount, dismount, remount, surmount, acoomit, 
discount, miscount. AUowaUe rhymes, want, font, don't, wont, &o. 

OUP, see OOP. 

OUR 
Hour, lour, sour, our, scour, deflour, devour, ke,, rhymei perfectly ieith 
fcowei^ oower, flower power, shower, tower, &0., pronauneed bow% tow*! 

23* 
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&a ABowaile rhymuy bore, more, roar, pour, tour, moor, poor, &c., pore, 
•ore, &c., sir, stir, our, cur, &c. 

OUBGE, see URGE. 

OXXRNE, see ORK and UBN. 

OURS. 
Ours rhymM perfeeUy with the plurals of nouns and third persona present 
of verbs in our, and ower, as hours, sconrs, defloars, bowers, showers, &c. 
MlowaUe rhymes the plurals of nouns and third persons present of verbs in 
cor and ore, as boors, moors, &c., cures, endures, &c. 

OURS. 

Tours rhymes perfectly with the plurals of notins^ and third persons present 

of verbs in nre, as cures, endures, &c. AUowcMe rhyme, ours, and its 

perfect rhymes and the plurals of nouns and third persons present of verbs in 

oor, ore, and ur, as bocns, moors, &c., shores, pores, &c., burs, slurs, stirs, 

OURSE, see ORCE. 

OURT, see ORT. ' 

OURTH, see ORTH. 

OUS, see US. 

OUS, pronounced OUCE. 

House, mouse, chouse, &c. Allowable rhymes j the nouns dose, dose, jo- 
cose, &c., deuce, use, .^:oduce, &c., us, thus, &c., moose, and the noun 
noose. 

OUSE, pron. OUZE, see OWZE. 

OUT. 
Bout, stout, out, clout, pout, gout, grout, rout, scout, shout, snout, spout, 
•tout, sprout, trout, about, devout, without, throughout, &c., rhymes per 
fectly with doubt, redoubt, misdoubt, drought, &c. Allowable rhymes, note, 
▼ote, &c., boat, coa^ &c., lute, suit, &c, got, not, &c., nut, shut, hoot, 
boot, &c. 

OUTH. 
Mouth, south, when nouns home the th sharp. The verbs to mouth, to 
south, &c., may aUowaHy rhyme with booth, smooth, &c., which see. 

OW, sounded OU. ' 

Now, bow, how. mow. cow, brow, plow, sow. vow, prow, avow, allow, 
disallow, endow, &c. Perfect rhymes, bough, plough, slough (mire), &c., 
thou. Allowable rhymes, go, no, blow, sow, &c. 

OW, sounded OWE. 
Blow, stow, crow, bow, flow, glow, grow, know, low, mow, row, show, 
sow, strow, stow, slow,' snow, throw, trow, below, bestow, foreknow, out 
grow, overgrow, overflow, overthrow, reflow, foreshow, &c. Perfect rhymes, 

So, no, toe, foe, owe, wo, oh, so, lo, though, hoe, ho, ago, forego, undergo, 
ough, roe, sloe, and the verb to sew {wUh the needle,) Allowable rhymes, 
now, cow, vow, do, &c. See the last article, 

OWL, see OLE. 
Cowl, growl, owl, fowl, howl, prowl, &c. Perfect rhymes, scoul, foul, &c. 
Allowable rhymes, bowl, soul, hoal, goal, &c., dull, gull, &c. ^ 

OWN, see ONE. 
Brown, town, clown, crown, down, drown, frown, grown, adown, renown, 
embrown, &c. Perfect rhyme, noun. Allowable rhymss, tone, bone, moan, 
own, aaid the participles, tmrown, shown, blown, &c. 

OWSE, see OUSE. 
Blowse. Perfect rhymes, browse, trouse, rouse, spouse, carouse, sense, 
•spouse, the veAs to house, mouse, &c., and the plurals of nouns and third 
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persons present tense of verbs in OW, (is brows, allowS| &c. AUowable rhymes ^ 
iiob-e, those, to dose, &c. , * 

OX. 
Ox, box, fox, equinox, orthodox, heterodox, &'c. Perfect rhymes, the 
plurals of nouns a/nd third persons present of verbs in ock, as locks, stocks, 
&c. AUowable rhym>es, the plurals of nounSf and third persons present of 
verbs in oke, oak, and nek, as strokes, oaks, cloaks, sucks, &c. 

OY. 
Boy, buoy, coy, employ, cloy, joy, toy, alloy, annoy, convoy, decoy, des 
troy, enjoy, employ. 

OZE, see GSE. 

UB. 
Cub, club, dub, chub, drub, grub, rub,^ snub, shrub, tub. AUotoabU 
rhymeSf cube, tube, &c., cob, rob, &c. 

UBE. 
Cube, tube. ABowaUe rhymssy club, cub, &o. 

UCE. 
Truce, since, spruce, deuce, conduce, deduce, induce, introduce, produce, 
seduce, traduce, juice, reduce, &c., rhymes perfectly with the nouns use, 
abuse, profuse, abstruse, disuse, excuse, misuse, obtuse, recluse. 

UGH, see UTCH. 

UCK. 
Buck, luck, pluck, suck-, struck, tuck, truck, duck. Allowable rhymesy 
puke, duke, &c., look, took, &c 

UCT. 
Conduct^ deduct, instruct, abstruct, aqueduct. Perfect rhymes, the preterits 
and participles of verbs in uck, as ducked, sucked. &c. Allowable rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in uke and ook, as puked, hooked, &c. 

UD. 
, Bud, scud, stud, mud, cud, rhymes perfectly with blood amd flood. Al 
lowable rhymes, good, hood, &c., rood, food, &c., beatitude, latitude, &c. 

UDE. 
BudOj crude, prude, allude, conclude, delude, elude, exclude, exude, in- 
clude, intrude, obtrude, seclude, altitude, fortitude, gratitude, interlude, 
latitude, longitude, magnitude, multitude, solicitude, solitude, yicissitude, 
aptitude, habitude, ingratitude, inaptitude, lassitude, plenitude, prompti 
itude, servitude, similitude, &c. Perfect rhymes, lend, feud, &c., and the 
preterits and participle of verbs in ew, as stewed, viewed, &c AUowable 
rhymes, bud, cud, &c., good, hood, blood, flood, &c. 

LDGE, 
Judge, drudge, grudge, trudge, adjudge, prejudge. 

UE, see EW. 

UFF. 

Buff; cuff, bluff, huff, gruff, luff, puff, snuff, stuff, ruff, rebuff, counterbuff, 
&c. Perfect rhymes, rough, tough, enough, slough, {cast skin), chough, 
&c. Albwable rhymes, loaf, oaf, &c. 

UFT.- 
Tuft Perfect rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in uff, as 
cuffed, stuffed, &c. 

UG. 
Lug, bug, dug, drug, hug, rug, slug, snug, mug, shrug, pug. Allowable 
rhymes, vogue, rogue, &c. 

UICE,seeUSE. 

UISE, see ISE and USE. 
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THE, see IE. 

UKE. , 
Duke, pnke, rebuke, &c Nearfypmfeei rkymst, cook, look, book, &e. 
AUomM0 rAy w o, duck^ back, &c. 

ULandULL. 



GnU, dull, cnll, hull, luD, mull, noil, trail, skull, annal, disaniral. vl/fofp- 

, fool, tool, &e., wool, boll, pa" . 

ful, dutifcU, mexcifol, wonderful, worsnipftil, cmd every word ending in fill 



able rhymest fool, tool, &e., wool, bull, pull, full, bountiful, faocifnl, sorrow- 



having the accent on the a nt ep en ul t imate syUaile. 

ULE. 
Mule, pule, jule, rule, oimrule, ridicule, misrule. AUowaUe thfmee^ 
cull, dull, wool, fuU, bountiful, &c. See the last article. 

UL6E. 
Bulge, indule, divulge, &c # 

XJLK. 
^ Bulk, hulk, skulk. 

ULSE. 
Pulse, repulse, Impslse, ezpulse, oonmlae. 

ULT. 
Besult, adult, eicult, oonaslt, indult, occult, faunlt, fiflleult, fto. Alhm 
Wc rhymes, colt, bolt, &c 

UM. 

Crum, dnmi, grum, gnnii hum, mum, scum, ptum, stum, sum, swum, 
thrum. Perfect rhymes^ thumb, dumb, succumb, come, become, OTercome, 
bnrthensome, cumbersome, frolics(Hne, humorsoipe, quarrelsome, trouble- 
some, martyrdom, Christendom. AOowabU rhymes^ luae, plume, zfaoum, 
0md room, doom, tomb, hecatomb. 

UME. 
Pnme, plume, assume, consume, perfume, resume, presume, deplume. 

XJMP. 
Bump, pomp, jvn^ Ivmp, plump, rump, stamp, tnu&p, thvmp. JPeifmi 
rhyme. cJomp. 

UN. 
Dun, gun, nun, pun, run, sun, shun, ton, stun, spun, begUh. Perfect 
rhymes^ son, won, ton, done. one. none, uxidime. AlioioaUe rkymc*^ an, 
gone, &c., tune, prune, &6. See ON. 

UNCE. 
Ihmce, once, &e. AUMoaiie rhymes, scoAoait 

TJNOH. 
Bunch, punch, hunch, lunch, munch. 

UND. 
Fund, refund. Perfect rhymes the preterits and participles of verbs in un, 
as shunned, &c. 

TJNE. 
June, tune, untune, jejune, prune, importune, &o. Nea/rhg perfect rhym/cs 
moon, soon, so. Au&waUe rkymeey bun, dun, &o. 

TJNG. 

Olung, dung, flunff, hung, rang, strung, sung, sprung, slun^ stunff, swung, 
rung, unsung. Perjeet rhymesy young, tongue, amcmg. MhwoMs rh yme s, 
song, long, £c. 

TJNGE. 
Plunge, spunge, expunge, &c. 

UNK. 
Drank, simk, shrunk, stunk, spunk, punk, trunk, slunk. Perfect rhyme, 
monk. 
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TJNT. 
Brunt, blunt, hunt, runt, grunt. Pmfwi rhfme, wont (tb be acetutomed.) 

UP. 

Cup« sup, up. AUowaMe rhymes^ cope, scope, and dupe, group, &e. 

UPT. 
Abrupt, corrnpt, interrtipt Perfect rhymee^ the partieiplet of verbs us 
up, as supped. &c. 

TJR 
Blur, cur, bur, fiir, slur, spur, concur, demur, incur. Tvrfeet rkymesy siTi 
stir. NeaHy perfest rhymcy fir, &o. AUowabU rkynus^ pore, oar, &o. 

URB. 
Curb, disturb. Neady perfect rhymes^ verb, herb, &c. AHowaUe rhyme, 
orb. 

USCH. 
Church, lurch, birch. Nearly perfect rhymeSf perch, search. ADmoahU 
rhymoy porch. 

TJItD. 

Curd, absurd. Perfect rhymesjhirdj'mirdf and the preterits and participles 

' of verbs in ur, as spurred. Allowable rhymes^ board, ford) cord, lord, &c., 

emd the preterits and participles of verbs in ore, oar, and or, as gored, 

oared, abhorred, &c., also the preterits and participles of verbs in ore, as 

eured, immured, &;c. See OBD. 

XTRE. 
Cure, pure, dure, lure, sure, adjure, allure, assure, demure, conjure, endure, 
manure, enure, insure, immature, immure, mature, obscure, procure, secure, 
adjure, calenture, coyerture, epicure, investiture, forfeiture, nimitnre, minia- 
ture, nouriture, overture, portraiture, primogeniture^ temperature. Allow 
able rhymes f poor, moor, power, sour, &c., cur, bur, &c. 

TJBF. 
Turf, scurf, &o. 

URGE. 
Purae, urge, surge, soourse. Perfect rhymes^ VM^, divBT^s^ 9sth AUoim 
aHe rhymes^ fSyi&i Greorge, so., forge, &6. 

URK. 
Lurk, Turk. Perfect rhyme, work. Nearly perfect rhymM, hrk, jerk, peik. 

URL, see IRL. 
Chuil, curl, furl, hurl, purl, uncurl, unfim. Nearly perfegt rhymes^ girl,, 
twirl, &c., pearl, &c. 

URN. 
Bum, chum, spurn, turn, um, return, overturn. Perfect rhymes^ sojourn, 
adjourn, rejourn. 

URSE. 
Nurse, curse, purse, accurse, disburse, imburse, reimburse. Perfect r/vyme, 
worse. AUowake rhymes, coarse, corse, force, verse, disperse, horse, &c. 

URST. 
Bunt, curst, durst, accunt, &c* Perfect rhymetf tUnty woorst,. fiisL 

URT. 
Blurt, hurt, spurt. Perfect rhymes, dirt, shirt, ffirt, tqnirt,. &e. ASewtih 
rhymes, port, court, short, snort, &c. 

US. 
Us, thus, buss, truss, discuss, incubus, oveiplusr amorems, hcSBtercm, 
clamorous, credulous, dangerous^ degenerous, generous, emulous, fabulous, 
frivolous, hazardous, idolatrous, mfamous, miraculous, mischievous^ moun- 
tainous, mutinous, necessitous, numerous, ominous, perilous, poisonous, 
v)opulous, properous, ridiculous, riotous, ruinous, scandalous, scrupulous, 
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sednloas, traitoroiu, treachous, tyrannons, yenomoTU, vigoronSi villalnaaSy 
adyenturous, adolterous, ambiguous, blasphemous, dolorous, fortuitous, 
sonorous, gluttonous, gratuitous, incredulous, lecherous, libidinous, mag- 
nanimous, obstreperous, odoriferous, ponderous, ravenous, rigorous, slan- 
derous, solicitous, timorous, valorous, unanimous, calamitous. AUauxMe 
rkymesj ths nouns use, abuse, diffuse, excuse, ths verb to loos^ and ths 
nounSf goose, denoe, juice, truce, &c., close, dose, house, mouse, &c. 

USE, with the $ pure. 
. 7%e noun$ use, disuse, abuse, deuce, truce. Perfect rhymes^ the verb to 
loose, the nounsj goose, noose, moose. Allowable rhymee^ us, thus, buss, &o. 

USE, sounded UZE. 
Muse, the verbs to use, abuse, amuse, diffuse, excuse, infuse, misuse, pe- 
ruse, refuse, suffuse, transfuse, accuse. Perfect rhyrnes, bruise, ana tho 
^uriUs of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ew, and ue, as dewSy 
imbues, &c. AHowaUe rhymes^ buzz, does, &c 

USH. 
Blush, brush, crush, gush, flush, rush, hush. ulZ2otni&brAym«9, bosh, push. 

USK. 
Busk, tusk, dusk, husk, musk. 

UST. 
Bust, crust, dust, just, must, lust, rust, thrust, trust, adjust, adust, disgust, 
distrust, intrust, mistrust, robust, unjust. Perfect rhymes^ the preterits ana 
partidpies of verbs in uss, as trussed, discussed, &c 

UT. 
But, butt, cut, hut, gut, glut, jut, nut, shut, strut, englut, rut, scut, slut, 
smut, abut. Perfect rl^fme, soot. AUotoaUe rhymes, boot, &o., dispute, &c. 
boat, &c. 

UTCH. . 
Hutch, crutch, Dutch. Perfect rhymes^ much, such, touch, &c. 

UTE. 
Brute, lute, flute, mute, acute, compute, confute, dispute, dilute, depute, 
impute, mjuute, pollute, refute, repute, salute, absolute, attribute, constitute, 
destitute, dissolute, execute, institute, irresolute, persecute, prosecute, pros- 
titute, resolute, substitute. Perfect rhymes^ fruit, recnut, &c. AUinoablo 
rhymes, boot, &c., boat, &c., note, &c., hut, &c. 

UX. 
Flux, reflux, &c. Perfect rhymes, theplurais of nouns and third persons 
of verbs in uck, as ducks, trucks, &c. Allowable rhymes, the plurals of 
nouns and third persons of verbs in ook, uke, oak, &c., as cooks, pukes, 
oaks, &c. 

T, see IE. 



[It is suggested here, that the student be exerdsed in finding rhymes to 
a KW words proposed by the 'teacher, and in his presence; and that this 
be done without the aid of the preceding yocabulary. After the student 
has exercised his own inventive pow^^, he may then be permitted to in- 
spect the vocabulary* Such an exercise, if it subserve no other purpose. 
Will be found useful in giving command of language.] 
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Li httmorous pieces, the poet sometimes takes giteat liberties in his 
^ rhymes ; aiming at drollery in the form, as well as the .matter of his 
verse. The following tale exemplifies this remark, particularly in the 
33d and 36th lines, where the expfession " j»aM;s off, he " is made to rhyme 
with the word ^philosophy" ; and below, " voeeping " and "rfeep in" ; " /&- 
ting'' and"W«tn"; ""dimne as" and "^omnos " / «su%t;firsc'* and" (Std- 
livers " ; "/hi; so " and " Crusoe " ; " said he " and " ready " ; " home as " 
and " Thomas " / " me' as'' " ideas " ; " suffice it her" and ''eyes at her'* ' 
*" matter he" and ''battery"; "brought her" and "watery" &c. 

Although the tale is rather long, it is thought that the introduction of 
the whole of it may afford instruction as well as amusement, as an ex- 
ample of this peculiar style. 

THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. 

A DOAIBSTIO' LEQBND OF THE REiaN OF QUEEN AKKB. 
BY THOICAS IN60LDSBY, S8Q. 

** Hail I wedded love I mysterious tie !** 

Thomson— or SomebodM* 

T*« Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The Lady Jane was fair, 

And Sir Thomas, her lord, was stout of limb, 
But his cough was short, and his eyes were dim. 
And he wore grben "specs,*' with a tortoise-shell rim, 
And his hat ts as remarkably broad in the brim, 
And she was uncommonly fond of him. 

And they were a loving pair ! — 

And the name and the fame 

Of the Knight and his Dame, 
Were ev'ry where haU'd with the loudest acclaim; 
And wherever they went, or wherever they came, 

Far and wide, 

The people cried 
Huzza ! for the lord of this noble domain — 
Huzza ! Huzza ! Huzza ! — once again ! — . 

Encore ! — Encore ! 

One cheer more 1 
All sorts of pleasure, and no sort of pain 
To Sir Thomas the Good and the fair Lady Jane ! 

Now, Sir Thomas the Good, 

Be it well understood. 
Was a man of a very contemplative mood — 

He would pore by the hour 

O'er a weed or a flower, 
Or the slugs that come crawling out after a shower ; 
Black-beeUes, and Bumble-bees, — Blue-bottle Flies, 
And Moths were of no small account in his eyes ; 
An " Industrious Flea " he'd by'no means despise, 
While an " Old Daddy-long-legs," whose " long legs " and thighs 
Pass'd the common in shape, or in color, or size, 
He was wont to consider an absolute prize. 
Nay, a hornet or wasp he could scarce " keep his paws off" — h« 

Gave up, in short. 

Both business and sport, 
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And alMUidoiMd bimMlf; tout mUur^ to PhikMoplij. 
Now, M Lodv Jane was tall and alim, 

And Laaj Jane was faifi 
And a good manj yBan tfaa Junior of fahn, — 

Andasshei 

AUagrae. 
Look'd lew like her Mtri, 
Ai he wallsed bj her aide, than her JVrf,* 
There are aome might be fiDond entertaining a M/6tm 
That anch an entire and ezcloaiTe devotion 
To that part of acienoe foUu call Bnttimology, 

Waa a poeitiYe ahame, 

And to aoch a fair Dame, 
• BeaUy demanded aome aort of apology ; 

No doubt it vnuid vex 

One half of the aes 
To aee their own hnaband, in honid green *' apeea/* 
Inatead of enjoying a aociahle chat. 
Still poking ma noae into thia and to that, 
At a gnat, or a bat, or a cat, or a rat, 

Or mat n^y thinga, 

All lega and wings, 
With naaty long taila ann*d with naaty long atings ; 
And they'd join such a log of a aponae to oondemai 

One eternally thinking. 

And blinking, and winkinff 
At gmba, •— when he ought to be idnking at thena. 

but not — oh no! 

*Twaa by no meana so 
Tdth the Lady Jane Ingoldsby-^ ahe. fu diaoraetei^ 
And, having a temper more even, and aweeter, 

Would never object to 

Hot apouae, in respect to 

His poking and peeping 

After *' thmga creeping ; ** 
Much leaa be atill keeping lamenting and weeping, 
Or acoldinff, at what ahe perceived him ao deep in. 

iRnU an eontrair^f 

No lady ao fair 
Waa e*er known to wear more contented an air ; 
And, — let who would call, — every day ahe waa then^ 
Propounding receipta for aome delicate fore. 
Some toothaome oonaerve, of quince, apple, or peari 
Or diatilling atrong waters, — or potting a hare, — 
Or counting her apoona, and her oroekery^ware 
Or elsCj her tambour-frame before her, with can 
Embroidering a stool, or a back for a chair, v 
With needle-work roses, m(st cunning and rarei 
Enough to make less gifted vistera stare. 

And declare, where'er 

They had been, that *< they ne*er 
In their lives had seen ought that a{ all could oompari 
With dear Lady Jane's housewifery — that they would 



* Hy Mend, Mr. Hood, 
In hl8 comical mood, ' 
Would have probably styled the good Knlgbt and bli Lady 
Him—'' Stem-old and Hop-kins/*^ and her^' Teia and BraMiy.** 
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Nay more; don't suppose 

With such doin^ as uiose 
This account of her merits must come to a close ; 
No ; — examine her conduct more closely, you'll find 
She by no means neglected improTing her mind ; 
For there, all the while, with air quite bewitching, 
She sat heriing-bouinff; tambouring, or stitching, 
Or haying an eve to affairs of the kitchen, 

Close by her side, 

Sat her kinsman M'Bride, 
Her cousin, fourteen times removed — as youH see 
If you look at the Ingoldsby family tree. 
In " Burke's Commoners," vol. 20, page 53. 

All the papers I've read agree, 

Too, with the pedieree^ 
Where, among the ooUateru branches, appears^ 
** Captain Dugald MacBride, Boyal Soots-Fu^eers ; " 
And 1 doubt u you'd find in the whole of his dan 
A more highly intelligent, worthy young znan, — 

^d there he'd be sitting, 

While she was a knitting^ 
Or hemming, or stitching, or dammg and fittings 
Or putting a ^ gore " or a ^* gusset," or *' bit " in, 
Beading idoud, with a yery grave look, 
Some veiT ** wise saw " mm. some veiy good book, — > 

Some such pious divine as 

St. Thomas Aquinas | 

Or, Equally charming 

The works of Bellarmine ; 

Or else he unravels 

The ^' voyages and travels '* 
Of flackluytz — now sadly tiiese Dutch names ib iul]y Tane 
Purchas's, flawksworth's.or Lemuel Gulliver's -^ 
Not to name others 'mongst whom are few so 
Admired as John Bunyan, and Bobinson Crusoe, •«* 

No matter who came 

It was always the same, 
The Captain was reading alo^ud to the dame, 
Till, from having gone through half the books on the Bhell^ 
Thc^* were almost as wise as Sir Thomas himself. 

Well, — it happened one day, 

I really can't say 
The particular month — out I think 'twas in May, — « % 

'Twas, I knency m tiie Spring time, — when *' Nadture looks ffsj^ 
As the poet observes,— and on treetop and spray 
The dear little dickey birds carol away ; 
When the grass is so green, and the sun is so bright, 
And all things are teeming with life and with light. -~ 
That the whole of the house was thrown into anrigh^ 
For no soul could conceive what had gone with the luii^ I 

It seems he had taken,. 

A light breakfast — bacon. 
An egg — with a little broiled haddock — at most 
A round an*d a half of some hot butter'd toast. 
With a slice of cold sirloin from yesterday's voasC| 

And then — let me see I — 

He had two — perhaps three 

24 
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Gups (with ffngar and cream) of strong Gunpowder tea. 
With a spoonful in each of some choice eau de vie. 
Which with nine oat of ten would perhaps disagree. 

In fact, I and my son 

Mix " black " with our " Hyson," 
Neither having the nerves of a bnll or a bison. 
And both hating brandy like what some call " pison.*' 

No matter for that — 

He had called for his hat, 
With the brim that I *ve said was so broad and so flat, 
And his ** specs '* with the tortoise-shell rim, and his cane, 
With the cratch-handled top, which he ased to sastain 
His steps in his walks, and to poke in the shrubs 
And the grass, when anearthing his worms and his grabs -^ 
Thus armed, he set oat on a ramble — alack I 
He 9et outfjpoor dear Seal ! — bat he never came back ! 

" First *' dinner-bell rang 

Oat its euphonious clang 
At five — folks kept early hours then — and the " Last *' 
Ding-dongM, as it ever was wont, at half-past. 

While Betsey, and Sally, 

And Thompson, the Valiif 
And every one else was beginning to bless himself. 
Wondering the Eni^t had not come in to dress himself. — 
— Quoth Betsey. " Dear me I why the fish will be ccrfd ! " 
Quoth Sally, " Good gracious I how * Missis ' will scold ! " — 

Thompson, the Valet, 

Looked gravely at Sally, 
As who should say, *^ Truth must not always be told ! *' 
Then expressing a lear lest the Knight mig^t take cold. 

Thus exposed to the dews, 

Lambs*-wool stodcings, and shoes, 

Of each a fresh pair, 

He put down to air. 
And hung a clean shirt to the fire on a chair — 

Still the Master was absent — the Cook came and said "he 
Much fear'd, as the dinner had been sq long ready, 

The roast and the boil'd 

Would be all of it spoil'd. 
And the puddings, her Ladyship thought such a treat, 
He was morally sure, would be scarce fit to eat ! " 

This closed the debate — 
' « 'T would be folly to wait," 

Said the Lady, " Dish up ! — Let the meal be served straight % 

And let two or three slices be put in a plate. 

And kept hot for Sir Thomas, — He *8 lost, sure as fate I 

And, a nundred to one, won't be home till it 'a late ! ** - 

- Captain Dugald MacBride then proceeded to face 

The Lady at table, — stood up, ana said grace, — 

Then set himself down in Sir Thomas's place. 

Wearily, wearily, all that night. 
That live-long night, did the nours go by; 

And the Lad^ Jane, • 

Li grief and m pain, 
She sat herself down to cry ! — 

And Captain M'Bride 

Who sat by her side. 



i 
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Though I really can't say fhat he actaallj cried, 

At least had a tear in his eye ! 
As much as can well be expected, perhaps, 
From very "young fellows " to very " old chaps j " 
* And if he had said 

What he 'd got in his head, 
*T would have been "Poor old Buffer ! he 's certainly dead ! »* 
The morning dawn*d, — and the next, — and the next, 
And all the mansion were still perplex'd ; 
No watch dog " bay*d a welcome nome^** as 
A watch doe should, to the " Good Sir Thomas ; " 

No Knocker fell 

His approach to tell^ 
Not so much as a runaway nng at the bell — 
The Hall was as silent as a Hermit's cell. 
Yet the Sun shone bright upon tower and tree. 
And the meads smiled green as green may be, 
And the dear little dickey birds caroll'd with glee. 
And the lambs in the park skipp'd merry and free— 
— Without, all was joy and harmony ! 
" And thus 'twill be, — nor long the day, — 
Ere we, like him, shall pass away ! 
Yon sun that now our bosom warms. 
Shall shine, — but shine on other forms-; •— 
Yon Grove, whose choir so sweetly cheers 
Us now, shall sound on other ears, — 
The jovous Lamb, as now, shall play, 
But other eyes its sports survey— 
The strean; we loved shall roll as fair, 
The flowery sweets, the trim Parterre, 
Shall scent, as now, the ambient air, — 
The Tree, whose bendmg branches bear 

The one loved name — shall yet be there: — 
But where the hand that carved it ? — Where ? " 

These were hinted to me as 

The very ideas 
Which passed through the mind of the fair Lady Jane, 
Her thoughts having taken a sombre-ish train. 
As she walked on the esplanade, to and again, 

With Captain M'Bride, 

Of course at her side^ 
Who could not look quite so forlorn, though he tried. 




be dead, 
spec." to be there in his stead, 
And, Dv simply contriving, in due time to wed 
A lady who was young and fair, 
A lady slim and tall, 
To set himself down in comfort there 
The Lord of Tapton* Hall.— 
Thinks he, " We have sent 
Half over Kent, 
And nobody knows how much money 's J>een spent, 
Yet no one 's been found to say which way he went ! 



* The familiar abbrevtation fbr Tapplngton Eyerard still in use among the tenant- 
y. — Vide Pr^tttory IntroductiOH to the JngolM>y Legend** 
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The groom, irho 'b been over 
To Folkstone acd Dover, 
CanH g^t any tidings at all of the n>ver I 

— Here 's a tortnight and more has sone by, wnd ve *rt triiti 
Every plan we could hit on — the ^ole coantry^ide, * 
Upon all its dead waUs, with placards we *ve siipplied, «- 
And we *v» sent ont the Crier, and hid him wall crisd -^ 

MlSSINO 1 1 

Stolen or strayed, 

Lost or mislaid, ^ 

A Gbntlbhan ; middle-aged, sober, and staid) 
Stoops slightly — and when he left home was arrayed 
In a sad-colored smt, somewhat dingy and fray*d ; — 
Had spectacles on with a tortoiae-sheU rim. 
And a hat rather lower-crown'd, and broad in tiift brim, 

Whoe'er 

Shall bear 
Or send him, with care, 
(Bij^t side uppermost) home ( — or shall fire notioe 
The said middle-aged Gentleman is ; — > or shall state 
Any fact that may tend to throw UAt on his fate. 
To the man at the turnpike called Tapfihotoh^ats, 
Shal l receive a Reward op Fivk Poujids for his troubte--^ 
Q^ N. B. If defunct, the reward shall be doable 1 «£B 

Had he been above ground 

He MUST have been found. 
No— doubtless he 's shot —or he hi hang'd— or h**e diovn'd I — 

Then his Widow — aye I aye I — 

But, what will folks say ?— 
To address her at once — at so early a day ? 
Well — what then ? — who cares ? — let 'em sa^ what fb^ may •«• 
A fig for their nonsense and chatter ! — BufSkse it, her 
Chflims will excuse one for casting sheep's eyes at har! ** 

When a man has decided. 

As Captain M'Bride did, 
And once fully made up his mind on the matter, he 
Can't be too prompt in unmasking his battery. 
He began on the instant, and vowM that " her eyes 
Far exceeded in brilliance the stars in the skies,— 
That her lips Were like roses — her cheekB were like lilies'— 
Her breath had the odor of daffy-down dlllies I " 
With a thousand more compliments equallv true, 
And expressed in similitudes equally new I 

Then his kfb arm he juaoea 

Bound her jimp, taper waist — 
Ere she fix'd to repulse, or return his embrace. 
Up came running a man at a deuce of a pace) 
With that very peculiar expression of face 
Which always betokens dismay or disaster. 
Crying out— 'T was the Gardener— " Oh, ma'm ! we 'va fi»nd master ! !»* 

— <' Where ? where ?" scream'd the lady ; and Echo aoream'd "Where?** 

The man couldn't say " There I " 

He had no breath to spare, 
But, gasping for air, he could only respond 
By Pointing — he pointed, alas ! — to the pond I 
— 'T was e'en so I —poor dear Knight! — with his** specs'* and his bat 
He'd gonepoking his nose into this and that ; 

Wnen, close to the side 

Of the bank, he espied 
An ** uncommon fine " tadpole, remarkably fat ; 
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He stooped ; — and he thongiit her 

His own ; — he had caught her ! 
Got hoid of her tail, — and to laod ahnost brought her. 
When — he plump'd head and heels into fifteen feet water! 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

Thejl^ady Jane was fair — 
. Alas, for Sur Thomas I she grieved for him, 
As ^he saw two serving-men, sturdy of limb. 

His body between them bear. 
She sobbed, and she sighed ; she lamented, and oiied, • 

For of sorrow brimful was her cup ; * 

She swooned, and I think she 'd have fallen down and died 
If Captain MacBride 
Had not been by her side, 
With the Gardener ; they both their assistance suj^ilifldf 
And managed to hold her up ~* 
But. when she *^ comes to," 
Oh ! 'tis shocking to view 
The sight which the corpse reveals I 
Sir Thomases body. 
It looked so odd — he 
Was half eaten up. by the eels I 
His waistcoat and hose, and the rest of his clothes, 
Were all gnawed through and through ; 
And out of each shoe 
^ An eel they drew. 
And from each of his pockets they pulled out two I 
And the gardener himself had secreted a few, 

As weU we may suppose ; 
For. when he came running to give tiie alarm, 
He nad six in the basket that hung on his arm. 

Good Father John 'fft 

Was summoned anon ; 

Holy water was sprinkled, . 

And little bells tinkled, 

And tapers were Hghted, ! 

And mcense ignited, 
And masses were sung and masses were said. 
All day, for the quiet repose of the dead, 
And aU night — no one tl;pught of going to bed* 

But Lady Jane was tall and slim, 
And Lady Jane was fair, — 
And, ere morning came, that winsome dame 
Had made up her mind — or, what's much the same, 
Had thought abawt — once more " chan^g her nanie,'* 

And she said, with a pensive air, 
To Thompson, the valet, while taking away, 
When supper was over, the cloth ana the tray,-*- 
" Eels a many 
I 've ate ; but any 
So good ne'er tasted before I •— 



^ * For some account of Father John Ingoldsby, to whose papeis I am so miiekbe* 
IkoMen, see JHaoM«ftff*« Legendi, firit series^ p. 816, (2d EOii) This was the lael 
•Gclealaattcal act of nu long and valuable life. 

24* 
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Tbey *re a fish, too, of which I *in remariublj fond. — 
Go — pop Sir Thomas again in the pond — 

^Poor dear ! ' — hx 'll catch us soiu mou ! ! ** 



MORAL. 

AH middle-aged gentlemen let me advise, • 

If yon 're married, and have not got venr ^ood eyes. 
Don't go poking about after blne4)ottled flies ! — 
If yon 've spectacles, don't have a tortoiseshell rim, 
And dpn'^go near the water, — unless you can swim ! 

Married ladies, especially such aa are fair. 
Tall, and slim, I would next recommend to beware, 
How, on losing one spouse, they give way to desnur ; 
But let them reflect, " There are nsh, and no donot on *t — 
As good in the river as ever came out on t ! 



II 



Should they light on a spouse who is given to roaming 

In solitude — raison de plusj in the ^ gloaming," — 

Let them have a fixed time for siud spouse to come home in 

And if, when ** last dinner-bell " 's rung, he is late. 

To insure better manners in future — Do n't wait ! 

J£ of husband or childxen they chance to be fond, 

Have a stout wire fence put all round the pond ! 

One more piece of advice, and I close my appeals — 

That is — if you chance to be partial to eels. 

Then — Creae easnerto — trust one who has tried. 

Have them spitch-cock'd, — or stewed — they're too oily when fried. 



LXXVI. 

EPITHEXa 

The rules of rhyme have now been presented, together 
with a full vocabulary, by which the appropriate rhyme to 
any word may be found. The use of appropriate epithets by 
which animated descriptions may be given, or the measure 
of the verse filled out, comes now to be considered. ♦ 

An epithet is an adjective, expressing some real quality of 
the subject to which it is applied, or an attributive, expressing 
some quality ascribed to it ; as a verdant lawn, a IriUiaTd ap- 
pearance, B,ju8t man, an accurate description. 

^ See page 166, under Description, for some remarks and suggestiona 
with regard to epithets. 
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Epithets are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

Simple epithets are single words, as, joyous youth, decrepit 
age, thoughtless infancy. 

Compound epithets consist of compound words, and are fre- 
quently composed of nouns and other parts of speech, in con- 
nexion with adjectives, participles, &c, as. The meek-eyed 
mom. Tear-dropping April, The laughter-laving goddess. The 
dew-dropping morn. In world-rejoicing state it moves along, &c. 

The judicious application of epithets constitutes one of the greatest 
beauties of composition; and in poetry, especially, the melody of the 
Terse, and the animation of the style is, in great measure, dependent 
upon it. 

Figuratire language {see page III) presents a -mde and extensive field 
for the supply of rich and expressive epithets ; and the poet is indulged, 
by his peculiar license, in the formation of new and cuiginal compound 
epithets. {See pa^e 1^6.) 

Alliteration, also, {see page 151) if not profusely applied, and ex- 
pressions in which the sound is adapted to the sense, when introduced 
with simple or compound epithets, contribute in a good degree to the 
beauty isind harmony of verse. The following couplet, from Goldsmith's 
Deserted YiQage, presents an exemplification of this remark : 

** The white-washed waU^ the rdcdysanded floor, 
The varnished dock that c/tciW^behind the door." 

[See OnomatopoBta,] 

JSxainple, 

The word anger is suggested for the application of epithets, 
and the following terms will be found respectively applicable 
to it: 

Violent, impetuous, threatening, menacing, unbridled, untamed, mis- 
taking, boiling, swelling, frantic, raging, flaming, burning, passionate, 
roaring, secret, waspish, impatient, red-looking, red-glaring, inflaming, 
bloody, blood-spilling, incensed, stormy, scarlet, blood-dyed, moody, chol- 
eric, wrathful, revengeful, vengeful, chafing, foaming, hot-headed, heating, 
sparkling, rash, blind, heady, head-strong, disordered, stem-visaged, giddy, 
flame-eyed, ghostly, distempered, transporting, tempestuous, blustering, 
.fierce, cruel, truculent, overseeing, frothy, implacable, pettish, bitter, 
rough, wild, stubborn, unruly, litigious, austere, dreadful, peace-destroying, 
ioy-killing, soul-troubling, blasting, death-dealing, fury-kindled, mortal, 
heilifih, heaven-rejected. 

Example 2d, , 

FOUNTAIN. 

Chiystal, gushing, rustling, silver, gently-gliding, parting, pearly, weep- 
ing, bubbling, gurgling; chiding, clear, grass-fringed, moss-frmged, pebble- 
paved, verdant, sacred; grass-margined, moss-margined, trickling, soft, 
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dew-sprinkled, fast-flowing, delicate, deUdous, dem, stnjgigUiig, dancmg, 
Twilting, deep-embosomed, leaping, mnnnnring, muttering, whispering, 
.prattUng, twaiddling, swelling, sweet-rolling, gendj-flowing, rising, spai^- 
ling, flowing, frothy, dew-distilling, dew-bom, exBanstlesa, iiiez£iiistible^ 
ne^er-decrMsuig, neTer-fiuiing, heaTen-bcNrn, earth-lxMra, deep-diTidging, 
drooght^^ispelling, thirst-allaying, refreshingi sonl-refieshiBg, «artk 
lefr^hing, taring, larish, plant-noorishing. 

Meamples for PraeticB. 

Apply epithets to the following names : 

Fnend, mendship, lo^e, joy, s<»row, rerenge, mirth, instioe, a fomst, a 
wood, a mountain, billow, wave, ripple, bloom, blossom, bod, banqvet, ad- 
Tersitj, affection, affliction, sorrow, despair, allnremoit, ambition, angiiirii, 
appetite, avarice, antonm, beauty, bee, beggar, bud, bride, cave, doud, 
down, cold, countenaace, critic, death, deceit, delight, destroy, disease, 
discord, dog, dream, eaele, earth, eye, envy, eloqaence, ooimtenanoe, fear, 
fire, firmament, fl^e, flatter, flower, gift, glory, gold, giore, grief, hair, 
hand, honor, hoar, hope, jealousy, ignorance, innocence, lay, law, liberty, 
light, maid, majesty, malice, mead, meadow, minute, monarch, mist, mui- 
titnde, night, pain, peace, pleasure, poetry, poverty, pride, prosperity, pro* 
Tidence, rage, rebellion, remorse, rock, sea, shore, slon, sleep, snake, snow, 
stream, sun, swain, tail, tear, temp^ temple, throne, thunder, time, 
tongue, tree, vale, vengeance, verse, vine, want, water, war, wine, woman, 
wit, wind, wing, winter, wood, woe, year, youth, zeai 



LXXVIL 

LYMC POETRT. 

Lyric poetry literally impHes that kind of poetry 'which is 
written to accompany the lyre, or other musical instrument. 
The versification may either be regular, or united in fanciful 
oombinationsy in correspondence with the strain for which it is 
composed. 

JExampU Ist 

THE WINGED WOBSHIPPEBS. 
Address4d to two SwaUotos that fiew into Church during Divine Strvtce^ 

Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven I 

Ye have no need of prayer, 
Te have no sins to be forgiven. 
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Why perch ye here, 
Where mortals to their Maker head ? 

Can your pare spirits fear 
The God yoa neyer coald offend % 

Ye never knew 
The crimes for which we come to weep ; 

Penance is not for yon, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 

To yon 't is given 
To make sweet nature's untaught hiys j 

Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing, 
Ear, far above, o'er lakes and lands, 

And join the duHrs that sine 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 

Or, tf ye stay, 
To note the consecrated hour, 

Teach me the airy way, 
And let me tiy your envied power. 

Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could I bnt fly, 

I 'd bathe in yon bright doud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

*T were heaven indeed 
Thxx>ugh fields of trackless light to soar, 

On nature's charms to feed, 
And nature's own great Grod adore. 

^sample 2d. 

LIKES ADDBESSSD TO LADT BTEOm 

There is a mystic thread of Ule 

So dearly wrea&ed with mine alone, 
That destiny's relentless knife 

At once must sever both or none. 

There is a fi)rm on which these eyes 

Have often gazed with fond delight ; 
By day that form their jov supplies. 

And dreams restore it through the night 

There is a voice whose tones inspire 

Such thrills of rapture through my breast; 
I would not hear a seraph choir, ^ 

Unless that voice could join the rest. 
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There is a face whose blnshes tell 

Affection's tale upon the cheek ; 
Bat, i^fiUid at one fond farewell, 

JProclainu more k>Te than words can speak. 

There is a lip which mine has pressed. 

And none had ever pressed before ; 
It Towed to make me sweetly blessed, 

And mine, — mine onlj, pressed it more. 

There is a bosom, — all my own, — 

Hath pillowed oft tiiis aching head ; 
A month which smiles on me alone, 

An eye whose tears with mine are shed. 

There are two hearts whose movements thrill 

In unison so closely sweet I 
That, pulse to pulse, responsire still. 

That both must heave, — or tease to beat 

There are two souls whose equal flow 

In gentle streams so calmly nm. 
That ifi^ien they part — they part! — ah, no I 

They cannot part, — those souls are one. 

The highest of the modem Ijiic compositions is the Ode. 
The word ode is from the Greek, and is generallj translated 
a souffy but it is not a song, as we use the term in our lan- 
guage. The ode was the result of strong excitement, a poet- 
ical attempt to fill the hearts of the auditors with feelings of 
the sublime. Odes that were sung in honor of the gods were 
termed Ifymns, from a Greek word hf/mneo, which signifies 
to celebrate. The name is now applied to those sacred songs 
that are sung in churches. The Hebrew hymns which bear 
the name of King David are termed Psalms, from the Greek 
-wordpsallo, which signifies to sing. 

The Greek Ode, when complete, was composed of three 
parts, the Strophe, the Antistrope, and the Epode. The two 
former terms indicated the turnings of the priests round and 
about the altar. The Epode was the end of the song, and was 
repeated standing still, before the altar. 

Paeans were songs of triumph sung in procession in honor 
of Apollo, on occasions of a victory, &c., or to the other gods 
as thimksgiyings for the cessation or cure of an evil. The 
word is derived from a word signifying to heal or cure. 

For examples of the English ode, the student is referred to 
the well-known pieces, " Alexander's Feast," by Dryden, and 
ihe « Ode on the Passions," by Collins. "^ 
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A Ballad is a rhyming record of some adventure or tran- 
saction which is amusing or interesting to the populace, and 
written in easy and uniform verse, so tjiat it may easily be 
sung by those who have little acquaintance with music 
' A Sonnet is a species of poetical composition, consisting of 
fourteen lines or verses of equal length. It properly cojisists 
of fourteen iambic verses, of eleven syllables, and is divided 
into two chief parts ; — the first consists of two divisions, each 
of four lines, called quatrains ; the second of two divisions 
of three lines each, called terzines. The rhymes in these 
parts respectively were managed according to regular rules. 
But 'these rul^s have been seldom regarded in modem com- 
positions. The sonnet generally contains one principal idea, 
pursued through the various antitheses of the different strophes, 
and adorned with the charm of rhyme. 

• 

Example of the Sonnet. ' 

SONNET TO ONE BELOVED. 

Deep in my heart thy cherished secret lies 

Deep as a pearl on ocean's soundless floor, 

Where the bold diver never can explore 
The realms o'er which the mighty billows rise. 
It rests far hidden from all mortal eyes, 

Not e'en discovered when the piercing light 
Of mom illumines the uncurtained skies, 

And fills with sunshine the dark vaults of night 
Bepose in me thy heart's most sacred trust, 

And nothing shall betray it ; I will bend 
This human fabric to its native dust, 

But nothing from me shall that secret rend, 
Which to my soul is brighter, dearer far, 
Than any lustre of sun, moon, or star. 

A Cantata is a composition or song intermixed with recita* 
lives and airs, chiefly intended for a single voice. 

A Canzonet is a short song in one, two, or three parts.* 

JEbcample. 

BLACK EYES AND BLUE. 

Blacl^ eyes most dazzle in a haU ; 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall ; 
The black a conquest soonest ^ain ; ^ 

The blue a conquest most retam ; 

4f In musical compositions, a song consisting of two parts is called a Dueff 
if in three parts, a Trio, if in four, a Quartette^ &c. 
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The \AaA bespeaks a lively heart, 
Whose soft emotioiis soon depart; 
The blue a steadier flame bedwy, 
That barns and lives beyond a day; 
The black may features best disease; 
Li bine may feelings all repose. 
Then let each oeigia without oootrol, 
The black all mxvd,— the blue all boulI 

A Logogribh is a kind of riddle. 

Charades (which are freqaently in Terse) are ocnnpoditioDB, 
in which the subject most be a word of two syllables, each 
forming a distinct word, and these syllables are to be con- 
cealed in an enigmatical description^ first sepaiatolj and then 
together. 

Madrigals are short lyric poems adapted to express in- 
genioos and pleasing thoughts, commoitfy on amatory subjects, 
and containing not less than four, nor more than sixteen verses, 
of eleven syllables, with shorter verses interspersed, or of 
verses of eight syllables irregularly rhymed. The madrigal 
is not confined to the reg^idaiity of the sonnet, but contains 
some tender and delicate, tboogh simple thbn^t, suitably 
expressed. 

JSxaaqfk of the MadrigaL 

TO A LADT OF THE COUlSTTr OF LAJBTCASTF.K, WTEH A WHITE BOSS. 

If this fiur rose ofiend thy sighti 
It hi thy bosom irear : 
• 'T will Unsh to find itself less white. 
And torn Lancastrian there. 

The Bondeau or rondo, roundo, roundel or roundelay, all 
mean precisely the same thing. It commonly consists of 
thirteen lines or verses, of which eight have one rhyme, and 
five another. It is divided into three couplets, and at the 
end of the second and third, the beginning of the rondeau is 
repeated, if possible, in an equivocal or punning sense. 

The Epigram is a short poem, treating only of one thing, 
and ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural thought, 
rendered interesting by being unexpected. Conciseness is 
one of the principal characteristics oi the epigram. Its point 
often rests on a ¥rittici8m or verbal pun ; but the higher species 
of tho epigram i^ould be marked by fineness and delicacy, 
raUiflr ikmn. by smartness or repartees 
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Excmiple. 

WBXTISir OV ▲ OLAB8 WITH ▲ DZAXOXO PUrOZL VULOVQTK^ TO LOBD f TAVBOFB. 

Accept E xnirade in place of wit ;. — 

See two doll lines by Stanhope's pencil writ 

* An Impromptu is an extemporaneous composition^ that is, 
one made at the moment, or without previous study. 

An Acrostic is a composition in verse, in which the initial ^ 
letters of each line, taken in order from liie top to the bottom, 
make up a word or phrase, generally a person's name, or a 
motto. 

MxampU of the Acrostic. 

F riendship, thou 'rt fiJse I I hate thy flattering snule 1 

Betom to me those years I spent in vain. 

In early youth the victim of thy guile, 

E ach joy took wing ne'er to return again, — 

N e'er to return ; for, chilled by hopes deceiyed, 

D ullv tiie slow paced hours now more along; 

S o changed the time, when, thoughtless, I l^Ueyed 

H er honeyed words, and heard her syren song. 

If e'er, as me, she lure some youth to stray, 

F erhi^s, before too late, he 'u listen to my lay. 

An Epithalamium is a nuptial song or poem, in praise of 
the bride and bridegroom, and prayiug for their prosperity.* 



Lxxvin. 



FASTORAL AND ELEGIAC FOBTRY. 

Pastorals or bucolics are the narratives, songs, and dramas, 
which are supposed to have been recite^ sung, or acted by 
shepherds. 

The ancient pastorals were either dialogues or monologues. 
A monologue is a poetical piece, where therer is only a single 
speaker. 

* The forty-fifth Paalm ift an epithalamium to Christ and the Church. 

25 
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An Idyl, Idillion or IdyUium is a short pastoral of the nar- 
rative or descriptive kind. 

An Eclogae is the conversation of shepherds. The word 
literaU J means a select piece j and the art of the poet lies 
in selecting the heauties without the grossness of roral life. 
The eclogae differs from the idyl, in being appiofniated to 
pieces in which shepherds themselves are introduced. 

• 

ELEGY AND EPITAPH. 

An Elegy is a poem or a song expressive of sorrow and 
lamentation 

An Epitaph is, literally, an inscription on a tomb. When 
written in verse, and expressive of the sorrow of the survivors, 
epitaphs are short elegies.* 

* The following remarks on the subject of epitaphs, were orifliinally pre- 
sented by a young friend, as a college exercise. They appear to be so much 
to the purpose, that they are presented entire : — 

** * Nature and Nature's laws lay hid In night 
God said, Let Newton be ! and all was light. " 

** One common fault in epitaphs is their too great length. Not being easily 
read upon stone, few trouole themselves to peruse them, if they are long ; 
and in a churchyard so many solicit our attention, that we prefer to examine 
those which are concise, rather than spend our time on a few long ones. 
Every one, too^ soon discovers, that those which cover the stones on which 
they are inscnbed, are, for the most part, feebly expressed, and hardly 
recomj>ense one for the trouble of deciphering them ; while a concise in- 
scription immediately attracts notice, and is generally found to be pointed. 
We can frequentiy perceive the description of character to be untrue, be- 
cause it IB coldly worded, and expressed in very general terms ; in short, a 
character which would apply to one man as well as another, and such as is 
frequently given to a person whom we care nothing about. Such epitaphs 
I consider taulty. Alter the deatib of an acquaintance, all our feelmgs of 
dislike, caused by his presence, are dispelled ; all the animosity, growing out 
of the clashing of our interests with his, vanishes with the man ; and, per- 
haps, being in some dej^e reproved by our consciences for our uncharitable 
feelings during his life, we endeavor to make amends by inscribing to his 
memQry a eulogy, which, if he still lived, we should prondimce undeserved 
flattery, if spoken by others, and which would never have proceeded from 
our own lips, except in irony. In such a case, an epitaph usually begins 
by gravely teDlng the reader that we are all mortal, and ends by commend 
lug the soul of the defunct to heaven ! 

" But, though epitaphs give us, generally, exaggerate4 characters, yet I 
would not have it otherwise. Our churchyards should be schools of moral- 
ity and relifiion. Every thing we see there, of course, reminds us of death ; 
and it woula appear to us sacrilege, if we should behold any record of vice. 
Since everywhere we find virtue ascribed to the tenants of the place, their 
death, and death in general, will not be to us so terrible and gloomy a sub- 
ject of reflection ; ^et will produce such a serious turn of mind, as will lead 
to religions meditation, which always has the effect of calming the pafisions. 
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MxampU, 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea; 
The plonghman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

and facilitates, in a great degree, onr conquest over them, and the infto 
quency of which is the cause of most of our transgressions. 

" Eulogizing epitaphs give us a more exalted idea of the power of religion, 
to which they chiefly have reference ; and therefore have, m some measure, 
the force of examples. When a person has not been known to the world as 
a philosopher and a scholar, or in any other way a distinguished man, it is 
sufficient that his epitaph should be calculated to excite tender and serious 
feelings. In such a case, elegiac poetry should be congenial to those feel 
ings. This, Stewart says, may be effected by the smoothness of the verse, 
and the apparently easy recurrence of the rhymes. Blank verse would be 
peculiarly mappropriate to this species of poetical composition. When, on 
the other hano, a person has been conspicuous, as a philosopher, for instance, 
his epitaph should convey a different lesson ; by a description of his discove- 
ries, it should remind us of what is due from us to science and our fellow- 
creatures, besides suggesting the reflection that the greatest men must perish. 

" Considering this quality desirable in an epitaph on a philosopher, we 
should praise an epitaph on Newton, which represented him as the greatest 
philosopher the world has ever seen, and is expressive also of the gratitude 
which IS due to him, for the improvement he nas made in the condition of 
the human race bv his discoveries. I think that the above epitaph, by Pope, 
convevs all this ; for the observation, that ^ Mature and nature's laws lay hid 
in night,* implies that information on the subject of those laws would be 
beneficial to mankind, inasmuch as an idea of disadvantage is associated 
with the word *■ night ;' and the second line expresses that Newton alone 
made the whole subiect clear to our minds ; an exaggerated expression, but 
one that certainly describes an exalted genius. 1 do not think, that the 
epitaph redounds much to the honor of Pope, except for the felicitv of the 
expression ; for the idea would occur to many minds. We should not, in 
judging of this couplet, consider it alone, for, united with the rest of the 
epitaph, of which it is but a part, the whole together deserves much greater 
praise than is due to either part taken separately. A complete eulogy on 
Newton should not be expected in the inscription on his tomb, and therefore 
we should not consider its merits in that character. I think that the con- 
ciseness of the epitaph, which is a great recommendation, will compensate 
and account for whatever defect it may have in giving us a just and exact 
idea of Newton." 
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Beneath those nigged elms, that ycw-tree*s shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mooldering heap^ 
£ach in his narrow ceil for ever laid, 

The rude fore£sUhers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-boilt shed, 

The cock*s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, > 

Nor busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield I 

How bowed the woods beneath theur sturdy gtroke. 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny^ obscure : 

Nor Grandeur near, with a disdainful smile. 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour ; — 
The paths of gloiy lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
J£ memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted yanlti 
The peaUng anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied um, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flattery soothe tiie dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps, in this fleglected spot, is laid « 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Huids, that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with me spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And* froze the genial current of the soul. 

Pull many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Pull many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 

Some Cromwell^guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone, 
■ Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ^ 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut th^ gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame ; 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incep\se kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learnt to stray : 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 

They kepi the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protectj 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 
Tl^th uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their names, their years, spelled by the unlettered MoM^ 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned; — 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, — 

Nor cast one longing, Unge\''ug look bemnd ? 

On some fond breast the parting sdal relies ; 

Some pious drops the dosing eve requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of Nature dies * 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored de 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate 
If, chance, by lonely contemplation led. 

Some Idndred spirit shall inqiiire thy fate. 

Haply, some hoary-headed swain may say, 

" Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

25* 
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" There, at the foot of yonder nodding^ beech. 
That wreathes its oil fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiUng, as in sconi, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he wonld roye ; 

Now drooping, wofol wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed wi^ hopeless love. 

" One mom I missed him on the aocnstomed hiU, 
Along the hea^ and near his favorite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor np the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

^ The next with dirges dne, in sad array, 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne. 

Approach and read, (for thou canst read,) the lav, 
uraved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. 

EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Laige was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 

Eteavea did a recompense as largely send : — 
Hegave to misery all he had, — a tear ; 

& gained from Heaven — *t was all he wished — a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode, — 

(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Pather and his God. 



LXXTX. 



OF THE HIGHER SPECIES OF POETRY. 

The higher species of poetry embraces the three following 
divisions, namelj : 

1. Tales and Romances. 

2. Epic and Dramatic Poetry. 
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3. Didactic and Descriptive Poetry.* 

A Tale is, literally, any thing that is tcld, and may relate 
either real or fictitious events. When the events related in 
a tale are believed really to have happened, the tale is termed 
history. 

A Bomance is a tale of interesting, or wonderful adven- 
tures ; and has its name £rom those that were recited by the 
Troubadours, (that is, inventors,) or wandering minstrels^ of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The tales of the Troubadours related principally to the military 
flchieyements of the cmsading knights, their gallantzT, and fiddity. 
The^r were delivered in a corrupted Latin dialect, called Provencal, or 
Provincial, by the inhabitants oi Borne, and Bomanao, or Bomish, by the 
Gothic nations, and hence the tale itself was called a Romance, Some of 
them were prose, some in vek^e, and some in a miscellaneous union of 
prose narrative and song. But in neither form were they in all cases 
worthy of the name of poems. 

Novels, (literally, something neiVy) are the adventures of imaginary 
persons, in .which supernatural beings are not introduced. The novel is 
generally also in prose. Whenever a power is introduced superior to 
Siat of mortals, the novel is properly a romance. ** The Epicurean," by 
Moore, is an example of this lund,' which, although in the form of prose, 
is highly poetical in its character. It is full of imaginative power, and 
abounds in figures of the most beautiful kind, dressS in the most glow- 
ing colors. 

That power, which the poet introduces, whatever it may be, to accom- 
plish what mere human aj|;ency cannot efiect, is called tbte ma d a me r y of 
the poem. 

An Epic poem is a poetical, romantic tale, embradng many 
personages and many incidents. One general and important 
design must be apparent in its construction, to which every 
separate actor and action must be subservient The accounts 
of these subordinate actions are called episodes^ and should 
not be extended to a great length. 

« 

Examples of epic poems y»ay be seen in the '^mad," and "Odyssev,** 
of Homer, (translated by ]ft>pe,) the ".^Bneid,'' of Virg^ (translated by 
Dryden,) the ** Fharsalia," of liucan, (translated by Bowe,) and the ** Par- 
adise Lost" of Milton. Epic poems are rate productions, and scarcely 
anynation can boast of more than one. 

The word epic literally means nothing more than a tale. It is, how> 
ever, a tale concerning a hero or heroes, and hence epic poetry is also 

* See the piece entitled " The Empire of Poetry," by Fontenellc, pago 
133, under the head of Allegory. 
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called heroic vene, Epopea, or Epopoua, is merely • leaned aame fa 
epic poem. 

A Drama is a poem of the epic kind, but so oompressecl 
and adapted, that the whole tale, instead of requiring to ba 
read or recited at intervals, by an individaal, may be exhib 
ited as actually passing before our eyes. Every actor in the 
poem has his representative on the stage, who speaks the lan- 
guage of the poet, as if it were his own ; and every action is 
literally performed or imitated, as if it were of natural oc- 
currence. 

As a dramatic writer. Shakspeare stands anrivalled, among English 
aathors, and it may well be questioned, whether any nation has produced 
his superior. 

In tne construction of a Drama, rules have been hud down by critics, 
the principal of which relate to the three Uhities, as they are called, of 
action, of time, and of place. Unity of action requires, that a single object 
should be kept in view. No underplot, or secondary action is allows^le, 
unless it tend to adyance the promment purpose. Unity of time requires, 
that the events should be limited to a short period ; seldom if ever more 
than a single day. Unity of place requires the confinement of the actions 
represented within nanow eeographiod limits. Another rule of dramatic 
cnticism is termed poeUcal justice ; hj which it is understood, that the 
personages shall be rewarded or punished, according to their respective 
desert A regular drama is an historical picture, in wliich we perceive 
unity of design, and compare every portion of the composition, as harmo- 
nizing with the whole. 

Dramatic compositions are of two kinds. Tragedy and Comedy. 
Tragedy is desijfned to fill the mmd of the spectators with pity and 
terror; comedy to represent some amusing and connected tale. The 
muse of tragedy, therefore, deals in desolation and dealh, — that of com> 
edy is surrounded by the humorous, the witty, and the gay. It is to 
tn^gedy that we chiefly look for poetical embellishment, and it is there 
only that we look for the sublime. Accordingly, it is, with few excep- 
tions, still composed of measured lines, while comedy is now written 
wholly in prose. 

A Prologue is a short poem, designed as an introduction to 
a discourse or performance, chieflj» ^e discourse or poem 
spoken before a dramatic performance or play begins. 

An Epilogue is a speech, or short poem, addressed to the 
spectators by one of the actors, after the conclusion of a dra- 
matic performance. Sometimes it contains a recapitulation 
of the chief incidents of the play. 

Farce is the caricature of comedy, and is restrained hy no 
law, not even those of probability and nature. Its object is to 
excite mirth and uproarous laughter. But, in some of its 
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fonns, such as personal satire, occasional grossness, and vul* 
garity, it has rendered itself so obnoxious to reprobation, that 
the very name is an abomination. It is commonly in prosa- 

Those compositions in which the language is so little in 
unison with j;he subject as to impress the mind with a feeling 
of the ridiculous, are called Burlesques. 

The Burletta is a species of composition in which persons 
and actions of no value are made to assume an air of impor- 
tance. Or, it is that by which things of real consequence are 
degraded, so as to seem objects of derision. 

Parodies, Travesties, and Mock Heroics are ludicrous imi- 
tations of serious subjects. They belong to the burlesque.* 

"* As a happy illustration of bnrlesqne writing in several different styles, 
the following are presented from Bentlev's Miscellany, with the facetious 
introduction with which they are prefaced : 

" But another class of persons claims our attention. We mean those who 
are, for some cause or otner, constantly called upon to write verses. Now, 
many of these, when suddenly reauired to make a song to a given tune, to 
scribble a chorus for the end of a rarce, or to jot down an impromptu on the 
hlue leaf of an album, suddenly find themselves at a nonplus, — not because 
they are not masters of rhyme 'and metre, but simply because they cannot 
get a subject. We propose to show, that, far from this want being a just 
cause for embarrassment, it is absolutely impossible not to find a subject. 
The first.thing that catches the eye, or comes into the head, will do, and 
may be treated in every manner. In this age, although a chosen few can 
fill the post of fiddler, opera-dancer, jugder, or clown to the ring, these oc- 
cupations requiring innate genius, he wno cannot become a poet is a very 
poor creature. But. to our task. We take the Dodo, that ugly bird, whicK 
every child knows irom its picture in the books on natunS history, as a 
subject that seems of all others the least promising, and we shall show our 
readers how artistically we can manage it in all sorts of styles. 

I. The Descriptive. — For this we must go to our encyclopedias, cram 
for the occasion, and attentively observe the picture. * Our Bees ' tells tis 
that the Latin name for the bird is * Didus,^ that the Dutch are said to have 
"found it in the Mauritius, and called it * Dodaerts ; * while the French 
termed it ' Cygne a Gapuchon ; ' and the Portuguese, * Dodo.' Its exist 
ence, it seems, has been doubted, and at all events it is now supposed to be 
extinct. 

In the island of Mauritius once a sturdy Dutchman found 
Such a curious bird as ne'er before was seen to tread the ground ; 
Straight he called it * Dodaerts ; ' when a Frenchman gazed upon 
Its hood of down, and said it was a ' Cygne a Capuchon.' 

French and Dutch might be content with making sorry names like these^ 
But they would not satisfy the proud and high-souled Portuguese ; 
He proclaimed the bird a ** Dodo.' * Dodo ' now each infant cries. 
Pedants, they may call it ' Didus ; ' but such pedants we despise. 

'T was a mighty bird ; those short, strong legs wore never known to faU, 
And he felt a glow of pride when thinking or that little tail ; 
And his beak was marked with vigor, curving like a wondrous hook. 
Thick and ugly was his body, — such a form as made one look. 
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Didactic poetry is that which is written professedly for the 
purpose of instruction. Descriptiye poetry merely desoibes 
the person or the object. 

Didactic poetry shonld be replete with ornament, espedaUy, where it 
can be done, witn fignrative language. This role shonld be preserved in 
order to keep up the interest in the subject, which is usually dry. Not 
even the epic demands such glowing and picturesque epithets, such dar- 
ing and forcible metaphors, such pomp of numbers and dignity of expres- 
sion, as the didactic ; for, the lower or more familiar the object described 
is, the greater must be the power of language to preserve it from debase- 
ment. Didactic and descriptive poetry are so intimately allied, that tho 
two kinds can rarely be found asunder, and we give a poem this or that 
denomination, according as the one or the other of these characteristics 
appears to predominate. 

No one now can see the dodo, which the sturdy Dutchman found ; 
Long aeo those wondrous stump of legs have ceased to tread the ground. 
If, perchance, his bones we find, oh, let us gently turn them o*er, 
Saying, ' *T was a gallant world when dodos lived in days of yore.' 

II. The Melancrolt Sentimental. — We need only recollect, that 
when the dodo lived, somebody else lived, who is not living now, and we 
luive our oae at once. 

Oh, when the dodo*B feet 

His native island pressed, 
How many a warm neart beat 

Within a living breast, 
Which now can beat no more. 

But crumbles into dust, 
And finds its turn is o'er, 

As all things earthly must ! 

He 's dead that nam*d the bird, 

That gallant Portuguese ; 
Who weeps not, having heard 

Of changes such as uiese ? 
The Dutchman, tdb, is gone : 

The dodo 's gone beside ; 
They teach us every one 

How vain is earthly pride ! 

m. IvLFVomFTTj for a lady^s alium. 

The dodo vanished, as we must conf(M8, 

Bein^ unfit to live from ugliness ; 

Surely, methinks, it will not be too bold 

To hope the converse of the rule will hold. 

If lovely things, no power from earth can sever, • 

Celia, we all may swear, will live forever. 

IV. Bacchanalian, with full chorus. 

The dodo once lived, and he does n*t live now; 
Yet, why should a cloud overshadow our brow ? 
The loss of that bird ne'er should trouble our brains, 
For, though he is gone, still our claret remains. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo I 
Hurrah I in his name let our cups overflow S 
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As examples of didactic poetiy, die stadent is referred to Pope's 
" Moral Essays ; " and, for instances of descriptiye poetay, to his ^^ Wind- 
sor Forest," to Milton's " L'AUegro," and " H Penseroso," and to Thom- 
son's " Seasons." 

Among the examples of didactic poetry, Akenside's ^ Pleasures of the 
Imagination," and x oung's " Night Thoughts," shpnld not be foigotten.'MF 
In the opinion of Johnson, the versification of the former work is con- 
sidered equal, if not superior, to that of any other specimen of blank yersej 
in the language. Of Young's ^' Night Thoughts " it may be said, &l»\ 
though it Ims bKoen stigmatized as a long, lugubrious poem, opposed in lift 
composition to every rule of sound criticism, full of extravagant meta- 
phors, astounding hj^erboles, and never-ending antitheses, that few 
poems in any language present such a concentration of thought, such a 
rich fund of poetical beauties, so numerous and brilliant corruscations of 
genius, and so frequent occurrence of passages of the pathetic and the 
sublimit 



^ Another class of poems, uniting the didactic and the descriptive 
classes, may be mentioned, which are called the Sentimental. **The 
Pleasures of Memory," by Rogers, " The Pleasures of Hope," by Camp- 
bell, belong to this class. "^ The Deserted Village," and '' The Traveller,** 
by Goldsmith, are of the same class, and can scarcely be too highly 
estimated. 

t The author has here, as in some other parts of the preceding remarkS| 
departed from the expressions of Mr. Boota, to iwiiose excellent work on 
the principles of Engush Composition he is largely indebted, here as else- 
where, in this volume. 



We know that he perished ; yet why shed a tear ! 
This generous bowl all our bosoms ccm cheer. 
The dodo is gone, and, no doubt, in his day. 
He delighted, as we do, to moisten his clay. 

• Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo ! 

Hurrah ! in his name let our cups overflow ! 

V. The Bemonstrative, addressed to those who do not believe there 
aver was a dodo. 

Whati disbelieve the dodo ! 

The like was never neard ! 
Depnve the face of nature 

Of such a wondrous bird ! 
I always loved the dodo. 

When quite a little boy, 
I saw it in my " Goldsmith," 

My heart beat high with joy. 

# . ' 

I think now how my uncle 

One morning went to town 
He brought me home a ** Goldsmith,** • 

Which cost him half a crown. 
No picture like the dodo 

Such rapture could impart ; 
Then don't deny the dodo. 

It wounds my inmost heart** 
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Satires are discourses or poems in which -wickedness and 
folly are exposed with sersritj, or held ap to lidicole. They 
differ from Lampoons and Pasquinades, in being genendy 
rather than personal, and from sarcasm, in not expressing 
contempt or scorn. 

Satires are nsiially included ander the head of didactic poems, bat 
every class of poems may include die satiricaL In satires it is the dass, 
Ae crime, or tne folly, which is the proper object of attack, and not the 
individual. 

A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, is a personal satire, written 
with the intention of reproaching, irritating, of vexing the in- 
dividual, rather than to reform him. It is satisfied with low 
abuse and vituperation, rather than with proof or argument. 

An Apophthegm, Apothegm, or Apothem, is a short, sen- 
tentious, instructive remark, usually in prose, but rarely in 
verse, uttered on a particular occasion, or by a distinguished 
character ; as that of Cato : 

^ Men, by doing nothing, soon learn to do misdiief ." 



LXXX. 

STYLE. 



** For different styles with different subjects sort, 
As difiterent garbs with country town and court" 

^n. the Introduction to this volume, it was stated that the 
most obvious divisions of Cofhposition, with respect to the 
nature of its subjects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, the 
Didactic, the Persuasive, the Pathetic, and the Argumenta- 
tive. The Narrative division embraces the relation of facts 
and events, real or fictitious. The Descriptive division in- 
cludes descriptions of all kinds. The Didactic division com- 
prehends, as its name implies, all kinds of pieces which are 
designed to convey instruction. The Pathetic division em- 
braces such writings as are calculated to affect the feelings^ or 
excite the passions ; and the Argumentative division includes 
those only which are addressed to the understanding, with the 
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intention of affecting tiie judgment These different divisions 
of composition are not always preserved distinct, but are 
sometimes united or mixed. With regard to forms of expres- 
sion, a writer may express his ideas in various ways, thus 
laying the foundation of a distinction called Style. 

Style, is defined by D^ Blair, to be " the peculiar manner 
in which a writer expresses his thoughts by words." 

Various tenns are applied to style to express its chaiueter, as a harsh 
style, a dry style, a tnmid or bombastic style, a loose style a terse style, a 
laconic or a verbose style, a flowing style, a lofty style, an elegant style, 
an epistolary style, a formal style, a familiar style, &c. • 

The divisions of style, as given by Dr. Blair, are as follows : The dif- 
fuse and the concise, th.e nervous and the feeble, the dry, the plain, the 
neat, the elegant and the florid, the simple, the affected, and the vehe- 
ment. These terms are altogether arbitrary, and are not uniformly ad 
opted in every treatise on rhetoric. Some writers use the terms barren 
and luxuriant, forcible and vehement, elevated and dignified, idiomatic, 
easy and animated, &C., in connexion with the terms, or some of the 
terms, employed by Dr. Blair. 

The character oi style, and the term by which it is designated, depends 
partly on the clearness and fulness with which the idea is expressed, 
partly on the degree of ornament or of figurative language employed, and 
partly on the nature of th« ideas themsdves. 

The terms concise, diffuse, nervous, and feeble, refer to the deamess, the 
fulness, and the force with which the idea is expressed. Dry, plain, neat, 
and florid, are terms used to expi;pss the degree of ornament employed ; 
Mrhile the character of the thoughts or ideas themselves is expressed by the 
names of simple or natural, affected and vehement. 

A concise ^ writer compresses his ideas into the fewest words, and these 
the most expressive. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his idea fully, by placing it in a variety of lights. 

A nervous writer gives us a strong idea of his meaning — his words are 
always expressive — every phrase and every figure renders the picture 
which he would set before us more striking and complete. 

A feeble writer has an indistinct view of his subject ; unmeaning words 
and loose epithets escape him ; his expressions are vague and ^neral. his 
arrangements indistinct, and our conception of his meaning will be raint 
and confused. 

* Under the head of Conciseness in style may be noticed what is called the Laeonie 
Style, from the inhabitants of Laconla. who were remarkable for using few words. As 
an' Instance of that kind of style, may be mentioned the celebrated reply of Leonidas 
king of Sparta to Xerxes, who, with his army of over a million of men, was opposed 
by Lconiaas, with only three hundred. When Xerxes sent to him with the haughty 
direction to lay down his arms, the Spartan king replied, with characteristic brevity, 
'• Come and take them." ^ ,, ^ 

Another instance of the same is afforded in the celebrated letter of Dr. Franklin to 
Bfr. Strahan, which is in these words : ^ , ^, , , rxw .•« 

" Philadelphia, July 5th, 1775. 

*'Mr. Strahan, 
** You are a member of that Parliament, and have formed part of that majority, 
which has condemned my native country to destruction. 
'' You have begun to bum our towns, and to destroy their inhabitants. 
'* Look at your hands, — they are stained with the blood of your relations and your 
acquaintances. ' , 

*' You and I were long friends ; yon are at present my enemy, and I am yours. 

' ' Benjamin Franklin. ** 

26 
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A dry wnter Tues no ornament of any kind, and, content with being 
anderstood, aimB not to please the fancy or the ear. 

A])lain writer employs very little ornament; he observes perspicnity, 
propriety, puiity, and precision in his lang^a||;e, but attempts none of the 
graces of composition. A dry writer is incapable of ornament, — a plain 
writer goes not in pursuit of it. 

A neat writer is careful in the choice <^ his words, and the graceful 
collocation of them. His sentences are free from the encumbrances of 
vuperfluous words, and his figures are ahdit and accurate, rather than bold 
and glowing. 

An elegant writer possesses all the graces of ornament, — polished periods^ 
figurative language, harmonious expressions, and a great degree or purity 
m the choice of ms words, all characterized by perspicuity and propriety. 
He is one, in short, who delights the fancy and the ear, while he infonns 
the jmderstanding. 

A florid or flowery writer is characterized by excess of ornament ; and 
seems to be more intent on beauty of language th^ solidity of thought 

A simple or natural writer is distinguished by simplicity of pmn; he 
makes his thoughts appear to rise naturally from his subiect ; he has no 
marks of art in his expressions, and although he may be cnaracterized by 
great richness both of language and imagination, he appears to write in that 
way not because he ](^ad studied it, but because it is me mode of expression 
most natural to him. 

An afTected writer is the very reverse of a simple one. He uses words 
in uncommon meanings — employs pompous expressions — and his whole 
manner is characterized by singularity rather than by beauty. 

A veh^nent writer uses strong expressions — is characterized b v con- 
siderable warmtli of manner — and presents bis ideas clearly and fully be- 
fore us. * 

The following directions are given by Dr. Blair for attainmg a good style : 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the subject on which you are 
to write or speak. What we conceive clearly and reel strongly, we natur- 
ally express with clearness and strength. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, frequency of composing is 
indispensably necessary. But it is not every kind of composition tliat will 
improve style. By a careless and hasty habit of writing, a bad style will 
be acquireii. In the beginning, therefore, we ought to write slowly and 
with much care. Facility and speed are the fruit of experience. 

Thirdly, acqufdntance with the style of the best authors is peculiarly 
requisite. Hence a just taste, will be formed, and a copious fund of words 
supplied on every subject. No exercise, perhaps, will be found more use- 
ful for acquiring a proper style, than translating some passage from an 
eminent autiior m our own words, and then comparing what we have written 
with the style of the author. Such an exercise wiH show us our defects, 
will teach us to correct them, and, from the variety of expression which it. 
will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most beautiful. 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile imitation of any author 
whatever. Besire of imitating hampers genius, and ffenerally produces 
stiffness of expression. Thejr who copy an author closely, commonljr copy 
his faults as well as his beauties. It is much better to have something of 
our own, though of moderate beauty, than to shine in borrowed ornaments, 
which v/ill at last betray the poverty of our genius. 

* The student who would see the subiect of style treated with great clearness and 
beauty, will find it treated with much elegance and ability in ** JfaBman''8 Bhetorick. " 
BJs remarks on vivacity of style are particularly recommended to the careful study 
oftheleanier 
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Fifthly, always adapt your* style to the subject, and likewise to the 
capacity of your hearers or readers. When we are to write or to speak, 
we should preyiously fix in our minds a clear idea of the end aimed at ; 
keep tlus steadily in view, and adapt our style to it. f 

Lastly, let not attention to /style engross us ^ so much, as to prevent a 
nigher degree of attention to the thoughts. He is a contemptible writer, 
who looks not beyond the dress of language ; who lays not the chief stress 
upon his matter, and employs not such ornaments of style as are manly, 
not foppish. 
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DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS IN REVISING AND COR- 
RECTING THEIR COMPOSITIONS, BEFORE THEY ARE 
PRESENTED TO THE TEACHER. 

i' 
Bead over your exercise to ascertain, 1. whether the words 
are correctly spelled ; 2. the pauses and capital letters are 
properly used ; 3. that the possessive case is correctly written 
with the apostrophe and the letter s ; 4. the hyphen placed 
between the parts of a compound word, and also used at the 
end of the line when part of the word is in one line and 
another part in the succeeding line (recollecting, in this case, 
that the letters of the same syllaMe mtist all be toritten in the 
same line) ; 5. that the marks of quotation are inserted when 
you have borrowed a sentence or an expression from any one 
else ; 6. whether the pronouns are all of the same number 
with their antecedents, and the verbs of the same number 
with their nominatives ; 7. whether you can get rid of some 
of the " ands " in your exercise, by means of the rules laid 
down in Lesson XX., and whether some other words may 
not be omitted without weakening the expression! and also 



* The change of persons in these roles, if not Bbsolotely faulty. Is certainly inele- 
gant. The language is literally taken from the abridgment of Dr. Blair's Shetorick. 

t Two of the greatest faults that can be committea in writing consist in degrading 
a subject naturally elevated, by low expressions; —and the expressing a mean ox 
trivial idea by high sounding epithets. The former is called Bathot ; — and the lattet 
Bow^bcut. 

The student who wishes for specimens of the variotis kinds of style men. 
tloned above, will find quite a collection of them arranged under their appropriate 
aeads, for examples in rhetoric, in a volume recently prepared by Mrs. L. C. TuthUl. 
and pnntpd and published by S. Babcock, of New Haven, called ^* The Young Ladies* 
Reader. " It was the author's design to insert such specimens in this volume, but he 
tads it necevary to reserve the space which they would occupy for other mattet 
which he deems more important to the completion of his plan. .For the same reason 
he has omitted the specimens which he intended to present in the respective depart* 
meats of Narrative, jOescriptive, Didactic, Pathetic, and Argumentat^e writing. 
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whether jou have introduced all the words necessary for the 
full expression of your ideas ; 8. whether you have repeated 
the same word in the same sentence, or in any sentence near 
it, and have thus been betrayed into a tautology (See Lesson 
XXII.) ; 9. whether you cannot divide some of your long 
sentences into shorter ones, and thereby better preserve the 
unity of the sentence (See Lesson XXXI.) ; and lastly, 
whether part or parts of your exercise may not be diyided 
into separate paragraphs. 

The following rules must also be observed, 

1. No abbreviations are allowable in prose, and nombers (except in 
dates) most be expressed in words, not in figures. 

2. In all cases, excepting where despatch is absolutely necessary, the 
character &, and others or a similar nature, must not he used, but the 
whole word must be written out 

^ 3. The letters of the same syllable must always be written in the same 
line. When there is not room in a line for all the letters of a syllable, 
they must aU be carried into the next line ; and when a word is divided 
by placing one or more of the syllables in one line, and the remainder in 
the following line, the hyphen must always be placed at the end of the 
former line. 

4. The title of the piece must always be in a line by itself, and should 
be written in larger letters than the exercise itself. 

5. The exercise should be commenced not at the extreme left hand of 
the line, but a little towards the right Every separate paragraph should 
also commence in the same way. 

6. The crotchets or brackets which enclose a parenthesis should be 
used as sparingly as possible. Their place may often be supplied by 
commas. 

Suggestions to Teachers with regard to the written exercises 

of Students. 

1. Examine the exercise in reference to all those points 
laid down in the directions for students in reviewing and cor- 
recting their compositions. (See page 303.) 

2. Merits for composition should be predicated on their 
neatness, correctness, (in the particulars stated in the direc 
tions to pupils, page 303), length, style, &c. ; but the highest 
merits should be given for the strongest evidence of intellect 
in the production of ideas, and original sentiments and forms 
of expression. 

3. Words that are misspelt, should be spelled by the whole 
class, and those words which are frequently misspelt should 
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be i*ecorded in a book kept for that purpose, and occasionally 
spelt on the slate by the class. 

4. Keep a book in which the student may have the privi- 
lege to record such compositions as are of superior merit. 
This book should be kept in the hands of the teacher, and re- 
main the permanent property of the institution. This will 
have an excellent eifect, especially if additional merits are 
given for the recording of a composition. 

5. A short lecture on the subject of the composition asr 
signed to a class, shomng its bearings, its divisions, and the 
manner in which it should be treated, will greatly facilitate 
their progress, and interest them in the exercise. 

6. Have a set of arbitrary marks, which should be ex- 
plained and understood by the class, by which the exercise 
should be corrected. This is, in fact, nothing less than a 
method of short hand, and will save the trouble of much 
writing. 

7. Insist upon the point, that the exercise should be writ- 
ten in the student's best hand, with care, and without haste. 
For this purpose, ample time should always be allowed for 
the production of the exercise. A week at least, if not a 
fortnight, should intervene between the assigning and the re- 
quiring of the exercise. Negligence in the mechanical 
execution, will induce the neglect of the more important 
qualities. 

8. Require the compositions to be written on alternate 
pages, leaving one page blank, for such remarks as may be 
suggested by the exercise, or for supplying such words or 
sentences as may have accidentally been omitted. 

9. In correcting the exercises, care" should be taken to 
preserve as much as possible the ideas which the pupil in- 
tended to express, making siich alterations only as are neces- 
sary to give them clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, 
and a proper connexion with the subject, for it is the stu- 
dent's own idea which ought to be " taught how to shoot." 
An idea thus humored will thrive better than one which is 
not a native of the soil. 

10. It is recommended that a uniformity be required in 
the size and quality of the paper of the exercises of the class 
— that the name (real or fictitious) of the writer, together 
with the date and number of the comjposition, Be^placed con- 
spicuously on the back of the exercise. The vnriting should 

26* 
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be plain and without ornament, so that, no room being left; for 
flourish or display, the principal attention of each student may 
be devoted to the language and the sentiments of his perform- 
ances. It is also recommended, that the paper on which the 
exercise is written be a letter sheet folded once, or in quarto 
form, making four leaves or eight pages. This form is of use, 
especially in the earlier 'stages of his progress, because it en- 
ables him more easily to JiU a pcige, and encourages him with 
the idea that he is making progress in his exercise. In the 
writing of compositions, a task to which all students address 
themselves with reluctance, nothing should be omitted by the 
teacher, however trivial it may at first appear, by which he 
may stimulate the student to exertion. 

11. Accommodate the corrections to the style of the stu- 
dent's own production. An aim at too great correctness may 
possibly cramp the genius too much, by rendering the student 
timid and diffident ; or perhaps discourage him altogether, by 
producing absolute despair of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection. For this reason, the. teacher should show the student 
where he has erred, either in the thought, the structure of 
the sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every al- 
teration, as has already been observed, should differ as lit^e 
as possible &om what the student has written ; as giving an 
entire new cast to the thought and expression will leaa him 
into an unknown path not easy to follow, and divert his mind 
from that original line of thinking which is natural to him. 

12. In large institutions, where a class in composition is 
numerous, the teacher may avail himself of the assistance of 
the more advanced students, by requiring them to inspect the 
exercises of the younger. This must be managed with great 
delicacy ; and no allusion be allowed to be made out of the 
recitation room, by the inspector, to the errors or mistakes 
which he has discovered. He should be required to note in 
pencil, his corrections and remarks, and sign his own name 
(also in pencil) to the exercise under that of the writer, to 
show that he is responsible for the corrections. * 



* Instead of a written exercise, the teacher may, with advantage, oeoa- 
tionally present to the student a piece selected from some cood writer; 
requiring hun to present a rhetorical analysis of the same. This analyaia 
should comprehend the following operations : 

Pwsing. 

Punctuation. 
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The preceding exercise is presented merely to show the mode in which, 
in conformity with the suggestions just made, the student's compositionf 
may be corrected. The exercise is one of a class of very young students 
By this example, the teacher will become acquainted with a set of arbi- 
trary marks for the correction of errors, which may easily be explained 
,to a class, and when understood will save the teacher much writing. 
^ Thus, when a word is misspelt or incorrectly written, it will be suffi- 
cient to draw a horizontal line under it, as in the following exercise. If 
a capital is incorrectly used, or is wanted instead of a smaU letter, a short 
perpendicular mark is used. When entire words or expressions are to be 
altered, they are surrounded with black lines, and the correct expression 
is written on the blank page on the left When merely the order of the 
words is to be altered, figures are written oyer the words designating the 
order in which they are to be read. 

Transposition. 

Synonymes, collected, applied^ defined, distinguished, and illustrated. 

Variety of expression, phrases generalized, particularized, translated 
from Latm to Saxon derivatives, and the reverse, expanded, compressed. 

Figures of speech analyzed. 

Students of higher ^ .de may also be exercised in the Logical Analysis 
of the same subject, m ticing me subject with its scope, topics, method, 
and lastly in a Critical Analysis, relating to the choice of words. 

Structure of the sentences. j 

Style. Of these he will ^ve the general charao* 

Eloquence. ter, with a particular analysis. 

Ideas. J 

Errors* 

Beauties. 
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Lxxxn. 

MABKS USED BY F|U[NT£BS IN HHE CORRECTION OB 

PROOF-SHEETS. 

Many mistitkes in printiiig may be avoided, when the printer and the 
writer clearly nnderstand one another. It is thought it yhR be nsefnl to 
present in this Tolome a view of the manner in which proof-sheets are 
corrected. ' 

On die opposite page is a specimen of a proof-sheet, with die ooirec- 
tions npon it A little attention will readily enable the student to nnder- 
stand tne object of the various marks which it contains, particularly if 
taken in connexion with die exphuiation here given. 

An inverted letter is indicated by the character and in the mode repre- 
sented in No. 2. 

When a wrong letter is discovered, a line is drawn through it and the 
proper letter written in the margin, as in No. I. The correction is made 
m the same manner when it is aesired to substitute one word for another. 

If a letter or word is found to be omitted, a caret (A) is put under its 
place, and the letter or word to be supplied is written in the margin ; as in 
Nos. 8 and 19. 

If there be an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insert a 
new clause or sentence, which is too long to admit of being written in the 
side margin, it is customary to indicate by a caret the pla^ of the omis 
sion, or ror the insertion of the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
maigin the sentence to be supplied, connecting it with the caret by a line 
drawn from the one to the other ; as in No. 15. 

If a superfluous word or letter is detected, it is marked out by drawing 
a stroke through it, and a character which stands for the Latin word de& 
Cexpnnge) is written against it in the margin ; as in No. 4. 

The transposition of words or letters is indicated as in the three exam- 
ples marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not sufficient 
space between them, a caret is to be interposed, and a character denoting 
separation to be marked in the margin opposite ; as in No. 6. 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated, they are to be linked 
together, by two marks, resembling parendieses placed horizontally, one 
al^ve and the other beneath the word, as in the manner indicated in 
No. 20. 

Where the spaces between words are too large, this is to be indicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of two marks, as in the case of 
a. word improperly separated, only one is employed ; as in No. 9. 

Where it is desired to make a new paragraph, the appropriate character 
(1) is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and also noted in th^ mar- 
gin opposite ; as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been improperly broken into two paragraphs, the 
parts are to be hooked toother, and the words " no break^ written oppo- 
site in the margin ; as in No. 18. 

if a word or clause has been marked out or altered, and it is afterwards 
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' a Though a variety of opinions exists as to 
the individual by wqom the art of printing was 2^ 
first discovered; yet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the person 3 (^^^ 
who invented cast metal types, haying learned 

9 the art oi -e^ cutting the letters from the Gut- 

5 Q tembergs I, he is also supposed to have been 

6 the first whoengraved on copper plates. The /y 
following testimony is preseved in the family, 

Q by Jo. Fred. Faustus of Ascheffenburg : 

'^T[ y^ Peter Schoefier of Gemshiem, perc^ivinggpc^eov. 
ii>^ his master Fausts design, and being himself 
^bi. I desirous j^ardently^ to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence o^ God) the 
method of fitting ■ (ineidcndi) the characters'^ ^Mt/ 
gj in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 
'/ singly cas^j; instead of bieng cat. He pri- ^el/ 
^*J^ vately ctU maMce«|for the whole alphabet* 
15 Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 
^hat he promised jjeter to give him his only M>f. 
/daug^^r Christina in marriage, a promise ^^^ 
wy^^ ^®. soon after performed.'^ ' p « 

LBut there were many difficulties at first 
with these letters, as there had been before 3<35)ont 
with wooden oneSj the metal being too softs ^l p 
to support the force of the im pression : but 20 ^ 

this defect was soon remedied, by mixing 

8 2 1 ^ .12 

a substance with the metal which sufficiently tv. 

hardened it|," 
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ihonght best to retain it, it is dotted beneath, and the word Mid (Ust it 
stand^ written in the maigin ; as in No. 13, 

The pnnctoation marks are varioosly indicated; — the comma and 
semicolon ara noted in the ^argin with a perpendicohir line on the 
right, as in No. 21 ; the colon and period hare a drde drawn loond 
them, as in the two examples mari^ed No. 5 ; the apostrophe is placed 
between two convergent marks like the letter V, as m No. 11 ; the note 
of admiration and interrogation, as also the parenthesis, the bracket, and 
the reference marks, in the same manner as the apostrophe; the hyphen 
between two perpendicolar lines, as in No 7, and the dash the same as 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters are indicated by three horizontal lines drawn beneath 
them ; small capitals, by two horizontal lines ; Italic by a sing^le line ; with 
the words Cb^., S. Cap,, and ItaL written in the mar^^n. When a word 
is improperly italicised, it should be underscored, and llom. written aeainst 
it in the margin. Examples, illustratiye of all these cases, will be found 
imder No. 3. 

A broken line is indicated by a simple stroke of the pen in the margin^ 
drawn either horizontallr, or as indicated in No. 16. 

A broken letter is indicated by a stroke of the pen drawn under it, and 
a ^ross in the mai^g^n. 

When a letter from a wrong font, that is, of a different size from the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to be noted by passing the pen through it, 
and writing wf. in the margin, as in No. 17. 

A space wMch requires to be depressed is to be marked in the margin, 
by a perpendicular Ime between two horizontal lines, as in No 14. 

Different names are ^ven to the various sizeu>f types, of which the 
following are most used m book printing. ^ 

Pica * AbcdefgWjldnmopqrstuvwxyiz. 

Small Pica. Abcdefghijldmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Long Primer. AbcdefghijUmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois. Abcde%hijklmnopqrstuywxyz. 

Brevier. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Minion. Abcdefe^hijklmnopqrstuvwxye. 

NonpareiL Abcdefgnijkimnopqretnvwxyz. 

Agate. AbedefahUklmnop q n tuv wxy » . 

FmuL Abcde^yhm nopqwta YwayXi 

SiHMBd* Alwdii^[hjniniMi|mnliM iiji. 

As it may be interesting to know the frequency with which some of the 
letters occur, it may here be stated that, in the printer's cases, for every 
hundred of uie letter q there are two hundred of the letter x, four hundred 
of k, eight hundred of £, fifteen hundred of e, four thousand each of t, n, o, 
and 8 J tour thousand two hundred and fifty of a, four thousand five hundred 
of ^, and six thousand of the letter e, 

* The next two sizes of t3rpe larger than the above are called English and 
Great Primer, and all larger than these. Double Pica, two Line Pica^ Three 
Line Pica, Fiiteen Line Pica, &c., according as they exceed the Pica m site. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 

A book is said to be in Folio when one sheet of paper makes 
but two leaves, or four pages. When the sheet makes four 
leaves or eight pages,^t is sard to be in Quarto form ; eight 
leaves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve leaves or twenty- 
four pages, Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves. Octodecimo. These 
terms are thus abbreviated : fol. for folio ; 4to for qusCrto ; 8vo 
for octavo ; 12mo for duodecimo ; 18mo, 248, 32s, 64s, signify 
respectively that the sheet is divided into eighteen, twenty- 
four, &c., leaves. 

The Title-page is the first page, containing the title ; and 
a picture facing it is called the Frontispiece. 

' Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
or ornamental picture, sometimes placed on the title-page of a 
book, sometimes at the head of a chapter, &c. 

The Running-title is the word or sentence at the top of 
every page, generally printed in capitals or Italic letters. 

When the pc^e is divided into several parts by a blank 
space, or a line running from the top to the bottom, each 
<tivision is called a column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling- 
books, newspapers, &c. 

The lellors A, B, C, &c., and A2, A3, &c., at the bottom 
of the page, are marks for directing the book-binder in col- 
lecting and folding the sheets. 

The catch-word is the word at the bottom of the page, on 
the right hand, which is repeated at the beginning of die next, 
in order to show that the pages succeed one another in proper 
order. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. 

The Italic words in the Old and New Testaments are 
those which have no corresponding words in the original He- 
brew or Greek, but they were added by the translators to 
eomplete or explain the sense. 

27 
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LXXXIV. 

OBITUABY NOTICK 

An Obituary Notice is designed to commemorate the tit- 
tues which distinguished an individual recently deceased. 
Writings of this kind are generally fugitive in their charac- 
ter, and seldom^ survive the occasion which called them forth. 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general summary of his 
characten An obituary notice is a kind of writing generally 
confined to periodical publications, and destitute of the dig- 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of memoirs. 

ModeL 

OBITUABY NOTICE OP DB. HATI6N0N. 

The Rev. Francis A. Matignon, D. D., who died on the 19th of Septem 
her. 1818, was born in Paris, November 10th, 1753. Devoted to letters 
ana religion from his earliest yonth, his progress was rapid and his 

Eiety conspicnons. He attracted the notice of the learned faculty, as 
e passed throngh the several erades of classical and theological studies ; 
ana, havine taken the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, he was ordained a 
Priest, on Saturday, the 19th of September, 1778, the very day of the month 
and week, which, forty years after, was to be his last In the year 1782, 
he was admitted a licentiate, and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the college of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this time he was appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the college of Navarre, in which seminary he 
performed his duties tor several years, although his state of health was not 
good. . 

His talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of a Prelate in 
great credit, (the Cardinal De Brienne,) who obtained for him the grant of 
an annuity from the king, Louis the Sixteenth, which was sufficient for all 
his wants, established him in independence, and took away all anxiety for 
the future. But the ways of Providence are inscrutable to the wisest and best 
of the children of men. The revolution, which dethroned his beloved monarch, 
and stained the altar of his God with the blood of holy men, drove Dr. Mat* 
ignon an exile from his native shores. He fled to England, where he re- 
mained several months, and then returned to France, to prepare for a 
voyage to the United States. He landed in Baltimore, and was appointed 
by Bishop Carroll Pastor of the Catholic Church in Boston, at which place 
he arrived August 20th, 1792. 

The talents of Dr. Mati^on were of the highest order. In him were 
united a sound understanding, a rich and vigorous imagination, and a logical 
precision of thought. His learning was extensive, critical, and profound, 
and all his productions were deeply cast, symmetrically formed, and beauti 
fully colored. The fathers of the church, and the great divines of every 
i^ were his familiar friends. His divinity was not merely speculative, nor 
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merely practical ; it was the blended inflnence of thought, feelingi and ae- 
tion. ne had learned divinity as a scholar, taught it as a professor, felt it as 
a worshipper, and diffused it as a faithful pastor. His genius and his virtues 
were unaerstood ; for the wise bowed to his superior knowledze, and the 
humble caught the spirit of his devotions. With the unbeneving and 
doubtful, he reasoned with the mental strength of the apostle Paul ; and he 
charmed back the penitential wanderer with the kindness and affection of 
John the Evangehst. His love for mankind flowed in the purest current, 
and his piety caught a glow from the intensity of his feelings. Rigid ana 
scrupulous to hiniself, he was charitable and indulgent to otlwrs. To youth, 
in a particular manner, he was forgiving and fatherly. With him the tear 
of penitence washed away the stains of error ; for he had cone up to the 
fountains of human nature, and knew all its weaknesses. Many, retrieved 
from foUv and vice, can bear witness how deeply he was skilled in the 
science ot parental government ; that science so little understood, and, for 
want of which, so many evils arise. It is a proof of a great mind, not to be 
soured by..misfortunes nor narrowed by any particular pursuit. Dr. Mat- 
ignon, if possible, grew milder and more indulgent, as he advanced in years. 
The storms of lifeliad broken the heart of the man, but out of its wounds 
gushed the tide of sympathy and universal Christian charity. The woes of 
life crush the feeble, make more stupid the dull, and more vindictive the 
proud ; but the great mind and contrite soul are escpanded with purer be 
nevolence, and warmed with brighter hopes, bv sunering, — knowing, that 
through tribulation and anguish the diadem of the saint is won. 

To nim whose heart has sickened at the selfishness of mankind, and who 
has seen the low and trifling pursuits of the greater proportion of human 
beings, it is sweet and refreshing to contemplate the pnijosopher, delighted 
with the visions of other worlds, and ravished with the harmonies of nature, 
pursuing his course abstracted from fhe bustle around him ; but how much 
nobler is the course of the moral and Christian philosopher, who teaches the 
ways of God to man. He holds a holy communion with Heaven, walks with 
the Creator in the garden at every hour in the day, without wishing to Iiide 
himself. While he muses, the spirit bums within him, and the high influ- 
ences of the inspiration force him to proclaim to the children of men the 
deep wonders oi divine love. 

But this contemplation must give angels pleasure, when they behold this 
purified and elevated being dedicating his services, not to the mighty, not to 
the wise, but to the humblest creatures of sorrow and suffering. Have we 
not seen our friend leaving these sublime contemplations, and entering the 
habitations of want and woe ? relieving their temporal necessities, adminis- 
tering the consolations of religion to the despairing soul in the agonies of 
dissolution ? Yes, the sons of the forest in tne most chilling climates, the 
tenants of the hovel, the erring and the profligate, can bear witness with 
what patience, earnestness, constancy, and imldness, he labored to make 
them Detter. 

In manners. Dr. Matignon was an accomplished gentleman, possessing 
that kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling, which made him study the 
wants and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. He was well acquainted 
witii the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
accomplishments, be forgotten, that he was born and educated in the bosom 
of refinement ; that he was associated with chevaliers and nobles, and was 
patronized by cardinals and premiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to see ecclesiastics mingling in society with philosophers and 
courtiers, and still preserving the most perfect apostolic purity in their 
lives and conversation. The scrutinizing eye of infiael philosophy was upon 
them, and these unbelievers would have hailed it as a triumph, to have 
caught them in the slightest deviation from their professions. But no greater 
proof of the soundness of their faith, or the ardor of their piety, could be 
asked, Uan the fact, that, from all the bishops in France at the commence- 
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ment of the roToIntion, amoimtiiig to one hundred snd fhiity-mght, hut 
three only were found wanting in integrity and good faith, when they wexe 
pnt to the test ; and it was such a test, too, that it conla have been sa{>- 
ported by religion only. In passing such an ordeal, pride, fortitude, phi 
losophy, and even insensibility wonld have failed. The ¥^ole strength of 
human natture was shmnken and blasted, when opposed to the besom of 
the revolntion. Then the bravest bowed in terror^ or fled in affright ; but 
then these disciples of the lowly Jesns taught inankindhow they coud suffer 
fbr his sake. 

Dr. Matignon loved his native conntay, and always expressed the deepest 
Interests in her fortunes and fate ; yet his patriotism never infringed on his 
philantiiropy. He spoke of England, as a great nation which contained 
much to admire and imitate ; and his gratitude kindled at the remembrance 
of British munificence and generosity to the exiled priests of a hostile nation 
of different religious creeds. 

When Dr. Matignon came to Boston, new trials awaited him. His prede* 
cessors in this place wanted either talents, character, or perseverance ; and 
nothing of consequence had been done towards gathering and directing a 
flock. The good people of New England were something more than sus- 
picious on the subject of his success; they were suspicious of the Catholio 
doctrines. Their ancestors, from the settiement of the country, had been 
preaching against the Church of Rome, and their descendants, even the 
most enhghtened, felt a strong impression of undefined and undefinable dis- 
like, if not hatred, towards every papal relation. Absurd and foolish legends 
of the Pope and his religion were m common circulation, and the prejudice 
was too deeply rooted to be suddenly eradicated, or even opposed. It re- 
quired a thorough acquaintance with the world, to know precisely how to 
meet those sentiments of a whole people. Violence and indiscretion would 
have destroyed all hopes of success. Ignorance would have exposed the 
cause to sarcasm and contempt, and enthusiasm, too manifest, would have 
produced a reaction, that would have plunged tiie infant establishment in 
absolute ruin. Dr. Matignon was exactly fitted to encounter all these diffi 
culties. And he saw them, and knew his task, with the discernment of a 
shrewd politician. Witii meekness and humility he disarmed the proud ; 
with prudence, learning, and wisdom, he met the captious and slanderous, 
and so ^ntie and so just was his course, that even tiie censorious forgot to 
watch mm, and the malicious were too cunning to attack one armed so 
strongly in honesty. For four years he sustained the weight of this charge 
alone, until Providence sent him a coadjutor in the person of the present 
excellent Bishop Cheverus, who seemed made by nature, and fitted by edu- 
cation and grace, to soothe his griefs by sympathy, (for he too had suffered,) 
to cheer him by the blandishments of taste and letters, and all congenial 

Eursuits and habits ; and, in fact, they were as far identified as two em- 
odied minds could be. These holy seers pursued their religious pilgrim- 
age together, blessing and being blessed, for more than twenty yeara ; and 
the younff Elisha had received a double portion of the spirit, and worn the 
mantle of his friend and guide, long before the sons of the prophets heard 
the cry of. My father, m/y father, the chariot of Israel an4 the horsemen thereof 
May the survivor find consolation in the religion he teaches, and long be 
kept on his journey, to bless the cruise of oil in the dwellings of poverty and 
widowhood, and to cleanse by the power of God the leprosy of the sinful soul. 
Far from the sepulchre of his fathers repose the ashes of the good and 
great Dr. Matignon ; but his ^rave is not as among strangers, for it was wa- 
tered by the tears of an affectionate flock, and his memory is cherished by 
all who value learning, honor genius, or love devotion. 

The writer of this brief notice offers it, as a faint and rude memorial only 
of the virtues of the man whose character he venerated. Time must as 
suage the wounds of grief before he, who loved him most, and knew him 
best, can attempt his epitaph 
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LXXXV. 

CRITICAL NOTICE. 

Select some biographical work ; state any impression you 
may have received of it as to the age, — the contemporaries, 
— the influence, — the difficulties and advantages of the au 
thor, — the style of his narrative, &c 

Example,* 

I have selected the Life of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, mitten by himself, 
to a late period. The style of the work is simple and concise, which is 
the peculiar characteristic of all ms writings ; indeed, his writing princi- 
pally for the advantage of the people, (though the most elevated ranks 
may be benefited by ms instructions,) accounts for his desire of express 
ing himself in plain and simple language. The first part of the book, 
not being intended for public perusal, is written with more minuteness of 
particulars, than it otherwise would have been ; he even apologizes to his 
son for the familiarity of the style ; observing, that " we do not dress fot 
a private company as for a formal ball." 

Dr. Franklin was remarkable from his youth for persevering and inde- 
fatigable industry. This, with his prudent and renectiqg mind, secured 
him his fame and importance in the world. He early manifested a love 
of learning, which his humble birth and narrow circumstances allowed 
him few opportunities of indulging ; but when they did offer, he never 
suffered them to escape unimproved. He was frugal in his mode of life 
that .he might employ his savings in the purchase of books ; and diligent 
at his work, that he might gain time for his Studies. Thus, all obstacles 
were removed in his pursuit of knowledge. We behold him emerging 
by degrees from obscurity ; then advancing more and more into notice, 
and soon taking a high stand in the estimation of his fellow-citizens. 

He wati continually before the world in various characters. As a natu 
ral philosopher, he surpassed all his contemporaries ; as a politician, he 
adhered to his country during her long struggle for independence, and, 
throughout his political career, was distinguished for his firm integrity 
and skilful negotiations ; as a citizen, his character shines with peculiar 
lustre ; he seems to have examined every thing, to discover how he might 
add to the happiness of his friends. Philadelphia shows with delight the 
many institutions he has founded for her advantage, and boasts of the 
benefits conferred on her sons by his philanthropic zeal. Indeed, to do 
good was the grand aim of his li^e. From the midst of his philosophi- 
cal researches, he descends to attend to the daily interests of his fellow 
creatures ; after bringing down lightning fi-om the clouds, he invents a 
stove for the comfort of men. In the midst of the honors paid him for 

# This is a genuine college exercise, presented at one of our universities 
a few years ago. 

27* 
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his ducovery of the sameneM of ligfatnix^ with electricity, he rejoices in 
the thoaght, that the knowledge of this important fact might oontribate 
to the safety of mankind. 

After his death, even, his example is of ^reat use; to the yonng, his 
self-acqoired learning, which procured for hun the honorary distinctions 
of the European nniyersities and philosophical societies, affords a practi- 
cal illnstration of dbe yalne of perseverance and indnstiy ; his advanced 
years Q^er to the aged an excellent model for the occapation of their 
time. His private life exhibits a splendid catalogue of virtues ; to his 
temperance ne owed his long sojourn upon earth ; to his resolution and 
industry, his wide-spread tame; to his sincerity and moderation, the 
affection of his friends ; to his frugality, the means of benevolence ; and 
to his prudence and integrity, the esteem and approbation of his country- 
men. The temptation of courts, and the favors, heaped upon him by 
princes and nobles, robbed him of none of these virtues. These he re- 
tained, with a contented mind and a dear conscience, till he was sum 
moned to receive his final rewards 



LXXXVI. 

CRmCISM. 

The following criticism by Dr. Blair is here presented that 
the student may understand the principles by which literary 
merit is to be estimated. The subject criticised is No. 41 1 
of the Spectator, written by Mr. Addison; of whom Dr. 
Johnson has said that all who wish to write the English lan- 
guage with elegance should study the pages of Addison. 

<* Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all our senses." 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The author in a few plain 
words lays down the proposition, which he w going to illustrate. A first 
senteoce should seldom be lonff, and never intricate. 

He might have said, oitr sight is the most perfect and the most deughifvL 
But in omitting to repeat the particle the^ he has been more judicious ; for, 
as between perfect and ddighxful there is no contrast, such a repetition is 
unnecessary. He proceeds : 

'* It fills ue mina with the largest variety of ideas, converses with its ob 
lects at the greatest distance, and continues ];he longest in action, without 
being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments.** 

This sentence is remarkably narmonious, and well constructed. It is en 
tirely perspicuous. It is loaded with no unnecessary words. That quality 
of a good sentence, which we termed its unity, is here perfectly preserved. 
The members of it also grow, and rise above each other in sound, till it is 
conducted to one of the most harmonious closes which our language ad 
mits. It is moreover figurative without being too much so for the siibject. 
There is no fault in it whatever, except this, the epithet iarge^ whicn h» 
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tp])lie3 to variety^ is more coiAraonlv applied to extent than to nnmber. It 
18 plain, however, that he employed it to avoid the repetition of the word 
t^reat^ which occurs immediately afterward. 

" The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, 
tnd all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colors ; but, at the same 
time, it is vcrv much straitened and confined in its operations, to the num- 
ber, bulk, and. distance of its particular objects.'* 

But is not every sense confined as much as the sense of feeling, to the 
lumber, bulk, and distance of its own objects ? The turn of expression is 
»lso very inaccurate, requiring the two words, with regard, to be inserted 
after the word opercuioiis, in order to make the sense ^ear and intelligible. 
The epithet partieu/ar seems to be used instead of peculiar; but these 
words, though often confounded, are of very different import. PartictUar 
is opposed to geiieral ; peculiar stands opposed to what is possessed in eom- 
mon with otJiers, 

" Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and may be con- 
sidered as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself 
over an- infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends the largest figures, and 
brings into our reach some of the most remote parts of the universe." 

This sentence is perspicuous, graceful, well arranged, and highly musical 
Its construction is so sinular to toat of the second sentence, that, had it im- 
mediately succeeded it^ the ear would have been sensible of a faulty monot- 
ony. But the interposition of a period prevents this effect. 

'^ It is this sense which furnishes the imagination with its ideas ; so that, 
by the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use promiscu 
ously) I here mean such as arise from visible objects, either when we have 
them actually in our view, or when we call up their ideas into our minds 
by paintings, statues, descriptions, or any the like occasion." 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is not clear. It should 
have been, terms which I shall use promiscuously ; since the verb iise does 
not relate to the pleasures of the imagination, but to the tenhs, fancy and 
ima^nation^ which were meant to be 8ynon3rmous. To call a painting or 
a statue an occasion, is not accurate ; nor is it very proper to speak of 
calling up ideas by occasions. The common phrase, any such mecms, would 
have been more natural. 

** We cannot indeed have a single image in the fancy, that did not make 
its first entrance through the sight ; but we have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compounding those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties or picture and vision, that are most agreeable to the ima^n- 
ation ; for, by this faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining 
nimself with scenes and landscapes more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compass of nature." 

In one member of this sentence there is an inaccuracy in syntax. It is 
proper to say, altering and compounding tJwse images which we have otics 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision. But we cannot with 
propriety say, retaining them ifUo all tJie varieties ; yet the arrangement 
requires this construction. This error might have been avoided by arrang- 
ing the passage in the following manner : " We have the power of retaining 
those images which we have once received ; and of altering and com- 
pounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision." The latter 
part of the sentence is .clear and elegant. 

" There are few words in the English language, which are employed in 
a more loose and uncircnmscribed sense than uose of the fancy and the 
miagination." 

Except when some assertion of consequence is advanced, these little 
words, tt is and there are, ought to be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. 
The two first words of this sentence, therefore, should have been omitted. 
flie article prefixed to fancy and imagination ought also to have bcea 
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omitted, since he does not mean the powers of the fanof and the imagina* 
tion^ but the words only. The sentence should have ran thus: "Few 
words in the English language ore employed in a more loc»e and nncir 
cumscribed sense than fancy and imagination/' 

*' I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the notion of these . 
two words, as I intend to make use of them in the thread of my following 
speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly what is the subject 
which I proceed upon. 

The words >E2; and determine, though they may appear so, are not synony 
mous. We fix^ what is loose ; we determine, wnat is uncircumscribed. 
They, may be viewed, therefore, as applied here with peculiar delicacy. 

The notion of these words ^ is rather harsh, and is not so commonly used 
as tJte meaning of these words. As I iivtend to make use of them in the 
thread of my speculations, is evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor is im 
properly mixed with woras in their literal sense. The sttbjeet which I pro- 
ceed upon is an ungraceful close of a sentence ; it should have been, the 
aubjeci upon which J proceed. 

'* I must therefore desire him to remember, that, by the pleasures of im 
agination, I mean only such pleasures as arise origixudly firom sight, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kinds.*' 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar to the preceding. I mean 
only such pleasures, the adverb only is not in its proper place. It is not in 
tended here to qualify the verb Tnean, but such pleasures ; and ought there 
fore to be placed immediately after the latter. 

"• My desi^ bein^, first of all, to discourse of those primary pleasures ^ 
the imagination^ wnich entirely proceed from such objects as are before 
our eyes ; and, m the next place, to speak of those secondary pleasures of 
the imagination, which flow from the ideas of visible objects, when the ob 
iects are not actually before the eye. but are called up into our memories, 
or formed into agreeable visions oi things, that are either absent or fio 
titious." 

Neatness and brevity are pecnliaiMy requisite in the division of a subject 
This sentence is somewhat clogged by a tedious phraseolo^.* My design 
being, first of all, to discourse — in the next place to speak q^such objects as 
are before our eyes — things that are other aosent or fictitious. Several words 
might have been omitted, and the style made more neat and compact. • 

*^ The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent^ are not so 
gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding." 

This sentence is clear and elegant. 

" The last are indeed more preferable, because they are founded on some 
new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man ; yet it must be con- 
fessed, that those of tne imagination are as great and as transporting as the 
other." 

The phrase, more preferable, is so palpable an inaccuracy, that we wonder 
how it could escape the observation of Mr. Addison. The proposition, con* 
tained in the last member of this sentence, is neither clearly nor elegantly 
expressed. Jt must be confessed, that tlujse of the im^igination are as great 
aim as transporting as the other. In the bednning of mis sentence he had 
called the pleasures of the understanding the last; and he concludes with 
observing, that those* of the imagination are as great and transporting as 
the other. Beside that the other makes not a proper contrast with tlie last, 
it is left doubtful whether by the other are meant the pleasures of Uie un- 
derstanding, or the pleasures of sense ; though witiiout doubt it was intend 
ed to refer to the pleasures of the understanmng only. 

'* A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a demonstration ; 
and a description in Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter in 
Aristotle." 

This is a good illustration of what he had been asserting, and is expressed 
-with that elegance, by which Mr. Addison is distmguished. 
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'< Besides, the pleasures of the imagination have this advantage abore 
those of the understanding, that they are more obyioos and more easy to bt 
acquired." 

This sentence is unexceptionable. 

** It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." 

Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we must remark a small inac 
curacy. A scene cannot be siud to enter; an itctor enters ; but a scenv 
appears or presents itself. 

" The colors paint themselves on the fancy, with very little attention of 
thou^t or application of mind in the beholder." 

This is beautifiU and elegant, and well suited to those pleasures of the 
imagination of which the author is treating. 

"We are struck, we know not how, with the symmetry of amy thin'^ we 
see ; and immediately assent to the beauty of an object, without inquiring 
into the particular causes and occasions oi it" 

We assent to the truth of a proposition ; but cannot with propriety be 
said to assent to the beauty of an ooject. In the conclusion, partictdar and 
occ€tsions are superfluous words ; and the pronoun »^ is in some measure 
ambiguous. 

" A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures that 
the vulgar are not capable of receiving." 

The term poUte is oftener applied' to manners, than to the iniagination. 
Th6 use of that instead of which^ is too common with Mr. Addison. Ex- 
cept in cases where it is necessary to avoid repetition, whMi is preferable 
to that, and is undoubtedly so in the present instance. 

" He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a description ; and often 
feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect ef fields and meadows, than 
another does in the possession. - It gives him indeed a kind of property in 
every thing he sees ; and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of nature 
adnunister to his pleasures : so that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another light, and discovers in it a multitude of charms that conceal them 
selves from tne g^eneraUty of mankind." 

'This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmonious. We most, however, ob 
serve a slight inaccuracy. It gives him a kind of property — ^to this it there 
is no antecedent in the whole paragraph. To discover its connexion, we 
must look back to the third sentence preceding, which begins with a man 
of a polite imagincUion. This phrase, polite imagination, is the only an- 
tecedent to which it can refer ; and even this is not a proper antecedent, 
since it stands in the genitive case as the qualification only of a man. 

" There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle and innocent, 
or have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal : every diversion 
they take is at the expense of some one virtue or another, and their very 
first step out of business is into vice or folly." 

This sentence is truly elegant, musical, and correct. 

*' A man should endeavor, therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent 
pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into them with safety, and 
fijad in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take." 

This also is a good sentence and exposed to no objection. 

" Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do not require such 
a bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious employments ; nor, at 
tlie same time, suffer the mind to sink into that indolence and remissness, 
which are apt to accompany our more sensual delights ; but like a gentle 
exercise to the faculties, awaken from sloth and idleness, without putting 
tibem upon any labor or difficulty." • 

The becinning of this sentence is incorrect. Of this nature, says he, are 
tJtose of me imagination. It might be asked, of what nature ? For the 
preceding sentence had not described the nature of any class of pleaAuifes. 
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He hftd said that it was eyery man^s duty to make the sphere of his inno- 
cent pleasures as extensive as possible, that within this sphere he might 
find a safe retreat and laudable satisfaction. The- transition, therefore, is 
loosely made. It would have been better, if he Imd said, *' this advanta^ 
we grain," or " this satisfaction we enjo^," by means of the pleasures of tae 
imagination. The rest of the sentence is correct 

" We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are more conducive 
to health than those of the understanding, which are worked out by diat 
of thinking, and attended with too violent a labor of the brain. 

Worked oia by dint of thinkings is a phrase which borders too nearly on 
the style of common conversation, to be admitted into polished composition. 

** Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly 
influence on the body, as well as the mind, and not only serve to clear and 
brighten the imagination, but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, 
and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where he particu- 
larly aissuades him from knotty and subtile disauisitions, and advises him 
to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as 
histories, fables, and contemplations of nature.'* 

' In the latter of these two periods a member is out of its place. Where 
he particuiarly dissuades him, from htoUy and subtile disquisitiot^St ought 
to precede has not thought it improper to prescribey ifC. 

*^I have in this paper, by way to introduction, settled the notion of those 
pleasures of the imagination, which are the subject of my present under- 
taking, and endeavored by several considerations to recommend to my 
readers the pursuit of those pleasures : I shall in my next paper examine 
the several sources from whence these pleasures are derived." 

These two concluding sentences furnish examples of proper collocation 
of circumstances. We formerly showed that it is difficult so to dispose 
them, as not to embarrass the principal subject Had the following inci- 
dentai circumstances, by way of introduction — by severed considerations— in 
this paper — in the next paper, ht&a. placed in any other situation, the sen- 
tence would have been neither so neat, nor so clear, as it is on the present 
eoDStruction. 



Lxxxvn. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
Example, 

BIANCA CAPELLO. 

Bianco, descended from the noble house of the Capelli, at Venice, and 
laughter of Bortolomeo Capello, was bofn in 1545. Her childhood and 
flarly youA passed in the retirement of her father's palace, where, aefcord- 
mg to the custom of the country, she conversed only with her family and 
relation^ 

Opposite to the palace of the Capelli was the house of the Salviati, 
where, in 1565, Bianca, having entered her twentieth year, attracted, by 
the charms of her person, the attention of a young J^lorentine, by the 
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name of Pietro Baonaventuri, whose birth was obscure, and who served 
ill the family of the Salviati in the capacity of a clerk. Indebted more to 
nature than to fortune, possessing a tine person, insinuating manners, 
and an aspiring temper, Pietro secured the affections of Bianca, and they 
were privately married. It is not our present purpose to pursue i;^e nar- 
rative of her adventures, which finally led to a separation from her hus- 
band, nor the story of her connexion with the house of Medici. Leaving 
these details to the historian, we propose to present merely those traits of 
her character by which she was peculiarly distinguished. 

On a survey of the life of Bianca Capello, whatever may be thought of 
the qualities of her heart, which, it must be confessed, are doubtful, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the powers of her mind, by which, amidst 
innumerable obstacles, she maintained, undiminished, through life, that 
ascendancy which her personal charms had first given her over the affec- 
tions of a capricious prince. The determination and perseverance with 
which she prosecuted her plans, sufficiently testify her energy and talents : 
if, in effecting the end proposed, she was little scrupulous respecting the 
means, the Itplian character, the circumstances of the times, the disad- 
vantages attending her entrance into the worldj subjected to artifice, and 
entangled in fraud, must not be forgotten. Brought up in retirement and 
obscurity, thrown at once into the most trying situations, her prudence, 
her policy, her self-government, her knowledge of the human mind, and 
the means of subjecting it, are not less rare than admirable. She pos- 
sessed singular penetration in discerning characters, and the weaknesses 
of those with whom she conversed, which she skilfully adapted to her 
purposes. By an eloquence, soft, insinuating, and powerful, she prevailed 
over her friends; while, by ensnaring them in their own devices, she 
made her enemies subservient to her views. Such was the fascination of 
her manners, that the prejudices of those by whom she was hated, yielded, 
in her presence, to admiration and delight: nothing seemed too arduous 
for her talents ; inexhaustible in resource, whatever she undertook she 
found means to accomplish. If she was an impassioned character, she 
was uniformly animated by ambition. In her first engagement with 
Buonaventnri, she seems to have been influenced by a restless enterpris- 
ing temper, disgusted with inactivity, rather than by love : through every 
scene of her connexion with the duke, her motives are sufficiently obviAis. 
With a disposition like that of Bianca, sensibility and tenderness, tho 
appropriate virtues of the sex, are not to be expected. Real greatness 
has in it a character of simplicity, with which subtlety and craft are 
wholly incompatible : the genius of Bianca was such as fitted her to take 
a part in political intrigues, to succeed in courts, and rise to the pinnacle 
of power ; but, stained with cruelty, and debased by falsehood, if her tal- 
ents excite admiration, they produce no esteem ; and while her accom- 
plishments -dazzle the mind, they fail to interest the heart. 

Majestic in stature, beautiful in her person, animated, eloquent, and in- 
sinuating, she* commanded all hearts j a power of which the tranquillity 
and silence of her own enabled her to avail herself to the utmost III 
health impaired her beauty at an early period ; many portraits of her re- 
main, in all of which she is represented as grand-duchess, when the first 
bloom of her charms had faded. A beautiful portrait of her, in the ducal 
robes, is preserved in the palace of the Capelli, at Padua ; several are 
likewise to be found in the Palazzo Pelti, at Florence ; and one, also, said 
to be still superior, in PalaszQ Caprara, at Bologna. • 
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Lxxxvin. 

COLLEGE EXERCISES.* 

The preceding lessons, it is thought, contain most, if not all, 
of the principles necessary to be understood by the student to 
prepare him for the performance of such exercises as are 
generally prescribed in an academic course. The following 
specimens of the exercises of. those to whom academic honors 
have been awarded, are presented, with the hope that they 
may be useful to those who may hereafter have similar exer- 
cises to perform. 

CONEERENCE, COLLOQUY, AND DIALOGUE. 

A Conference is a discoarsing between two or more, for the purpose of 
instmction, consultation, or deliberation ; or, it may, in a technic^ sense, 
be defined, an examination of a subject by comparison. It is a species 
of conversation, and is generally confined to particular subjects and des- 
criptions of persons. 

A Dialogue signifies a speech between two persons. It is mostly ficti- 
tious, and is written as if it were spoken. It is always formal and contains 
an assertion or question with a reply and a rejoinder. 

A Colloquy is a species of dialogue. It literally signifies, the act of 
talking togetner and is not confined to any particular number of persons 
nor subjects. 

Example of a Theme, 

"Est Deua in nobis." Ovm, Lib. I. 

Metaphysical speculations are, of all others, the most wild and most ex- 
posed to error. The relation between volition and action, mind and body, 

* The specimens and models here presented, are taken, by Hie consent 
of the respective authors, from the files of one of our most respectable uni- 
versities. To the highlv respected President of that university, the author 
is greatly indebted for the kind facilities rendered, by which he was enabled 
to examme the files of that institution, and to select such as he had been 
permitted to copy. He does not, however, consider himself autiiorized 
more particularly to name the institution nor its presiding officer. It is 
due, also, to the gentlemen whose juvenile exercises he has been permitted 
here to present, to state, that their reluctant permission has been ^ven with 
tlie understanding that their names will not be mentioned in connexion 
with the exercises. The question may, perhaps, be asked, why exercises 
of this kind are presented at all. To this the author replies, that a know- 
ledge of what has been done on imy given occasion cannot be without its 
use to those who are called upon to exert their talents on anv similar occa 
sion ; and if any of the following exercises should be considered as speci 
mens, rather than models, the author can only say, that he deems examples 
of this kind, whiph can be emulated by the student, more encouraging tnao 
faultless models. It is the business of the teacher to infose that spirit which 
ahall adopt as its motto, •— " Esxelsior.^* 
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the dedsire inflnence of the former on the motions of the latter, and how 
this intercourse obtains, are subtleties, the investigation of which has ever 
baffled the ingenuity of philosophers. Nor is reasoning on this subject 
in any respect coficlusive. It sets out from hypothethis, and, instead of 
leading to any just conclusions, usually leaves the inquirer in a labyrinth 
of doubt 

In spite of these obstacles, however, there is something in the mind of 
man that takes a delight in diving into these mysteries \ a curiosity which 
IS always alive and restless, grasping at mfn^ hidden truth ; a fancy that 
is prone to explore an unknown path, — -Tnat loves to float in whimsical 
reveries. ** Est Deus in nobis." 

On our first introduction to this world, whether our minds are free from 
ideas and vacant, ^ like a piece of white paper," as Mr. Locke quaintly 
phrases it; and, if this be the fact, whether, as originally cast by the crea- 
tor, they differ as widely in quality, as the various kinds of white paper 
from the mill; — are questions which have not yet been determined. 
When we contemplate society, we are struck with ^he'diversities of char* 
acter which it discloses. We ask ourselves, how it happens, that such 
varieties of genius exist; how it is, that, one person has a mathematical, 
another a poetical turn of mind; that one has an imagination, that 
"•bounds from earth to heaven, and sports in the clouds," and another 

Cesses a mind .that gropes in the deepest recesses of philosophy, and 
IS to conceive the most abstruse truth. We wonder tor a while, and 
presently conclude, that all the peculiarities of each mind are coeval with 
Its existenccf and impressed by the Deity. 

For my own part, although I consider these speculations to be as unin- 
portant, as they are doubtful, they frequentlv find an indulgence in my 
mind. Nor are they altogether fruitless. They answer the purpose of a 
romance. They amuse tne imagination, and occupy the vacant thought 
of a leisure hour. I am inclined to the belief, that, as our minds may be 
considered to emanate from the same creative spirit, they bear a nearer 
resemblance to each other than we are apt to imagine. It is probable 
that our minds are all equally endowed, and, at first, are precisely the 
same. That they are susceptible of like impressions. And if a case be 
supposed, where, two persons could be brought up in such a manner, that 
every external circumstance, having the least effect on the senses, could 
be precisely the same to each, that their dispositions would be in all res 
pects similar ; indeed, the men would be perfectly alike. This hypothesis 
IS reconcilable with the maxim (under existing circumstances) that na 
two persons were ever in every respect alike. For, in the earliest state of 
the mind, it is so susceptible of impressions, that the slightest circum- 
stances vary its direction and chara(;ter. Frivolous causes produce the 
most important and lasting effects. Whence, we may readily account for 
the numberless shades of character, as resulting, not from an original 
difference in minds, but from the secret operation of physical causes. 

It is curious to observe the relation between the senses of seeing and 
hearing, and the mind, and how sensibly the imperfections of the former 
tend to sharpen the faculties of the latter. So unifoim has this rule held 
within the circle of my own acquaintance, that I am apt to conceive one*8 
intellectual powers merely from a knowledge of his faculties of sight 
One who is near-sighted, for example, usually possesses mental powers 
that are clear and nervous. In him, on the contrary, whose vision is 
bounded only by the horizon, we should look for a mind capable of pleas- 

28 
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ing in the arts of poetry and fiction ; for he embraces at a jg^Iance all flie 
beauties of nature. A retentive memory is also naturally associated with 
one who hears and sees with difficulty. Thus, by a little refinement, (I 
think reasonably.) we may refer the different faomties of the mind to the 
construction oi the senses. The different bearings of these causes are 
obvious. They prove the importance of acquiring a habit of close think* 
ing. He who hears and sees with difficulty, treasures up what he learns 
with care. A partial blindness invites contemplation. A man is not 
liable to have his attention difracted by frivolous events. They are in 
some measure shut out He finds a study everywhere. 

JExample of a Conference** 

PubUc Amusemmts, Splendid Rdigious Ceremonies, Warlike Breparahont 
and Display, and a Rigid Police, as means of Despotic Power, 

* PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

« 

Various as are the means by which an individual may acquire despotic 
power over a nation ; none are more easy in their application, or more 
efiectual in their resiUts, than the mere act of providing and supporting, 
what, in such cases, are most erroneously called public amusements. 
Public amusements ! yes, — let but your tyrant, who would lord it with 
impunity, open his theatres, provide his shows, and procure every thing 
that can please the fancy, and delight the eyes and ears of the people, 
then he may rest in security, for those whom he would make slaves are 
placed upon the broad road that leadeth backward to darkness, but never 
onwards to light They may pause at first, but the fatal charm soon over- 
comes their strength, and, blind to all 6vil consequences, they plunge 
madly on in pursuit of present pleasure. ^ 

It is easy to show how the people are so readily and so fatally de- 
ceived, — it requires few examples and little reasoning to prove that 
temptations are strong, indulgence ruinous, the truth is vmtten within, 
legibly upon our hearts. 

I cannot, however, pass over this subject without calling your attention 
to one of the most instructive, the most splendid, and, at the same time, 
most appalling portions of histonr, the latter days of the Roman Empire. 
We have before us a nation that. has raised itself from obscurity to gran- 
deur. — that has exchanged the name of exiles and vagabonds for the 
proud title of conquerors and sovereigns of the world ; yet, in this very 
people, in their proudest day, we can trace the seeds of corruption. 

They had early acquired a taste for public amusements, that had ever 
been gaining strength, and that was soon to be employed as the certain 
means of working their destruction. 

The Roman frame retained as yet too much of its former strength and 
vigor to be roughly handled. An attempt to force chains upon it would 
have called form a third Brutus full of the fire and patriotism of his an- 
cestors. They who aimed at the imperial purple, knew thip, and, avoiding 
all violence, sought to accomplish their designs by craft and subtlety. 
Roman citizens, in their amusements, had already reached the limits, 
which cannot be passed with impunity j the only work that remained for 

* One part only of this Conference is presented. 
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tyrann J was to lead them beyond these limits, and to foster their growing 
carelessness and inattention to their dearest interests. This step was 
soon taken. Theatres were opened in all quarters of the city,, loaded 
with every embellishment that the imagination could suggest, or that un- 
bounded wealth could procure. /We need not enter into a detail of these 
amusements ; it sufficeth our purpose to point out how readily the people 
fell into the snare, and how speedily and entire was the ruin that followed. 
As had been rightly conjectured, the people soon gathered in crowds to 
these exhibitions, — they passed almost meir whole lives within the walls 
of the circus, utterly regardless of all that was transacted in the world 
without 

Those who had made this deadly preparation, who had tempted a na- 
tion to its ruin, now hastened to miprove the opportunities they had 
acquired. Not in secresy and fear, but openly, and with full confidence, 
they proceeded to fasten their chains upon a slumbering people. And 
history informs us how complete was their success, — " Rome, Kome im- 
perial, bows her to the shock," — the work, of her slavery was finished, — 
the entrance of the Goth into her gates was a mere change of masters, 
•for she long before had fallen and was conquered. 

The case we have just cited is a remarkable one, — few events in his- 
torv can compare wiu it, — ye^ for all that, it is not to be rejected as an 
nnfair and too highly colored illustration of the truth of our positions. 
There is nothing in it unnatural, there is nothing improbable, and should 
the like circumstances at any time occur, I had almost said a child might 
predict the ruin that would ensue. 

When it can be shown how business and pleasure, attention and remiss- 
ness, can go hand in hand together ; in short, when we shall see a nation 
utterly devoted to amusements, and, at the same time, awake to all its in- 
terests, then we may be ready to give our example and positions to the 
wind. 

\Example of a CoUoquyJ* 

Difference of Manners in Ancient Borne and Modem Civilized States. 

To a careful and attentive observer of human nature, the history of 
mankind presents an interesting and instructive but mournful picture. 
It teaches him that man is everywhere the same; but however the picture 
may be varied by circumstances, however dificrent the light in which it is 
viewed, the leadmg features remain ever the same. In no portion of an- 
cient history are we more struck with this important fact than in that of 
Rome. In considering the manners of that people, great care should be 
taken that we do not permit the classical associations of our boyhood to 
give us a too favorable opinion of their character ; and again, that we do 
not run into the opposite, but less probable error, of depreciating their real 
worth. Cold, indeed, must be the heart, and dull the understanding, that 
can contemplate unmoved the history of the Eternal City, which, after 
all, has done its part towards communicating to the world civilization and 
Dhilosophy. It requires no extraordinary stretch of the imagination to 
marshal before us, in patriotic array, those venerable magistrates, who, 
atmquilly seated in their curule chairs, defied the fury of Brennus and 

* One part only of this Colloquy is presented. 
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his barbarian hordes ; or to hear Cicero declaiming with honest indig^iA- 
tion against the vices and insolence of Anthony and Verres. Yet, our 
admiration must gradually subside, when we reflect, that the gloiy with 
which thev were sorrounded, was purchased by the misery and degrada- 
tion of millions. Did we see the Romans in their true colors, we should 
perceive that they were in reality a selfish, perfidious, cruel, and supersti- 
tions race of barbarians, endued with the scanty and doubtful virtues of 
savage life, but defqnned by more than its ordinary excesses, and whose 
original purity of manners and good faith among themselves did not en- 
dure a moment longer than it enabled them to subdue the rest of man- 
kind. Of the many mistakes which our classical fondness for the Homans 
have led us into respecting them, there is not a greater or more unfounded 
one than the high opinion we are apt to entertain of their domestic habits. 
The Queen of Cities, throned upon her seven hills, in marble majesty, 
the mistress of a world conquered by tiie valor of her sons, is a picture 
of our imagination, which we are unwilling to spoil by filling up all its 
parts with too curious accuracy. Certain it is that information enough is 
to be obtained from Boman authors to prepare us for a scene of much 
more moderate splendor in the capital of Italy. From them we may^ 
learn that all the points upon which the imagination reposes with so 
much complacency and delight, are perfd^tly consistent with misery, dis- 
order, and filth. We may leam, that though their Venus never attracted 
public notice in a hooped' petticoat, and though their Apollo never dashed 
in a blue swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, yet, that the costume of 
the day, whatever it might be, was pretty gener^ly bestowed upon their 
deities. We may leam, that the Bomans, with all their wealth and power, 
and ingenious luxury, enjoyed but little real cleanliness and comfort. 
More of that most desirable and excellent article, comfort, may be had 
by any one among us, than could have been enjoyed by a Roman noble, 
who rode in carriages without springs, or on saddles without stirrups, or 
dined without knives and forl^, or lived in rooms without chimneys. 
And, having duly weighed these and similar points of minute history, we 
may bring ourselves to adopt more sober views of the magnificence of 
ancient ^me, and of an ancient Roman. In spite of their admiration 
for Grecian manners, the Romans were ill-calculated for every elegant 
pursuit After abandoning the rigid virtues by which Cincinnatus reached 
the summit of ^lory, they gave way to a corruption of manners, and an 
insatiable rapacity, which would have remained a solitary example of hu- 
man depravity, had not revolutionary France exhibited scenes still 'more 
horrid and revolting. The tyranny of the Romans, and of the French 
under Bonaparte, is stamped with tne same horrid features, the same un- 
bounded and unprincipled lust of dominion rendered both the disturbers 
of human repose. By the pride and avidity of the descendants of Romu- 
lus, Greece was stripped of her pictures and statues ; bv the rapacity and 
avidity of the Directorial Government, and that Jacobin General, Italy 
was robbed of these identical statues, and of paintings more exquisitely 
beautiful even than those of Zeuxis or Apelles. If to plunder the van- 
auished of every thing that can contribute to the comfort, instruction, or 
tne ornament of society be an object of merited censure, both nations are 
equally culpable, both equally tyrants and robbers. The ravager, the ex- 
terminator, Verres, was not worse than many others of the Roman Pro- 
consuls. Who can read the Verrine orations and not curse from his 
heart this cruel and rapacious people ? The money of the unhappy Si- 
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dlians foniuf its way to his coffers, and their grain, whilst they were 
starving, into his granaries. The axes of his lictors were hlonted oa 
their necks, and the favor of being put to death at a single blow was sold 
at a heavy price. Turn we from the cruelty, injustice, and rapacity of 
Verres 1 As we turn our eyes from the extortions of the Sicilian Prstor, 
they may perchance light upon the newspapers of the day, and they will 
tliere find scenes equally infamous and deplorable. The deeds of Verres 
stand not alone in the history of the world. What think we of those 
slaughtered at Vicksburg ? " It was in vain that the unhappy men cried 
out. We are American citizens ; the bloodthirsty mob, deaf to all they 
could urge in their own defence, ordered the infamous punishment to dq 
inflicted. Thus were innocent American citizens pnblidy murdered, 
while the only words they uttered amidst their cruel sufferings were, 
"• We are American citizens." " O Liberty ! O sound once delightful to 
every American ear ! sacred privilege of American citizenship ! Once 
sacred, now trampled upon." Tell me not that the storms which now 
agitate the surface of our institutions are preferably to the calm unruffled 
sea of despotism in Russia and Austria ; give me the despotism of a 
Nicolas and a Mettemich, nay, evon the tyranny of a Nero, or a Caligula, 
any thing but the despotism and tyranny of an infuriated mob. 

The taste for gladiatorial murder, prevalent in Rome for centuries, and 
often indulged to the most extravagant excess, implies so wide a devia- 
tion iirom the common feelings and principles of humanity, that it is to 
be regarded as an important fact, in the moral history of man. Moralists 
will tell us that the truly brave are never cruel ; but to this the Roman 
^jnpitheatres say, No. There sat the conquerors of the world coolly to 
enjoy the torture and the death of men who had never' offended them. 
Twice in one day came the matrons and senators of Rome to the butchery ; 
and, when glutted with bloodshed, the Roman ladies sat down in the wet 
arena, streaming with the blood of their victims, to a luxurious supper. 
J3ut enough of these humiliating details. 

The moral to be derived from Roman history, if properly applied, is 
most excellent, and cannot be too often, nor too strongly inculcated. It 
is that the loss of civil liberty involves a destruction of every feeling 
which distinguishes man from the inferior part of the creation, leaving 
his faculties to vegetate in indolence or to becoine brutalized by sensuali- 
ty j that public opinion, when suffered to waste its energies in wild ap- 
plause of faction or t^rranny, may become one of the most subservient 
instruments of oppression, and even bow its neck to the ground ere the 
foot of the tyrant be. prepared to tread upon it 



ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, THESIS, 

An Essay, literally means nothing more than a trial, or an 
attempt. It is sometimes used to designate in a specific man-> 
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ner an author's attempt to illustrate any point. It is com- 
moilly applied to small detached pieces, which contain only 
the general thoughts of a writer on any given subject, and 
afford room for amplification into details. Some authors 
modestly used the term for their connected and finished en- 
deavours to elucidate a doctrine.* 

A Treatise f is more systematic than an Essay. It treats 
on the subject in a methodical form, and conveys the idea of 
something labored, scientific, and instructive. 

A Tract t is only a species of small treatise, drawn up 
upon particular occasions, and published in a separate form. 

A Thesis is a position or proposition which a person ad 
vances, and offers to maintain, or which is actually maintained 
by argument. 

Essays are either moral, political, philosophical, or Uteraiy ; they an 
the cmde attempts of the youth to digest his own thonp^hts, or they are 
the more mature attempts of the man to communicate his thoughts to 
others. Of the former description are prize Essays in schools, and «f the 
latter are the Essays innumerable which have been published on every 
subject since the days of Bacon. 

Treatises are mostly written on ethical, political, or speculative sub- 
jects, such as Fenelon's, Milton's, or Locke's " Treatise on Education," 
I)e Lolme's " Treatise on the Constitution of England." 

Tracts s^ ephemeral productions, mostly on political and religious 
f ubjects, which seldom survive the occasion which gave them birth. Of 
this description are the pamphlets which daily issue from the press for or 
against the measures of government, or the public measures of any par- 
ticular party. 

The £8say*is the most popular mode of writing; it suits the writer 
who has not talent or inclination to pursue his inquiries farther, and it 
suits the generality of readers, who are amused with variety and super- 
ficiality. The Treatise is adapted for the student, who will not be con- 
tented with the superficial Essay, when more ample materials are witbin 
his reach. 

The Tract is formed for the political or religions partisan, and receives 
its interest from the occurrence of the motive. The Dissertation inter- 
ests the disputant ( See Dissertation^ page 334.) 

* See Locke's " Essay on the Understanding," and Beattie's *' Essay on 
Truth." \ 

t Treatise and Tract have both the same derivation, from the Latin trako^ 
to draw, manage, or handle, and its participle, traetus. 
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ExarmU \st of an Essay, 

LITEBATURE. 

The developement of mind, the exertions of talent, the labors of indns- 
try, are all saojects intimately interwoven with the mor^ character of a 
rational and accountable being. It is a curious and interesting investiga- 
tion to trace the history of man, as he emerges from a state of nature, and 
passes through the successive gradations, from mere animal existence, 
to a state of refined civilization and moral culture. And it is equally 
delightful to the man of letters, to behold the effects of learning in its 
various stages, in amending the inward state of mankind, as the refine- 
ments pf luxury add to their external convenience. 

It is a common remark with the historian, that the discovery of the use 
of iron is the first step from savage to civilized life. The remark is just, 
but must be received in a limited sense ; for there is an internal as well as 
external history ; a history of mind as well as of matter ; an intellectual 
civilization distinct from the history of nations, and independent of the 
combinations of beauty of figure and of color. What iron is to the animal 
nature of man, literature is to his intellectual condition. The former sup- 
plies him with the means of defence, enables him to overcome the debility 
of his organic powers, and endues him with factitious strength, as useful 
as that which nature has conferred. The latter preserves the acquisitions 
of the former, guides its operations, concentrates its usefulness, and enables 
him to avail himself of the achievements of ^nius struggling ^vith the 
inertness of matter, or fettered by the restrictions of ignorance and bar- 
barity. The history of Uterature is the history of the noblest powers of 
man. There is a sameness in savage life, which affords but little interest 
to speculation ; and confines the investigations of the philosopher and man 
of observation within narrow limits. The scope of his abilities is narrow 
and contracted. The construction of rude implements, the provision of 
the necessaries of life, the strifes, collisions, and bitter feuds of hostile and 
ambitious chiefs, deficient in interest, because deficient in incidents ; the 
simple tales of love or the sombre stories of licentiousness, these form the 
material of the history of nations, upon whom science has never beamed, 
nor literature shed its renovating rays. In the relation of these incidents, 
there is no history of miW, no account of the progress of intellect, further 
than what is observed in the ingenuity of mechanical contrivance, limited 
by the ignorance of the properties of things. But the invention of letters, 
preceded by the mysticism of hieroglyphic symbols, gave a new face to 
the world ; enlarged the subjects, of knowledge, and changed man from a 
mere animal to an intellectual being. The history of literature, from the 
invention of letters to the present day, involves all ihat is interesting in 
the history of man. To what purpose would the divine gifts of speech 
and reason have been conferred, unless the monuments of their achieve- 
ments should have more stability than could exist as they float on 'the 
recollections of a single generation. The animal nature of man might, 
so f&r as posterity is concerned, be considered the nobler because the more 
permanent part of his being. The structures which his hands have reared, 
though still amenable to the laws of decay, would survive the shocks of 
ages, whilQ no monument would exist of his immortal spirit; no recollec- 
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tion remain of that which distingiaishes him from the inferior order of 
beings. Age would succeed to age without witnessing any accession to 
the fields of knowledge. Traditionary lore, like the rays of light, would 
vary in its import as it passed from hand to hand, and one generation 
could not be enriched by the acquisitions of its predecessor. But the 
invention of letters has established a ch^ceij by which the acquisitions 
of one age have been handed down as a rich mheritance to its successor; 
while the later age, like the posterity of an ancient family, has revelled in 
the riches entailed by its ancestors. Such are the effects of literature, 
considered only as it enlarges the fields of knowledge, and gives a wider 
range to the exercise of the intellectual faculties. 

But there is another and a more interesting,. because more important, 
view to be taken of its influence, as it operates on the moral nature of 
mankind. In the construction of implements of defence, in the arrange- 
ment of architectural convenience, in the pursuit of the objects of sense, 
man is superior to some species of the brute creation, only as his corporeal 
powers are better adapted to mechanical exertion. The bee, the bsaver, 
the ant, and other inferior orders, rival the most successful efforts of man 
in the construction of a babitation adapted to the respective exigencies of 
each. But ^A£y operate by instinct, — his labors are the suggestions of 
necessity in conference with inventive powers ; and it is a curious investi- 
gation to trace the gradations from destitution to comfort, from comfort to 
convenience, and from convenience to ease, and, in its proper connexion^ 
the moral influence of each .upon the character of mankind. There it 
will be found that the vaunted nobleness of savage nature, the magna- 
nimity ascribed by some even of the present day, to the uncultivated sUites 
of society, are but the clmneras of prejudice, or at least but erroneous 
deductions from solitary examples. The history of literature, will abun- 
dantly show that such mstances are but the taper in the dungeon, which 
appears the brighter from the darkness by which it is surrounded; while 
in the improved forms of life, in those ages when the brightness of learn- 
ing has dispelled the clouds in the minds of men, and day has dawned 
upon the eyes of all, the aspen flame is eclipsed by brighter light, and is 
unnoticed, because it is unfavored by the advantages of contrast 

Laws owe their permanency to their consistency ; and their consistency 
is mainlv to be attributed to a wise consideration of the exigencies of 
society, deduced from the operations of cause and effect uponrne human 
mind. When history, therefore, is silent, their deductions must be made 
from a limited view of society; and, like all conclusions drawn from va- 
rious views, are likely to be erroneous. It is letters which give a tongue 
to history, and provide it with a distinct utterance. It is letters which 
make the past a monitor to the present, and the present a guide to the 
future. • 

The view which we have thus taken of literature is narrow and circum- 
scribed. Indeed, the subject is as exhaustless as its objects are innumer- 
able. He must be dead to the most refined pleasures of which his nature 
is susceptible, who is deaf to the claims of literature to his attention, or is 
bliad to the importance and value of learning. 
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Example 2d of an Essay, 
The Pleasure derived from the Fine Arts, hy the Artist and Common Spectator, 

The pleasure derived from the Fine Arts is doubtless proportioned to our 
capacity of appreciating them j for they address themselves chiefly to the 
imagination and the sensibility. The mere pleasures of sense every man 
may feel; but those derived from intellect and sentiment are more limited, 
and of a higher order. Hence it is, that the artist feasts on his self- 
created treasures, and lives on fancy's imagery, whilst the hieroglyphical 
daub of a sign-painter would be more attractive to the common spectator 
than the hues of Titian, or the bold master-strokes of a Michael Angelo. 
Taste is a sentiment of the soul. It is a keen perception of the sublime 
and beautifiil in art and nature. United with genius, it even creates to 
itself images surpassing human excellence ; objects which exist, perhaps, 
but in the painter's and poet's vision. Guido coveted the wings of an 
angel, that he might behold the beatified spirits of paradise, and there- 
by form an archangel such as his imagination was obliged to substitute. 
How sublime must have been the vision which gave the object his im- 
agination sought for ! How intense the feeling which thus transported 
him from ear£ to heaven ! 

To express the passions by outward signs is the artist's aim ; and we 
may add, his envied privilege. "What delight to see the cold and gloomy 
canvas expand with life ; the dull void banished by the melting eye, the 
graceful form, the persuasive supplian^the conquering hero ! Every 
touch adds something to the soul's expression, till the enraptured painter 
yields himself up to the delightful contemplation of his new creation. " I, 
too, am a painter," exclaimed Correggio, with involuntary transport, 
while contemplating a work of the divine Baphael ; " I, too, am a painter." 
Such was the em-aptured feeling which would, otherwise, have been chilled 
by the cold pressure of his wants and poverty. _ 

To common observers, the most beautiful painting may seem but an 
assemblage of forms, and the most exquisite poem but doggerel rh3nne. 
The higher efforts of art produce but little effect on uncultivated minds. 
It is (as Sir Joshua Beynolds observes} only the lowest style of arts, 
whether of painting, poetry, or music, that may be said, in the vulgat 
sense, to be naturally pleasing. Taste, and a just discrimination, are the 
results of education. The concertos of Steibell and Clementi would be 
jargon to the ear accustomed only to the nionotonous tones of *' Hob or 
Nob," and " Yankee Doodle," nor would the admirer of " Punchinello," 
or " Jack the Giant Killer," be enraptured with the grace and dignity of 
an Apollo Belvidere, or a Venus de Medicis. 

That a susceptibility and love of the sublime and beautiful are a source 
of happiness, who can doubt, that has seen the "Aurora " of Guido ? How 
rich, how sublime the fancy, which could produce so enchanting an as- 
semblage of all that is graceful and lovely ! and how animated, how en- 
raptured, the feelings of him whom a refined taste renders capable of ap- 
preciating them ! Dupaty's soul melted at the view of Raphael's "Incendla 
del Borgo." He saw not, in that moment of enraptured feeling, a pictured 
flame, but the devouring element, raging, enveloping, and consuming the 
helpless and despairing multitude. To look on such a production with 
total indifference is impossible. Apelles's critic yr^a a competent judge 
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of the representation of a sandal, and Moli^'s old woman conld decide 
upon the nature of comic homor; bat it is the artist and connoisseor 
alone, who can jadge, appreciate, and feel the highest order of color, mo- 
dification, and expression. 

Tht p^^rtrait painter also claims oar attention and gratitade. He who 
gives to our weeping eyes the form of the beloved and departed friend ; 
whose magic touch arrests beauty in its progress to decay, and whose 
pencil immortalizes the revered forms of the hero and the statesman \ the 
soul-breathing expression of a Washington, a Franklin, and an Ames. 

Painting may, perhaps, be said to be the acme of the arts, since it 
charms by so many various branches, and admits of such infinite variety 
of color and expression ; but let not tiie " verba ardentia " of the poet be 
robbed of their honors. The lyre of a Milton, a Cowper, a Bryant, and a 
Wordsworth, can never breathe other than harmonious sounds. Their 
words melt into ideas, as the objects of nature gather light and color from 
the sun. 

Shall we not allow the poet, then, his joys an4 honors ? Shall the 
emanations of his fancy shine on hearts cold and dead to its rays ? No ! 
Through the tear of sensibili^ we see his power; we feel in the tender 
accents of the voice that trembles while it reads. 

Since the pleasures derived from the Fine Arts are so exquisite, both to 
the artist and spectator, it cannot be doubted that our sources of happi- 
ness might be greatly extended by their liberal cultivation. That arts 
and morals are materially connected, there is no doubt Horace observes : 

** Ingenaas didlclsse fideliter artes, 
Efflollit mores, nee slnit esse feros.'* 

And could this spirit, this admiration of the beautiful, be generously cul- 
tivated, the genius of our soil might proudly ascend the summit o^ Par 
nassus." • Public favor is the most powerful stimulus to talent ; exhibitions, 
therefore, of the best productions, both in painting and sculpture, will 
have a tendency to diffuse a general taste, and to inspire a spirit of emu- 
lation, from which the most beneficial results may be anticipated. Let us 
not suffer the artists who now grane our shores to forsake us, for the want 
of that patronage which it should be our pride and pleasure to bestow. 
We cannot, indeed, expect to rival the treasures of the Louvre or the 
Vatican; but from the exercise of native talent, and from the specimens 
of art we already possess, much may be expected. In the caoinets of 

J)rivate individuals in our city, may be found productions sufficient to 
brm' a choice collection for public exhibition, and it is to the liberality and 
patronage of their possessors that we look for such encouragement as shall 
stimulate the young artist to immortalize his name, and shed a lustre on 
his oountiy. 

JSxample ScL 

The Sentmeni of LoyaUy» 

Loyalty, in its primitive signification^ implies fidelity to a king. Hence, 
a loyal subject is one who promotes as far as possible ihfi welfare of the 
kingdom, who assists in the maintenance of the laws, and in times of dancer 
is ever ready to defend the life and honor of his sovereign, and to sacrince 
himself for the good of his country. 

This sentiment is natural to the human race. If we analyze our vsurioua 
feelings and emotions, we shall find that the sentiment of^love is one ol 
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the roost powerful passions which nature has implanted in the breast of 
man ; it is the most powerful, because, when excited and kindled, it bums 
with an ardor almost unquenchable ; it warms and spurs the whole man on- 
ward t9wards the accomplishment of its object ; impetuous and irresistible, 
it overcomes all obstacles which rise before it. 

The sentiment of Loyalty is one of the manifestations of this love ; spring- 
ing from that noble source, it flows onward till it meets the waters of other 
streams, which it deepens and purifies. 

Since nature has given to man this sentiment of loyalty, it will always 
find suitable objects on which to bestow itself. Man was made for love ; 
he must have something to honor, respect, and admire ; something usually 
higher and nobler than nimself ; consequently, in despotic countries, honor 
and love are paid by a loyal people to their sovereign, who, being of a 
.. higher station, of a more venerated name, or of nobler descent than them- 
selves, is entitled to this respect. 

In our own country, we venerate the wisdom and prudence of our ances- 
tors, who, in framing the articles of our constitution, provided for the ^ood 
of succeeding generations ; and, at the present day, when we see a citizen 
devoting himself to the service of his country with that patriotic spirit 
which characterized our fathers, our affections are aroused, our lips send 
forth his i>raise, we hail him as the defender of the Constitution, and the 
whole nation rises up to do him homage. 

In England^ recently, that loyalty, which for two preceding reigns had 
been slumbenng, burst forth with redoubled vigoc upon the accession of a 
female sovereign to the throne. 

At the beginning of a new reign, the loyalty of a nation is always openly 
and warmly exhibited. But on tnat occasioiK tl^re was something m the 
fact, that theur future sovereign was a vouthful and accomplished queen, 
which excited in an unusual degree the nopes and S3rmpathies of the nation. 
They hailed her accession as emblematical of peace and prosperity. 

In the feudal times, in the times of chivalry and the Crusades, the 
knights were distinguished for their loyalty to the ladies of the court. In 
those days, the fame and beauty of the lady inspired her champion with 
courage and strength, and man^^ a battle has been fought and many a vic- 
tory won, under this spirit-stirring influence of loyalty. 

Those were brilliant days for Europe, when chivalry stood forth in its 
might, and first gave birth to loyalty, — loyalty, which taught devotion and 
- reverence to those weak, fair beings, who but in beauty and gentleness 
have no defence. ** It raised love above the passions of the brute, and by 
dignifying woman, made woman worthy of love. It gave purity to enthu 
siasm, crushed barbarous selfishness, taught the heart to expand like a 
flower to the sunshine, beautified glory wim generosity, and smoothed even 
the rugged brow of war," But how have we degenerated ? " The age of 
chivalry is gone ; never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified odedience, that sub 
ordination of the hearts which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit 
of an exalted freedom f " 

But though the sentiment of loyalty has greatly degenerated, it is not 
wholly extinct ; it is now occasionally expressed, but its flame is faint and 
flickering ; should it ever expire, it will go hand in hand with patriotism, 
and will expire with that faith which gave it life. 

To conceive truly what we should then lose, we need 'onlv reflect, that 

lovidty is the bond of society and friendship, it unites all the oest affections 

• of the heart in one common cause, it holds a sacred place not to be invaded 

with impunity, it is respected and honored by the old, and the stories of its 

valor delight the young, and 

*• Though well held, to fools doth make 
Our fWth mere folly, yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 
Doth conquer blm, that did his master conquer.** 
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XC. 

COLLEGE POEM. 

JExample. 
The Pleasura and Pains of the Student 

When envions time, "with nnrelenting hand, 
Dissolves the nnion of some little beaid, 
A band connected by those hallowed ties, 
That from the birth of lettered friendship rise, 
Each lingering soul, before the parting sigh, 
One moment waits, to yiew the years gone by j 
Memory still loves to hover o'er the place, 
And all oar pleasures and our pains retrace. 

The Student is the subject of my song, 
Few are his pleasures, — yet those few are strong. 
Not the gay, transient moment of delight. 
Not hurried transports felt but in their fli^t 
Unlike all else, the Student's joys endure, 
Intense, expansive, energetic, pure ; 
Whether o er classic plains he loves to rove, 
'Midst Attic bowers, or through the Mantuan grove, --• 
Whether, with scientific eye, to trace 
The various modes of number, time, and space, — 
Whether on wings of heavenly truth to rise, 
And penetrate the secrets of tne skies. 
Or downwards tending, with an humble eye, 
Through Nature's laws explore a Deity, 
His are the joys no stranger breast can feel, 
No wit define, no utterance reveal. 

Nor yet, alas ! unmixed the joys we boast, 
Our pleasures still proportioned labors cost 
An anxious tear oft fills the Student's eye, 
And his breast heaves with many a struggling sigh. 
His is the task, the long, long task, t' explore. 
Of every age the lumber and the lore. 
Need I describe his struggles and his strife, 
The thousand minor miseries of his life, 
How Application, never-tiring maid. 
Oft mourns an aching, oft a Szzy head ? 
How the hard toil but slowly makes its way, 
One word explained, the labor of a day, — 
Here forced to explore some labyrinth without end, 
And there some paradox to comprehend 1 
Here ten hard words fraught with some meaning SQiall, 
And there ten folios fraught with none at all. 
Or view him meeting out with points and lines 
The land of diagrams and mystic signs, 
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Where forms of spheres " being given '* on a planei 
He must transform and bend within his brain. 
Or as an author, lost in gloom profound, 
When some bright thought demands a period round, 
Pondering and polishing ; ah, what avail 
The room oft paced, the anguish*bitten nail 1 
For sec, produced 'mid many a laboring groan, 
A sentence much like an inverted cone. 
Or should he try his talent at a rhyme,- 
That waste of patience and that waste of tinoie, 
Perchance, like me, he flounders out one line, 
Begins the next, — there stops ^— . 

Enough, no more unveil the cloister's grief, 
Disclose those sources whence it finds relief. 
Say how the Student, pausing from his toU, 
Forgets his pain 'mid recreation's sndle. 
Have you not seen, — forgive the ignoble theme, -* 
The winged tenants of some haunted stream 
Feed eager, busy, by its pebbly side. 
Then wanton in the cool, luxuriant tide ? 
So the wise student ends his busy day. 
Unbends his mind, and throws his cares away. 
To books where science reigns, and toil severe. 
Succeeds the alluring tale, or drama dear ; 
Or haply in that hour his taste might choose 
The easy warblings of the modem muse. 
Let me but paint him void of every care, 
Flung in free attitude across his chair. 
From page to page his rapid eye along * • 

Glances and revek through the magic song ; 
Alternate swelU his breast with hope and fear, 
Now bursts the unconscious laugh, now falls the pitying tear 
Yet more ; though lonely joys the bosom warm, 
Participation heightens every charm ; 
And should the happy student chance to know 
The warmth of friendship, or some kindlier glow, 
What wonder should he swiftly run to share 
Some favorite author with some favorite fair ! 
There, as he cites those treasures of the page 
That raise her fancy, or her heart engage, 
And listens while her frequent, keen remark 
Discerns the brilliant, or Ulumes the dark. 
And doubting much, scarce knows which most to admire, 
The critic's judgment, or the writer's fire, 
And reading often glances at that face. 
Where gently beam iat<»lligence and gnu» j 
And sees eadi passion in its turn prevail. 
Her looks the very echo of the tale j 
Sees the descending tear, the swelling breast, 
When vice exults, or virtue is distressed j 
Or, when the plot assumes an aspect new, 
And virtue shares her retribution due. 
He sees the grateful smile, th' uplifted ejw, 
29 
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Thread, needle, kerchief, dropt in ecstasy, — 
Say, can one social pleasure equal this ? 

Yet still even here imperfect is the bliss. 
For ah 1 how oft must awkward learning yield 
To graceful dulness the unequal ficdd 
Of gallantry ? What lady can endure 
Hie shrug scholastic, or the bow demure ? 
Can the poor student hope that heart to gain, 
Whidi melts before the nutter of a cane ? 
Or, of two characters, which shall surpass. 
Where one consults his books, and one his glass f 
Ye fair, if aught these censures may apply, 
'T is yours to effect the surest remedy ; 
Ne'er should a fop the sacred bond remoye 
Between the Aonian and the Paphian groYe. 
'T is yours to strengthen, polish, and secure 
The lustre of the mind's nch garniture ; 
This is the robe that lends you heavenly charms, 
And enyy of its keenest sting disarms, 
A robe whose grace and richness will outvie 
The woof of Ormus, or the Tyrian dye. 

To count one pleasure more, indulge my muse,^ 
*T is friendship's self, — ^what cynic wUl refuse 1 
O, I could tell how oft her joys we 've shared, 
When mutual cares those mutual ioys endeared, 
How arm in arm we 've lingered through the vale, 
listening to many a time-beguiling tale. 
How oft, relaxing from one common toil, 
^ We've found repose amid one common smile. 
Yes, I could tell, but O, the task how vain ! 
'T would but increase our fast approaching pain , 
Hie pain so thrilling to a student s heart, 
Coudied in that talSman of woe, we part 



XCL 

DISSERTATION. 

A dissertation is a formal disoourse intended to illuairate 
a subject, and the term is prop^Ij applied to performances 
of an argumentative nature. 

Dissertations are principallj employed on disputed points 
of literature and science.* 

* See Bentley's " Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris,'* and De 
Pau's " Dissertations on the Egyptians and Ohmese." 
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JSxample, 

On the CJauses which^ independent of their Merits have contributed to eHe- 

vote the ancient Ciassica" t 

The ancient classics are elevated to a rank in the literat^re of the 
^orld, to which their intrinsic excellence cannot justify their claim. Ad- 
mitting this position, which their most strenuous supporters will not deny, 
but unwilling to incur the imputation which a declaimer against dassical 
learning must deservedly hazard among its admirers, I shall attempt to 
show some of the causes that have united to produce this elevation. 

The standard to which every one primarilv refers what he examines, 
is the measure of his own power. That work is not admired which he 
could equal or surpass. This standard, indeed, is soon extended, and 
similar efforts of genius of other ages are taken into the comparison. 
The barbarism in which 'the world was involved at the revival of learning,* 
made the classics appear to its restorers in an unnaturally strong and 
dazzling light. Possessing themselves few of the advantages of progres- 
sive improvement, and destitute and ignorant of the resources of the an- 
cient authors, they viewed their wori^s as the efforts of transcendent 
genius, which had completely penetrated and exhausted the mines of na- 
ture, — which none could ever after approach, and only the most exalted 
minds comprehend. They applied themselves tathe examination of the 
treasures they had discovered, and burst forth into unrestrained admira- 
tion of authors from whom they had learned to think and to speak. 

AU who have since justly appreciated the labors of these fathers of 
modem literature, have concurred in sentiments of gratitude and rever- 
ence to their instructors. 

For a great part of the time since the revival of letters, those who aimed 
at the reputation of scholars have been obliged to establish their claim 
by a knowledge of the classics. The possessor of this knowledge ob- 
tained respect, and continued to cultivate it from the pride of displaying 
learning which was confined to a few, or from the ambition of excelling 
in what constituted his chief or only distinction. This was necessarily 
tlie case when little other than classical learning existed ; and it long con- 
tinued, like the respect for hereditary succession, from the habit of pay- 
ing honor to what our predecessors deemed honorable. While prejudices 
were thus strong in favor of the classics, few ventured to appear without 
their support, and most that was written tended to preserve and strengthen 
their ascendancy. Kesarded as having assisted the first literary efforts 
of the majority of the learned men of modem times, and being generally, 
by Ae nature of their subjects, better suited than most other books to the 
comprehension of the young, the classics have long been presented to the 
infant mind of the scholar, when in its most susceptible state. They 
have thus occupied the most powerful prepossessions, and been allowed 
to form and constitute the standard of intellectual beauty and excellence. 
They have intimately insinuated themselves into the mind, at a period 
when impressions received are most lasting and most forcible. They 
have been connected with the tenderest and most pleasing associations ; 
with the memory of the sports and enjoyments of childhood, and the more 
affecting recollections of the attention of instructors and kindness of pa- 
rents. Those whom the youth was first taught to respect have been men 
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deYoted to these stadies, and employed to point oat their beanties, and in 
direct the yet anformed taste to their perception and jast admiration. 

It was under the guidance of such conductors, that the young imagina. 
tion took its earliest flights. The first scenes of native simplicity and 
happiness it sketched, were amidst the classical vales of Thessaly. The 
first popular assemblies it regarded with interest, were those of Athens 
and Home. The first battles it pictured to itself were fought under the 
banners of a Grecian or Roman general Whenever, in after life and 
other books, pastoral scenery, or popular commotion, or the tumult of 
war, presented themselves, they brought back these impressions, were re- 
ferred to these exemplars, and the justice and elegance of description 
were determined by the comparison. 

To this may be added the undefined sense of the greatness of an oh 
ject at first imperfectly comprehended, which continues to display beauties 
and higher excellences the more closely and attentively it is contem 
plated. This quality, common to every work of merit, must be particu 
,iarly exhibited in those, which, like the classics, are sufficiently intelligible 
to interest minds not yet adequate to their complete comprehension. 

I insist not on the respect that we pay to antiquity; the records of her 
wisdom, thou^ for ages deemed sacred, have long since been exposed to 
the gaze and scrutiny of the profane. Her voice is no longer listened to 
as speaking the language of inspiration. The charm that riveted atten* 
tion is dissolved. Men of modem times affect to reverence the dictates 
of reason alone. But the fact has not always been thus ; there were times 
when the classics were respected merely because they contained the lega- 
des of ancient days. 

Inductive philosophy has, indeed, taught other precepts ; but to those 
ignorant of these precepts, or impatient of the long and weary path which 
this philosophy pointed out, some of the Greek classics offered to show 
a pleasanter and far shorter way to universal science. Having once em- 
braced the theories of the philosophers, they must have rejected with ridi- 
cule the pretensions of other books to competition with the works of such 
as ganius has admitted to tiie secret councils of nature. The works of 
the Grecian philosophers constitute, indeed, but a small portion of the 
classics. But how often are we, by our admiration of a favorite author, 
prepossessed in favor of the whole nation to which he belongs I 

But philosophy cannot boast herself; she is silent and contemplative, 
and must borrow langut^ to communicate her inventions. Philosophi- 
cal science forms the solid distinction of modem times. Ambitions men 
may use science as an instrument, but will not pursue it as an end. It 
is the ostentatious and imposing knowledge of the language, and of the 
arts which orators and poets have employed to sway the judgment by 
rousing the passions, and will be sought after by these men ; and tliis 
knowledge they will find in the classical relics of the days of imagination 
and enthusiasm. 

But if these relics contain more of the fictions of a poetical age, of the 
playful wanderings of the youth of human society, than of sober reason 
and thoughtful experience, why do they still delight the wisest of our 
thinking race ? 

Our attention, on opening a volume of the classics, is immediately won 
by the manly and striking manner in which every thing is expressed. 
1 nonghts are pursued with ease as they present themselves in language full, 
torcible, and distinct We ascribe wholly to intrinsic merit an excellence 
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owing, in a degree, to external circnmstances. In a language that has 
been so many centuries ^v^itten only, the ideas connected with each word 
have become long since determinately fixed. The attention is not divert- 
ed by the numerous indistinct images with which every word of a living 
language is necessarily associated ,* nor is the mind liable to be misled by 
allusions to subjects foreign to the one in view. The application of each 
word appears strikingly appropriate and peculiar. 

In a living language it cannot be thus. Where philosophy must bor- 
row the garb of ordinary life ; when she must converse in the same dia- 
lect that is employed in the usual transactions of business, and which 
must present many images that are low and disgusting, and more that are 
common, though she may please by her familiarity, she cannot but lose 
the charm of novelty, and the dignity of elevation. Many of the thoughts 
that seem admirable in the original of the ancient classics, cease to strike 
in a modern translation. They lose their simple energy of expression, 
their innocence and delicacy of sentiment, and are debased by associa- 
tions with the grossness of sensible, or the meanness of- triviu objects. 
Hence it is, that though we may infuse into a translation from the classics 
all the sense, we cannot the grace and spirit of the original. 

These are some of the causes to which the ancient classics owe their 
elevation. They are esteemed as having assisted the first efforts of re- 
viving literature, flnd contributed to the highest distinction of modem 
scholars. They were venerated as the bequest of antiquity ; they are 
still consecrated by their connexion with the pure enjoyments and tender 
afiections of childhood. They are dignified by a lofty freedom from the 
imperfections of a fluctuating language, and from the analogies and asso- 
ciations that combine obscurity and vulgar coarseness in a language 
which still continues to be spoken. 



xcn. 

DISQXnSITION. 

A Disquisition is a formal or systematic inquiry into any 
subject by arguments, 6r discussion of the facts and circum- 
stances that may elucidate truth. 

A disquisition differs from a dissertation in its form and ex- 
tent. A dissertation may be more diffuse in its character, 
and consequently is generally protracted to a greater length. 
A disquisition should be characterized by its unity. . Nothing 
should be introduced but what is strictly to the point ; while 
in a dissertation any collateral subjects may be introduced 
which have a bearing upon the point to be proved, or the 
subject to be elucidated. 

29* . 
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Disquisitions maj be ethical, political, scientific, or literaxyy 
according to the nature of their subjects. 

AN ETHICAL DISQUISITION. 

JExample, 
The strict Application of Moral Rule* ta the Policy of States. 

We all hold to the strict confineinent of individuals by the mles of 
morality; nations are but assemblages of individuals j why, then, should 
states be exempt from these mles ? 

Our rules of morality are laid down in the New Testament, as given 
by Jesus Christ; he appears to have made no distinction between man 
considered as a sins^le being, or regarded coUectivelv, as existing in states. 
The spirit, if not me letter, of his sayings, is in favor of the universal 
application of these principles ; and it bea)mes all, who dispute this po- 
sition, to take upon themselves the onus probandi. Let us spend a few 
moments in the survey of their objections. 

They say, in the first place, that the magnitude of thfe interest at stake 
justifies them in resorting to chicanery, the rupture of treaties, the open- 
mg of ambassadors^ letters, and many other honorable exploits. This 
interest is the welfare of the community in worldly matters. Can it be 
obtained by chicanery ? No ! in the language of a most eloquent writer, 
" personal and national morality, ever one and the same, dictate the same 
measures under the same circumstances." 

Moreover, the opponents say, that expediency requires the deception 
commonly practised in national affairs, and laugh at the idea of any oth- 
er system. " Let those laugh that win ! ^ but remember that derision is 
no proof of the validity of one position, o^ the fallacy of another. Long 
enough has this world grovelled beneath pretended expediency, as if short- 
sighted man could better frame regulations for the future, than he who 
holds ctemitv within his grasp ; let us, if no others vrill, rise as a nation 
and shake o^ the chain ; let us stand forward in the pursuit of our best 
interests, for, till the influence of Christianity is combined with that of 
philosophy, no ^stem of policy can be perfect 

The Holy Alliance is the only instance in which this union has been 
attempted, and although the title has been branded as deceptive, yet it 
aflbrds the testimony of the most powerful princes, that its object was " 
just. Having thus done away with the principal objections of our oppo- 
nents, we come now to a consideration of the benefits to be derived from 
a strict application of these rules ; time will only allow us to touch upon 
some of the most important, and point out their influence upon our con- 
dition. 

The laws of the land first claim our attention ; not, indeed, as they 
now are, based upon the narrow views of man, but fixed on the broad 
and sure foundation of morality. The Saviour has nowhere freed man 
from his obligation to attend to the interests of his fellow-man ; on the 
contrary, his especial command was, " Do unto others as ye would that 
men should do imto you." If this precept were observed in all tlie laws, 
we should no longer see kings oppressing their subjects, or men of om« 
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opinion rising to crash those of an opposite, in defiance of every princi- 
ple implanted in the human bi^east. 

There is a spirit abroad in the land, which would fain do right, but 
overdoes in its eagerness ; men actuated by it do not wait to see if their 
fellow-men fully comprehend them, or their object This is not the spirit 
of trae morality, which makes its path. as clear as the perfect day, and 
leads the good man to consider not merely his own benefit, but also to 
relieve, as far as possible, the situation of the pooi^er classes ; he would 
secure their earthly happiiiess by the only sure means, firm and salutary 
laws. In these times it becomes every man to consider, that his influence 
is something ; when the wagoner applied his shoulder to the wheel, the 
cart was dragged from the miry slough. Particularly in this country, 
where the poorest has an equal interest with the most wealthy, is it neces- 
sary for all to cooperate for the support of right views in regard to the 
power of laws over the governed. We have thus briefly adverted to the 
policy to be exerted by the state towards its own subjects ; there is yet 
another point of view, the connexion 'existing between different govern- 
ments. « • 

In the first place, nations may be regarded as having the same feelings 
towards one another with individuals. The chicanery and fraud, prac- 
tised by states towards each other, has already been adverted to ; but 
after a consideration of the relation of state and subject, the matter is 
again forced upon our attention. Not only are these practices opposed 
to all morality, but they would not be tolerated between individuals; 
and the man whose suspicion induced him to open letters, or break 
the bonds he had voluntarily given to another, would be ejected from the 
lowest society.- 

In the whole system of international morally, there is perhaps nothing 
so unsettled as the rules for the constraction of treaties, and yet the way 
seems clear. A treaty is neither more nor less than a promise between 
two or more nations, commonly for mutual benefit 

Mankind in a body have no higher interests than they b^ve as individ- 
uals ; each member of society is anxious only for certain natural rights, 
and to insure these privileges to posterity ; these, we have shown, can best 
be secured by a strict conformity to moral rules. It is no argument 
against the introduction of this policy to say, it would not succeed ; on 
the contrary, we have every reason to believe perfect success would crown 
the effort ; the old reasons are vain and futile ; let something new bo 
tried ; not a diplomatic, but a bold daring, based on the principles of di- 
vine justice. When this system of things is fidopted, wars will be abol- 
ished ; in the beautiful language of the prophet, " Men will turn theu: 
swords into ploughshaios and their spears into praning-hooks, and learn 
war no more." These principles, properly carried out, would check the 
boundless ambition of mankind, and remove those petty jealousies which 
commonly give rise to the wanton destruction of God's creation; the 
p«et could no longer exclaim with truth, "Devil with devil damned firm 
concord holds ; men only disagree of creatures rational.** 

The common origin of war is from the pretended or real infringement of 
a treaty. How can this be remedied ? First, by being careful before a 
treaty is formed. Second, by a firm yet respectful statement of the cade, 
when one has been broken. A man of sound common sense, guided by 
a Christian spirit, is far more likely to frame treaties that will endure, 
Uian the wily dtt)lomatist, whose aim is merely to make as much money 
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as he can for his conntiy, regardless of the injiiries he may commit 
Bach a man acts for a nation as he does for himself; he carries into prac- 
tice the precept, "Lore thj neighbor as thyself." Many ¥niters have 
touched npon war, and much dbs been said, both for and against it; 
those of the present day are, howerer, generally opposed ; and the Con- 
gress of l^ations, which, but a few years since, was ridiculed as an eman- 
ation from the brains of hot-headed fanatics, is already occupying the 
attention of the wisest legislators throughout the world. 

What a blissful state of things, when all nations shall be at peace ! 
when we shall see each pursuing its own interest with benefit to the rest ! 
This shall be the conse(|nence, and not the cause of the universal «pread 
of Christianity. The situation of our own country is particularly favor- 
able for the application of its rules. It may, indeed, be urged, that they 
would not yet be appreciated ; let us then hasten the period, and not rest 
in the wo/k of well-doing, till all tribes and nations shall be brought to 
know thdr God, and his law. Onward 1 should then be the cry of everv 
moral man \ our time of action here is but short at the nmst,'yet much 
may be done, and is^here one, who, with an immortal's hnppiness within 
his grasp, is too indolent to put fordi his hand for it ? No ! that man is 
unworthy the name of republican, whose sole aim is self, who regards 
not his country, and his fellow-men throughout the world. 

Let us, then, as a nation, stand forward for the introduction of moral 
precepts to direct our relations with foreign coiyitries. . The experiment 
IS new, but does not the interest at stake wairant us in the risk, if there 
can be diuiger, in preferring the dictates of conscience and our God, to 
the precepts of shc^-sight^ man. 



xcm. 

A DISCUSSION. 

A Discussion is the treating of a subject by argument, to 
clear it of difficulties, and to separate truth from falsehood. 
It is generally carried on between two or more persons, who 
take contrary sides, and defend them by arguments and illus- 
trations. 

Discussions are of sereral kinds, such as philosophical, literary, politi- 
cal, or moral, according to the subjects of which they treat ; or colloquial 
and deliberative, according to the style in which they are written, or the 
occasion for which they are prepared. 

Discussions serve for amusement, rather than for any solid purpose ,* 
the cause of truUi seldom derives any immediate benefit from them, al- 
though the minds of men may become invigorated by a collision of sen- 
timent * 
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telLOSOPHICAL DISCUSSION. 

Example. 

PAET I. 

On the Expediency of making Authorship a Profimon. 

In modern civilized communities, a certain opinion or maxim is often 
prevalent, which, would we strip it of the shroud of conceit and the glit- 
ter of cant, would appear unwarrantable prejudice. Of this description 
is the objection so constantly urged against the profession of the author ; 
a joaan whom few will call their brother, the laughing-stock of the mer- 
chant's clerk, and a laborer poorly paid in the world's coin. The broker 
seldom meets him on the exchange ; the usurer never chaffers with him 
on the mart ; the old man clinks his bags and shrugs his shoulders at his 
prospects ; the schoolmaster tak6s to trade, and presently rolls by him in 
his coach, and, perhaps, worst of all, the bright eye is turned away, and 
the fair hand withheld by one who can never be the wife of an au- 
thor ! This prejudice.wliich I describe, was once common throughout the 
old world ; now it is particularly confined to America. Still everywhere 
the man whose pen is to be his support is thought a visionary, or an idler. 
The author s garret has long since passed into a by-word, and thef^aping 
elbow has become the escutcheon of his family. His poverty is a tind 
of general butt, and his sensitiveness a fair subject of caricature. I am 
aware, that I shall not speak agreeably to the judgment of most who 
hear me ; let us, however, examine fairly some of the errors which have 
led people to think authorship unprofitable and inexpedient. 

There are many persons, who, having neither the vigor nor refinement 
of mind to distinguish between what is material and intellectaal, would 
measure poetry by the yard, or fill a library by the bushel ! To such, 
whatever yields the greatest amount of tangible, improvable product is 
the best producer ; unless mind acts openly, as a machine, they suppose 
it to be dormant. Let such persons first comprehend the purpose of the 
author whom they censure ; let them learn, that there possibly may be 
liigher motives of action than gold or silver, — loftier contemplations 
than those of the counting-house or factory ! And, although this is a 
working-day world, and man must labor for hire, let them thank God, 
that there are men, who find times of communion with better thoughts ; 
and, but for whose speculations, and grasps at the infinite, these short- 
sighted cavillers would be as lifeless as the clods on which they tread ! 
Coleridge says, with the enthusiasm of a genius, — " I expect neither profit 
nor general fame by my writings, and I consider myself as having been 
amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its own exceeding 
gi*eat reward ; it has soothed my afflictions ; it has multiplied and i-efinea 
my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude, and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the good and the heavtiful in all that meets and sur- 
rounds me." Urge such a man, if you can, to convert his " Christabel " 
into an interest-table, and limit his peace of mind by the ris6 and fall of 
stocks ! 
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We of America complain, that we hare no established literatuie ; an4( 
until more among ns are willing to devote themselves to the cause of lit 
eratnre, we must m content to reflect the literary splendor of England 
. 8ome of the brightest creations, indeed, of modem days, some of the 
fairest creatures of love, and poetry, and romance, belong to America, 
but ^ey are not very numerous, and, ten to one, our poet or novelist, like 
the poor author's garment, which was, ^ a cap by night, a stocking all tho 
day, pours forth his strain after completing the routine of a pleader at 
the bar, a bank officer, or political editor! Among the respectable and 
vitally important cares of professional life, literature has a poor chance 
of encoun^ment ; the philosopher's speculations, or the poet's theory, 
having nothing to do with the brief or the dissecting knife. 

" This is the language," says the objector, " of romantic folly ; we must 
live, so let us labor for the readiest recompense ; intellect will not sup- 
port life, nor secure comfort." Such an one, be it observed, mistakes the 
ambition of the literary man. Without altogether neglecting, he seeks 
something infinitely better, than pecuniary ease. True, Groldsmith wils 
needy, and Chatterton was driven to despair, and Otway died of starva- 
tion. But I do not believe that either would have foregone one sublime 
conception, or erased from his writings one maxim of sound morality, to 
gain tne wealth of the princes who neslected him 1 A lying tombstone 
tells the story of many a rich patron of their time, — their memorials are, 
" The Deserted Village," and " Venice Preserved.** 

I am not advocating that sickly, sentimental, "lovc-in-a-cottage" kind 
of doctrine, which teaches, that mind is above ordinary necessities, and 
that the wants of life are not our common inheritance. But I do contend, 
that the time is coming, and that it should speedily come, in America, 
when a class of men whose wants are not extravagant, but attainable and 
refined, will meet with support. The human powers are unfairly and 
unprofitably employed, if turned to many different subjects; and this 
truth should be better known in America. • The lawyer has an end before 
him, which only a life can attain ; so has the physician, the clergyman, 
and the author. Unite the duties of either two, and you injure both. 

Assuming, what we need not enlai^ upon, the importance of a high 
national literature, let any one observe, who are the supporters of that 
which adorns England. " Not those, he will find, who united two or 
three occupations ! Goldsmith was a professional man at first, but his 
patients were few, and he soon became what he was bom to be, an au- 
thor I Scott never figured at the bar, and Shakspeare was an indifferent 
actor. The problem may be easily solved. Some minds are fitted to 
investigate by help of the data of others, and apply to God's work 
their conclusions, and others are designed more exclusively to create ; — 
a distinction rarely sufficiently observed. Tlie author has no common 
work to perform ; he who would instract others, must untiringly improve 
himself; presenting no theories undigested, and familiar with tie wildest 
speculations. In America, and everywhere else, we want a race of think- 
ers ; men who will keep aloof from the eddy, which draws in politician 
and merchant, and even the professional man, and give us the results of 
long meditation. The mere words are no part of an author's labor : they 
but represent long previous mental action. The silence of the study is 
to mature the observations of the world. 

thJ^nAni'^K^nT'' ^J'^'r^^^y ^PR^al to their race only in one capacity; 
the author, by enhuged views of^ life, and illustrations of moral tm&, ma^ 
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be a great reformer. Vice has long enough run riot } let the author, by 
moulding passion to his will, make it of service to his race ! Is he a phi* 
losopher, — the wonders of the past, and the mysteries of the future, are his 
province. Is he a poet, — the freshness of nature, the fair holiness of wo- 
man, and th« parity of truth, urge him to a life of thought and mecUta- 
tion. His influence spreads light d,hout him^ his pursuits soften liis 
nature ; he loves more heartily what is lovely, and is more ready to pity 
what is frail. The world says truly, he is poor ; but what is that poverty 
which gives wealth to one's contemporaries, and bequeaths an inheritance 
to posterity J 



PAST II. 

ITie Expediency of making AttAorskip a Ptofission 

Almost universal experience proves the pecuniary reward of literary 
labor to be but trifling. In the throng of authors and men of genius, we 
find only here and there a solitary instance of well-requited endeavors j 
acnd if, at the present day, it is not as formerly quite true, that the idea of 
an author must be associated with a narrow lane and an obscure garret, 
it is not because his reward is liberal, or in any degree proportioned to 
his merits. Individual instances may, indeed, be brought up, to prove 
the success which sometimes attends literary pursuits ; but for every one 
that could' be cited, who had basked in the sunshine of prosperity, and 
enjoyed the smiles of the great and good among his contemporaries, we 
ooul^ marshal a hundred of equal power and genius, depressed by pov- 
erty, and treated with indifference and neglect j whose only recompense 
has been the tribute paid to their memory and writings in aftertimes. 

If we judge, then, from the remuneration that has generally attendeil 
the labors of the au^or, we are justified in forming presages little flatter- 
ing to his future success. And, since fortune and genius are seldom 
ibund in companionship, what must be the oonseqi^ence of making au- 
thorship a profession, of individuals devoting themselves to the cause of 
truth and literature, and relying on the gratitude and favor of the public 
for support ? It is useless to say what Bhotdd be the reward of the author, 
and to speak of the dignity and importance of the part which he sustains 
in the public drama, so long as we witness what is, and what ?ms been the 
requital of his labors. It is upon facts alone, that we must ground our 
decision. And with these before our eyes, must we not fear the conse- 
quences to literature, if its existence and progress depend upon the exer- 
tions of disappointed and ill-requited genius ? Consider the situation 
of that man, who, conscious of his own power, resolves to devote himself 
to the pursuit of letters, to become an author. Supposing, as has been 
the case with thousands who have preceded him, that his first attempts at 
authorship are unsuccessful. His expectations are disappointed; the 
promise of fame and of support is withered and blighted ; the world looks 
upon hbn with indifference*, a rival regards him with contempt; and tho 
sharp and cold words of the critic ring in his ear the knell of his firat lit- 
erary offspring. If he acquiesces in the decision of his judges, it is only 
conressing his poor claims to distinction. If not, if he feels that time 
alone can pronounce the true decision upon his writings, there is yet n» 
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regort for hmi, if he would obtain sappoit finmi the professioii which hi 
has choMD, bot to conform his writingB to the popolar taste. Follow that 
man to his doaet, and witness the straggles <Mf his mind, the contest be- 
tween inclination and interest The (me prompts him to foUow his own 
genina; to ntter the dictates of bis own feelings, to be tme to his own 
nature. The other sternly requires him to bow to the critics, to yield to 
the decisbn of the pnUic, and in futore to lower his aspirations. It is 
here that we wonld most deprecate the eyils of making authorship a pio- 
Tession; that we would warn the young aspirant for literary distinction, 
with means inadequate to his support, against trusting to the uncertain 
reward of his exertions,^nless he is wifiing to degrade his genins, and 
substitute for his own taste and inclinations, those of the capricious and 
unthinking multitade. If, instead or relying upon the avails of author* 
ship, he looks to another profession for the means of subsistence, the 
thoughts of his leisure moments may be given to the worid, without be- 
ing fitshioned and moulded by the opinions of other men. How can we 
expect one to preserve his individuality as a writer, if it must be at the 
expense of his iiiterestB, his only means of support He that does right 
only firom interested motives, cannot rank among men of the highest 
moral excellence ; nor can the author, who writes mainly with a view 
to his own support, be considered the most vigilant guardian of the 
cause of tmth and letters. 

Nor is this alL When an anthcMr has resigned his right of self-guidance, 
and has taken up the trade of writing to suit the public taste ; whose desire 
is to write what may be popular; l^e kindred desire soon manifests itself 
of increasing, as fast as possible, the number of his works. Names are 
not wanting to prove, that this has often been the case, and that, too, with 
some of the most distinguished authors. We witness it in the thousand 
ephemeral productions, that appear but to attract the public curiosity 
for a moment, and then give way to works as worthless and short-lived 
as themselves; justifying the remark, ^that authorship immoderately 
employed makes the head waste and the heart empty, even were there no 
other and worse consequences; and that a person who sends away 
through the pen an<^the press every thought, the moment it occurs to 
him, will, in a short time, have sent all away, and will become a mere 
joume^an of the printing office, a compositor ! " The cause of liter- 
ature IS the cause of tmth, and it would be as unnecessary as unwise 
to trust it in the hands of those, who would support its interest, only 
so far as they coincided with their own. 

We would willingly join in the sentiment of Professor Henry, that 
" we need an order of men of lofty intellectual endowment, an intel- 
lectual high priesthood standing within the inner veil of the tem- 
ple of truth, reverently watching before the holy of holies for its divine 
revelalions, and giving them out to tJie lower ministers at the altar ; " 
but if this priesthood and their inferior ministers must become the ser- 
vants and dependents of the multitude, whom it is their great office to 
guide and direct, their power and their usefulness are at an end. The 
shrine of tmth had better be intrusted to inferior hands, or at once be 
desecrated and overthrown, than become the sanctuary of h3rpocrisy 
and error. 
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* 

Example, 

A LITEBART DISCUSSION. 

[One side only.] 
The Merits of the Histories of Hume and Zdngard, 

• 

False opinions in morality, or mistaken notions in philosophy, are not so 
mtich to l>e dreaded, as the wilful misrepresentations of the historian. 
"NuUius addictus iurare in verba magistri," should be the motto of every 
honest historian ; be his party in the right or wrong, he is to state " the 
truth, the whole truth, ana nothing but the truth." Yet there is no one 
who has ^eajter inducements to misrepresentations than the historian. 
Party feehngs will lead him, not only to extenuate the guilt and apologize 
for tne measures of his friends, but to exaggerate the misconduct of his ad- 
versaries, and attribute every act of theirs to the worst of motives. But, 
should he have the good fortune to be of no political party, yet the animosi- 
ties of the church are no less bitter than those of the state, and theological 
enmities are far more difficult to compose, singe each religious sect believes, 
that the voice of its own partisans is, without doubt, the voice of God. 

Almost every historian has been influenced in one or the other of these 
ways. Hume and Gibbon, professing to be the enemies of all religion, have 
too often made their writings the cnannel of their infidelity, and thrown 
out their doubts and insinuations on every opportunity. Hume, agEiin, was 
led away by his love of kings ;' he was too great a favorer of the doctrines 
of passive obedience and the divine right of kings ; too much of a monarch- 
ist to feel any of that ardor, which glowed in me breasts of Hampden and 
Sydney ; he conseauently views witn apathy every attempt of the people to 
be free, and consiaers every assertion of popular rights as an invasion of 
royal prerogative. 

Neither is Dr. Lingard free from blame; indeed, we fear that he has 
wholly forfeited the character of an honest historian; he has erred and 
greatly erred, from his zeal for his particular religion. Educated in the 
faith of the Romish church, he must naturally feel a love and a reverence 
for her institutions ; a priest at her altar, and, as we hope, sincerely believ- 
ing in the doctrines which he teaches, he must feel a desire to defend her 
from the attacks and calumnies of her enemies. But liis zeal has carried 
him too far ; he seems to think himself pledged to support, not only her 
doctrines, but the means she has used to extend these doctrines, and uphold 
her temporal as well as her spiritual authority ; every thing in the farthest 
degree related to Holy Mother Church is, in his eyes, sacred and inviolable, 
and the Popish miracles, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the Gun- 
powder Plot, are as much entitled to defence, as the doctrines of transub- 
stantiation and the infallibility of the Pope. 

If the wish to do away the prejudices against his faith, and induce men to 
look with more charity upon the doctrines of his sect, furnished any motive 
to Dr. Lingard for wnting his history, he has entirely failed of his object by 
grasping at too much ; he has lost the whole, he has weakened his side and 
exposed himself to the ridicule and attacks of his adversaries. 

If he had merely advocated the doctrines of his church, and endeavored 
by fair argument to convince men of their tnith, although we cannot allow 
an historical work to be the fit place for theological discussions, we should 
not have so much reason to complain. But when he espouses the cause of 
error, and virtually by apologizing for, if not openly by vindicating, supports 
those measures, which everv man's conscience must tell him admit of no 

30' 
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excuse, — when he defends the characten of those men whom the voice of 
all ages since their own has condemned to infamy, we must either doubt his 
sincerity or pity his understanding. People are now too enlightened to 
justify 'those means which centuries ago were employed to compel meu*s 
consciences, it is idle now to tell a man, that it will oe doing God service 
to assassinate his uciglibor, because he will not hear mass, bow to the host, 
and acknowledge the Pope as his spiritual father. 

Dr. Lingard takes every opportunity to exalt the merits of those of his 
own sect, and to speak in tenns of indifference, if not of dispara^ment, of 
exery distinguished protestant. While Cardinal Pole is the subject of the 
highest encomiums. Archbishop Cranmer is passed as a man of but kittle 
talents, ancTless strength of character. AVhile he in a manner defends the 
cruelties of the Marian persecution, and vindicates the characters of Bonner 
and Gardiner, when scarcely the fires of Smithfield and the piles of Ridley 
and Latimer, Hooper and Cranmer are extin&^ished, he complains of tho 
restraints, the fines, and imprisonments, which, under Elizabeth, were im- 
posed on the Popish recusants. While * he magnifies every indiscretion of 
the unfortunate Anne Bolle3'n into a crime, and would load her character 
with the blackest infamy, he extols the virtues and conceals the vices of 
Mary Stuurt, whose only virtue was her weakness, and whose only apology 
for crime her youth and beauty. 

Whatever merit there may be in Dr. Lingard*s History, either of original 
ity and deep and extensive research, which he claims, or of beauty of style 
and pleasing narration, which have been allowed him, all these, however, 
will bv no means make up for the manifest partiality towards the Catholics, 
and tlie constant prejuuice against the Protestant faith, which prevail 
through the whole work. It will never be a popular history ; it may be 
read and admired at St. Omer's and Dovay, it may be found in the library 
of the scholar, but never, like Hume, in every parlor, and in the hands of 
common readers. 

When the historian strays from tlie truth, his work becomes a mere work 
of fiction, inheriting aU the dulncss of narration, without acquiring any of 
the liveliness of romance ; it can ncitlier instruct us like the one. nor amuse 
us like the other. Facts misrepresented, however they may be skilfully 
adapted to our paiticular prejudices, will always be like the flattered por- 
trait, which may gratify our vanity, or please us by the excellence of the 
coloring, but can never nispire us with tnat interest that truth alone can 
impart. 



JExample, 

OF A DELIBERATIVE DISCUSSION. 

PART I. 
^Liberal Principles as affecting the Strength of QovernmentP 

The opinion that the strength of government consists in its being placed 
as far beyond the influence of popular commotions as possible, is one of long 
standing, and, when rightly understood, is, without doubt, perfectly correct. 
But I do very much doubt the correctness of that exposition of it, or rather, 
of that prrversioH of it, which teaches that the strength of a government 
consists in crushing the energies of the people, and continuing them in a 
state of abject mental and moral degradation and darkness. Nav, I coi.- 
ceivc snch a mode of proceeding to be entirely incompatible with tho 
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«ti*cngth of covernment For. let us suppose the existence of such a state 
of things as nas just been alluded to. Let us suppose a people involved in 
a barbarism the most complete and gloomy that the world ever knew ; and 
that they are ruled with a despotism, compared with which the Ottoman 
despotism of the present day is very liberty. I allow, that so long as they 
can be continued in a state of such miserable slavery and dancness, so 
long will the government stand, and stand firmly. But wlio will answer for 
it, that the light shall never break in ? Who will vouch that they shall 
never rouse from this moral lethargy ? Who is there that dares affirm that 
this Samson, thoffgh now blinder!, and shorn of his strengtii oppressed, 
mocked, insulted, will not at some future period, remote it may be, collect 
the force of his energies, and hurl down the whole fabric of tyranny on the 
devoted heads of his followers? Station a guard, if you please, in every 
house, — set a spy over every man's actions; but tell me, of what effect 
will your guards and your spies be in restraining the current of men's 
thoughts ? Were they possessed of no other naeans of coming to a sense of 
their wrongs, the very circumstance that there are in the communitv those 
who do not feel these wrongs, (the ministers of despotism,; this very circUm 
stance, I say, would inevitably, though it majr be slowly, raise in the minds 
of the people reflections on their own condition as compared with that of 
their rulers. It will then be but a short process for them to begin to desire 
better things; and every one at all conversant with human nature, knows 
full well that when men once begin to desire in earnest, it is not long ere 
they make an effort to possess themselves of the object of their wishes. A 
spirit of insubordination has thus arisen; and now tell me, student of his- 
tory, tell me, politician, where will it end ? Let tyranny, and the illiberal 
principles which have hitherto prevailed, in haughty "assurance of their 
own might, tremble, for their downfall is at hand. AH the experience of 
all a^es shows full well, that when a people are once i*oused to a sense of 
injuries, opiates more powerful than man can tell of, are required to lull 
them to a second sleep. 

If, now, there be any ne^d of examples in proof of what I have advanced, 
I have only to refer you to the revolution which reauii*ed the best blood of 
France to wash away the illiberal principles which had hitherto swayed the 
throne, — to the free states of North America, who owe their independence 
to the blind and narrow policv which had actuated the British monarchy 
ever since the days of the first James,— to Greece, the last strong hold, west 
of the Dardanelles, of those who once spread the terror of their anns from 
beyond the farthest stretch of the Caucasian range to the most distant 
shores of remotest Europe ^ but whose oppressive and impolitic principles 
are now, we confidently trust, about to force them, a disgraced and despised 
race, with a weak and irresolute government, into a comer of the earth, a 
terrible monument to all nations of the insufficiency of intolerance for the 
eupport of power. 

But, while in a government established on illiberal principles, there are 
the most formidable springs of ruin, I believe that principles, tne opposite of 
these, contribute, inore than any other cause, to the strength and stability 
of government. It is supposed, of course, that the people are enlightened to 
the advantages and necessity of government income stiape or other; and to 
suppose that they would be willing subjects of a power whose constant aim 
was to oppress and restrain their energies, to reauce their prerogatives, to 
obstruct their interest, and to hinder their advancement in moral and 
intellectual improvement; or, to suppose that they would become willing 
instruments of destruction to a government, which, keeping pace with the 
progress of civilization, and the spirit of the age, would secure to them 
everv privilege, in as high a degree as would be possible for them to enjoy, 
would be. to deny the very circumstance which has just been taken for 
granted, namely, an enlightened condition of the people. So far. ind*»ed, 
from ovcrturnijigthc goveniraent, their main solicitude, unless their motive* 
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of conduct were strangely at variance with those which usually actnuto 




endeavor to wrest it from them. 

It is, in fact, hut the futile imaginings of a disordered brain, which see in 
the effect of liberal principles any thing approaching to the dissolution of 
government. For wnat are liberal principles but a disposition to keep pace 
with tiie spirit of improvement which is constantly goin^ on among men ? 
And, can any one, in his sober senses, aver that gooa government and 
general civilization are tilings so entirely incompatible, that the one cannot 
be enjoved but at the expense of the other ? That vigor and stability in 
national councils are ever, from their very nature, inconsistent with the 
progress of the mind ? That if men insist on moving onward in the march 
of intellect, they must be content to sacrifice to this object every thing like 
a firm and well-regulated state administration ? And so, on the contrary, 
if they wish to be preserved from constant anarchy and civil contention, 
they must be satisfied to remain in barbarism and degradation ? Such doc- 
trines are too monstrous to be harbored for a moment ; but yet, I defy any 
one to deny that they are the doctrines of those who contend that liberal 
principles are incompatible with the strength of government For ra3rself^ 
were such my belief I would utterly discard all allegiance to society. I 
woiUd betake myself to the obscurest comer of the earth ; and there, dwell- 
ing aloof from the world, and inaccessible to anv of mv race, I would prose- 
cute the culture of my imderstanding and my heart by myselff and undis 
turbed by that connexion with my species, which would, according to 
these doctrines, involve my mind in ignorance and darkness. My name 
should.be no more known among all mankind. I would live alone; and 
none other should rule over me tiuin the Almighty. 



FAJtT II. 

^Liberal Prindpies as affecting tht Strength of Government." 

That the rights which nature has bestowed upon man may be protected 
and enjoyed, ne finds it necessarv to subject himself to laws, ana to part 
with some portion of his original freedom, for the maintenance of the rights 
and freedom of his fellow-men. The social system, of which he is a member, 
entitles him to other rights, without which, civil liberty is not enjoyed, and 
the ends for which society was formed are not obtained. Those principles 
. government are liberal, which secure to man the rights of nature and 
of society. They are the principles which conduce to the happiness and 
prosperity of a nation ; but it has been observed by political writers, and 
the observation has been so frequently made that it appears almost an axiom, 
that those very principles have a powerful effect in weakening goveniment 
Reason and experience confirm the remark. Though history has often and 
clearly proved to us that man is unwilling to be oppressed by man, and will 
not sacrifice his just rights, when the possession of them will not injure 
others, he has unfortunately seldom restrained himself fi^om abusing as soon 
as he begins to enjoy them, till he finally subjects himself to oppression 
which he endeavored to escape. 

It is in their liability to abuse, that the great danger of liberal principles 
18 seen. To enjoy their advantages much precaution must bo takpn aapainst 
their evils. They are liable to be cai'ried to excess. To establish the 
proper security, and to mai-k out the proper limits for them, seem almost 
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impossible. The work v/ill be imperfect. The examples of ancient gov 
ernments loo plainly prove that it was so in them. Faction and corruption 
were the constant companions of liberty, continualljr distracting and en- 
feebling government. 1 hey soon exerted their pernicious influence, when 
Athens began to enjoy that liberal principle, which rendered the voice of the 
people the law by which they were to be governed. That free principle 
which declared the proud patricians and humble plebeians of Romcf equal, 
and gave the latter the enjoyment of public offices in company with the 
former, added not to the strength of government. We find that the interval 
of tranquillity was but short, and that the tumults of the people, and the 
opprBssion of ambitious citizens soon followed. Sylla was the favorite, and 
becaiue the tyrant of the people. 

" So every scope by the Immoderate use 
Leads to restraint.** 

The principal cause of the fall of the republic of Rome, has been Ascribed 
to the excess of power which the favor oi the people too often intrusted to 
unworthy hands. 

As liberal 4)rinciples allow the people some degree of power, the question 
may with good reason be asked^ wnether that power will content them j 
whether it will not be intentionally abused, or imprudently exercised ? 

They are forgetful of the relation in which they stand to each other ; of 
the responsibility under which they are placed. Ignorant or thoughtless of 
the benefit of the whole, which the privileges of each individual enable him 
to render, they too readily sacrifice the good of the public.to their own par- 
tiahty for some flattering dema^gue. They are not sensible of the true 
value of the liberal principle which is put in their hands, but they are fully 
aware that they possess power, and will misapply their possession to gratify 
themselves, at the expense of the public safety, and the public happiness. 
Such is the abuse of the right of sunrage, an abuse to which the privilege is 
always exposed, however well informed the people may be of the true design 
of society, and of the happiness which it is in their power to confer. 

We need not examine ancient history, and the imperfect constitutions of 
old governments, to be convinced that free principles will be dangerous. 
The history of later times will give us the same information. Will not our 
own days teach us the same lesson ? We have seen the dangers of the press. 
In the words of one of our own writers, " Its freedom will be abused. It is 
a precious pest, and necessary mischief, that has spoiled the temper of our 
liberty, and may shorten its life." 

Another eflect to be feared from liberal principles, is a want of respect 
towards those who make and administer the laws. If the people are, 
directly or indirectly, the makers of the laws, do they the more willingly 
submit to them ! TTie magistrates whom they have created, they will look 
upon as their equals, but equality may be forgotten by the magistrates 
'1 ney will be approved by some, and disapproved by others. There wil 
arise opposition of party to party, and oppression of the one by the other 
The purposes of government are forgotten, while each looks with jealousj 
upon his opponent. There is none of that feeling of awe and reverence 
which the authority of an hereditary ruler inspires, whose cradle is a throne, 
of whose oppression it is dangerous to complain, and the success of resist 
ance doubtful. 

It is the foundation of the political theory of a distinguished writer, thai 
honor is the support of a. monarchy, fear of a despotism, and virtue of a 
republic. The strongest governments place their security in principle! 
which awe or captivate their subjects. They take advantage of every 
mode which will excite terror or delight. The will of a despot bows down 
the victims of ignorance with fear and trembling, who hardly dare to kno\\ 
that nature has bestowed upon them faculties and rights, which were givei 
for their happiness, or the strength of government is derived from afoantaii; 

30* 
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of honor, and consists in ornaments of silver and gold, in the stars and flpnuid 
crosses of nobility, or in the amusements by which men are charmed into 
submission. We may, then, sa^, though in a different sense from the origi 
nal, *' Amusement is the happiness of those who cannot think." But in 
what does the strength of liberal governments consist ? In something of far 
higher authority than the will of any mortal ; in something more ennobling 
than aU other honor ; in the only true divine right of sovereignty, tiie virtue 
of the people. 

This is a strong foundation ; but is it not one which is more to be desired 
than expected ? It is little to the honor of human nature that the principle 
of fear has been found to have a more powerful influence than the principle 
of virtue. Such has been the case ; and liberal principles, from the wan* 
of power to preserve them in their purity, have too often produced effects 
which it seemed contrary to their nature to produce. Though they may 
be beneficial to themselves, they will be corrupted, unless uiere is that 
degree of intellectual and moral cultivation in the community which we are 
not justified in expecting. It is true, that there is little hope of virtue and 
learning among a people without liberal ^>rinciples to encourage and support 
them. Some portion of freedom is certamly necessary before virtue can be 
expected to display herself, and exert her mfluence openly, and before the 
mind can exercise' to advantage the faculties with which it is gifted. But 
does it follow that this liberty will always reform a community ? Liberal 
principles may be adopted too suddenly, before the character of a people is 
prepared for them, and then, while they produce not the happiness which 
they otherwise wyuld produce, will create anarchy or oppression. 

Thus it appears that some information and virtue are required for the 
protection of liberty. But, when free principles are established, and they 
are producing contentment, virtue may not be secured, may not be pre- 
served. All the effect which fear has over the mind is removed, and the 
faculties are roused to life and exertion from a state of tranquillity, but a 
tranquillity like that of the tombs. To escape from the terror of despotism, 
is a blessing ; but there is danger of the slavery of vice. Virtue is, indeed^ 
encouraged by liberty to come forward to the light, and to exercise herself 
for the benefit of man ; but vice meets with like encouragement, and will 
readily seize its opportunity to gratify Itself, and to exert its corrupting 
influence. 

The unfortunate terminations of many revolutions in favor of liberty, are 
to be found in the want of virtue and Knowledge among the people, who 
are consequently incapable of governing themselves. 

Since, then, liberal principles have been so constantly abused, unless the 
people are, in a high degree, virtuous and enlightened, we must look for 
strength to the checks provided against the abuse of power in the separate 
departments of government ; not to the aCTeeable, though poisonous prin 
ciples of liberty, but to the antidote which is constantly administered 
against their dangerous effects. 
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XCIV 
^ DISPUTATIONS. 

Disputations are exercises in which parties reason m op- 
position to each other on some question proposed. They are 
verbal contests respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 
proposition, or argument. 

As literary exercises, they are principally of two kinds, Phi- 
losophical, and Forensic Disputations. 

Philosophical Disputations are those in which some philo- 
sophical fact, principle or theory is discussed. 

Forensic Disputations are those in which soilie legal, moral 
or political subject is argued. 

Example 1. 

OF A FORENSIC DISPUTATION. 

PART I. 

Whether Popular Superstitions or Enlightened Opinion^ be most favorable 

to the growth of Poetical Literature. 

Fable and supei'stition form so large a part of the groand-work of an- 
cient poetry, and are so intimately connected with that of all succeeding 
ages, that a partial investigation of this subject might lead us to very er- 
roneous conclusions. From the bare consideration of this fact, we might 
be induced to give assent' to that opinion, wliich would make superstition 
indispensable to the production of poetry, and which would thereby con- 
fine its 'progress to a certain period in the civilization of the world. We 
might as well, however, consider the dross as a constituent of the virgin 
gold, as suppose that the imperfections and errors connected with poetry 
were essential to the divine art. 

Homer has left a monument of genius which will be read and admired 
by remote ages yet to come ; but will it be looked up8h as one of those 
prodigies of former times, the history of which alone remains to them, for 
which, in their time, they can find no parallel or counterpart ? Will, then, 
his poetry be viewed as the production of an art peculiar to former ages, 
but in those times unknown ; a shadow, an illusion, which has vanished 
before the increasing light of civilization ; or will it not rather be admired 
and venerated, as one of the earliest fountains to which posterity can trace 
the magnificent stream*, which, in their age, may be extending its healthy 
and invigorating influence through all the channels of society 1 Yet the 
idea that superstitious opinions arc essentially important to the production 
of poetry, would exclude the possibility of any great progress in the art. 
Since error must gradually disappear before knowledge and civilization, 
and since superstition must vanish wherever Christianity sheds its blessed 
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inflaence. it follows, that poetir miut, some day, in the progress of tiie 
world, be seen in the decline. The possibility of this, we shoald be an 
willing for a momeift to admit Poetry is not the peculiar characteristic 
of a rnde and imperfect state of society ; it is not a plant which can thrive 
only in the soil of ignorance ; on the contrary, an ajt, which I do not say, 
keeps pace with the improvement of society, but i| destined rather to precede 
it ', to be. as it were, man's Guide to indefinite advancement In proof of 
oiir position, wc need only refer to the elevating inflneDce of poetry itself; 
an intlacncc admitted by all, and one which eveiy breast has more or less 
experienced. The poet s influence is through the feelings, and, as man 
kind in their nature have been, and always will be, essentially the same, 
the true poet, in the exercise of his profession, has the key to the sensibili- 
ties and aifections of his fellow-men : when he touches ^e strings of his 
lyre, it is only to produce those notes with which every bosom throbs in 
unison. It becomes, then, an easy task for him to instruct and to elevate, to 
call man away from the absorbing influence of worldly passions and pur- 
suits, to a view of what is most elevated in his own nature, and most noble 
in the creation around him, to wean him from the present, and fit him for 
the future. This exertion of a refining and elevating influence is a pre- 
rojjative of the poet admitted by all ; but must, we also believe, that, when 
he is most successful in his glorious office, he is at the same time dimin- 
ishing the power and will in his fellow-men to appreciate or countenance 
his works. 

The poet's peculiar liberty and privilege is to give free wing to his im- 
agination ; a liberty allowed by every one. In poetry, indeed, we look 
for fiction, though its legitimate object be truth. Popular superstitions, 
therefore, afford an easy and ample subject for the poet's pen, and always 
must to some degree, enhance the beauty and attraction of his works. 
For what are popular superstitions but the dreams of the imagination 
perhaps the fantasies of the poet's own brain ? It is asserted by some 
writers, that the Greeks were indebted for their mythology to the writings 
of Ilesiod and Homer ; that their religious notions were vague and un- 
settled until the fertile imagination of thefr poets devised for them a sys- 
tem of worship. Indeed, we may safely believe, that a great proportion, 
if not most of the superstitions, which nave prevailed in the world, have 
sprung into existence at the poet's calling. When this is not the case, 
they owe their origin to the disordered imagination of some less-gifted 
mind. From the wonders and beauties of nature, then, one of the poet's 
most fertile themes, he can no longer receive inspiration, when the float 
ing visions of superstition no longer surround them ; when belief in that 
which ignorance^r the fancy of former poets, has generated, has been 
resigned for more rational opinions. The genius of poetry forbids sucJi a 
sentiment Does the flower which has blossomed and faded from the 
creation become destitute, in the poet's eye, of poetical associations, be 
cause he cannot credit the imaginative belief of ancient bards, that Flora 
has it in her care, while the sporting Zeph3rrus fans its petals, parched by 
the mid-day sun"?" Is the distant planet less worthy a place in the poet's 
thought, because its secret influence, whether gogd or evil, can no more 
be credited ? Does " old ocean " lose any of its sublimity, because it is no 
longer, even in the poet's mind, peopled by the Tritons, Nereids, and 
lather Neptune ? Such, and like notions, were the theme of ancient poets 
and their countrymen gave willing credence to their tales. Th'e modetn 
bard might as well stalk the streets in the toga and the buskin, i^ biiag 
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into his lines th6 dreams of heathen mythology. Yet he is not circum- 
scribed by narrow bounds, because he may not follow, in the regions of 
imagination, the wild excursions of the ancients, or because his own light 
fancy m,ay soar no higher than less active reason can accompany her. 

Tiie true poet^ so Sir from requiring, will decline the guidance or dic- 
tation of his predecessor. It is his office and his pride to present his sub- 
ject in a novel and interesting view ; to shed upon it new light, and invest 
It with additional attractions. If we admit this, we need have no appre- 
hensions Uiat the muse will be invoked in vain, though she may not be 
courted, as in former days. 

We would not willingly detract from the merits of ancient poetry, or 
that of any bard that has yet dawned upon the world ; but as we would 
not limit the progress of any art or science by the advancement which 
they may have reached in former times, so we would not circumscribe the 
" divinest of all arts " within the narrow boundary of a few centuries in 
the world\ infancy. 



PART II. 



Whether Popular Superstitions or Enlightened Opinion be most favorable 

to the growth of Poetical Literature. 

" Good sense," says Coleridge. " is the body of poetic genius, fancy its 
drapery, motion its life, and imagination its soul," — and it is the remark 
of one who had learned to analyze with exactness the feelings of the poet. 
Let us see how well examination justifies the definition. We may con- 
sider the subject under two heads : — 1st. Do superstition and enlightened 
opinion united promote poetital literature ? 2d. If they are not capable 
or being thus united, do our ordinary occupations promote that literature ? 

The first point we shall not strive to establish. Popular superstitions 
are very few at the present day. Intelligence is widely diffused ; books 
and readers are multiplying, and enlightened opinion is setting up a very 
wide dominion. It is now thought impossible for superstition ana educa 
tion to exist together. Then are our ordinary occupations, in the second 
place, favorable to poetical literature ? Admitting that enlightened 
opinion is gaining the ascendency, let us see whether it favors the una^n- 
ation, — whether a prevailing shrewdness, and the common affairs of life, 
are sufficient, without the aid of superstition, for poets and novelists. 

Life is made up of realities ; our wants, though continually supplied, 
are continually to be supplied. The atmosphere of the world is the chil- 
ling atmosphere of reality, exertion, and disappointment. There is little 
poetry in common life; little poetry in unrewarded exertion, or unde- 
servea oppression, or disappointed ambition. Yet these mak9 an essen- 
tial part of life, and they are precisely what give such a matter-of-fact, 
nnpoetical tone to most minds. How many feel,, as they follow where 
their duties du^ct them, any thing of poetry or romance ? Are not all 
disheartened at times by the plain realities of their lot ? Notwithstanding 
many happy connexions, we sometimes feel ourselves, both as individuals 
and nations, too much fettered, and want something to delight and en- 
noble, as well as keep us alive. This deficiency is supplied by the emo 
tions springing from popular delusion ] which, stealing like a mist over 
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the picture before ns, softens the whole landscape. The restraints of 
society may fetter poetic genius, but the vision and the faculty divine dr- 
cnmstances cannot entirely repress ; whenever it is curbed by the world 
popular superstition frees it from its bondage, and kindles again the 
trampled spark. 

Wnat we degrade as superstition, is, in truth, the veir soul of poetry, 
and no more separable from it than soul from body. It may fail of its 
object, and midLe gross what ought to be pure, but the spirit that would 
condemn superstition on such grounds, would spurn a picture of the 
Madonna because the same pencil might have delineated a vixen. Super- 
stition springs from the imagination and fancy; poetical literature is 
directly addressed to these powers of mind, and cannot flourish without 
them. Philosophy and history are not dependent on them ; if they state 
facts, and draw just conclusions, their ends are attained. Superstition, on 
the contrary, is an embodying of the grand, the tender, the terriiic, as 
suits the mind, — the creating, as it were, a world of passions and percep- 
tions too spiritual for common life, and yet too natural not to be exercised. 
Now, is not all this poetry in its true sense ? 

Every imaginative or superstitious nation has abounded in poetical 
literature. Their peculiarities of thought assist the author, besides culti- 
vating the taste and exercising the imagination of the reader. The suc- 
cess of modem poetic literature, notwithstanding our want of superstidon, 
is not unfavorable to this view. A change has been effected in this kind 
of writing corresponding to the extension of education. The novelist now 
draws from human nature rather than superstition ; formerly materials 
were abundant and fanciful, but they were not employed with discretion 
Perhaps the magnificence of Milton will be adduced as an instance of no 
superstition in the author, and requiring nbne in the reader. But Miltons 
adorn every age. Milton's poetry has been cdmpai-ed to the o<«an ; and 
although the ocean is sublime in its own naftive grandeur, yet the beauty 
of the inland stream — the lesser poetic strain — is increased when it 
sounds through the hidden ravine, and is overshadowed by the dark 
foliage of superstition. 

Observe the untutored inhabitants of the mountain, — where the link is 
shortest between nature and nature's God, — where every cliff is invested 
with some popular legend, and every valley and lake and hill-top may tell 
some tale of fancy, some dreaming of speculation, — observe these, as 
they pay there the vows of a wild superstition, and do you not contem- 
plate the very essence of poetry ? Is there no poetry in superstition 1 
Then bid Macbeth and Hamlet be forgotten, and consign " the Wizard of 
the North " to an unheeded tomb. Call the dreams of his fancy the fol- 
lies of disease, and pity them. If we deny the poetical nature of super- 
8tition, what shall be said of those places where the genius of Scott has 
revelled till it has hallowed the very traditions of ignorance ? Can we 
make poA^erless the wand which, in Shakspeare's hand, called the mur- 
dered to the banquet, harassed the guilty conscience, and urged the ir- 
resolute to revenge i 

A good proof that mere enlightenment does little for imaginative 
writers, may be found in this country. We are wanting in popular 
legends, and, be it said with deference to wise opponents, wanting in 
poetical literature. Our poets and novelists are few, and feel too little the 
mspiration (^f an American home. Our national character may be the 
better for this ; but our pursuits have made us, as a people, vasily unpo- 
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<)tical. This is readily acconnted for. We have been accastomed from 
childhood, and still continne, to regard chiefly what is necessary in life. 
Interest and thrift are graven on every thing in America ; the waves and 
the winds are unwelcome without the expected gain; and the cliiF and 
stream^ however beautiful, are unconnected with superstitious legends. 
Do not the words of one of our poets apply to many of his countrymen ? 

*' The churl who holds it heresy to think, 
Who loyes no music but the dollar's clink. 
Who laughs to scorn the wisdom of the schools. 
And deems the first of poets first of fools, 
Who never found what good from science grew, 
Save the grand truth that one and one are two, 
And marvels Bowditch o'er a book should pore. 
Unless to make those two turn into four ; 
Who, placed where Catskiirs forehead greets the sky, 
Grieves that such quarries all unhewn should lie, 
Or, gazing where Niagara's torrents thrill. 
Exclaims, * A monstrous stream to turn a mill '. * ** 

Yes, even at this moment is the demon of utilitarianism throwing his 
bonds around the cataract of Niagara, — to scoop with a clam-shell the 
wicked, waste water, and substitute for the torrent's roar, the soul thril- 
ling music of the clapper to a grist-mill ! If this is plain common-sense, 
it is not poetry. True, a few of the red man's race remain to wonder at 
the taste which can so misuse their country ; but their spirit has been 
broken, and they are strangers in the land. 

What, then, is the use of popular superstition ? Not to bind man to a 
reverence of folly, nor to exact undeserved admiration, but to soften his 
nature, by exercising some of his higher powers and sensibilities, and thus 
make mind minister to happiness. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DISPUTATION. 

Example, 

[One side only is presented.] 

WTitther Intellectual Improvement he favorable to the Productions of 

Imagination. 

Every age and every nation has its distinguished men. It has had its 
heroes, poets, orators, philosophers, and statesmen. Whether we go to 
the abodes of civilization, or to the haunts of savages, we shall find men 
who are properly the master spirits of their age, and who are destined to 
give direction to the opinions and actions of their fellow men. This ai-ises 
from the very constitution of society, and each of the several classes of 
which it is composed are in some degree dependent on each other. 
The fame of the hero depends on the historian and poet, and, in return, 
the achievements of the former afford the most fertile themes for the 
latter. Some periods, however, are more favorable than others for the 
developement of a particular kind of talent. The ancients recognized an 
iron, a bronze, and a golden age, and no impartial reader of history can 
doubt the justness of such a classification. The golden age was the age 
when literature and the arts flourished, when civilization had gained the 
ascendency over barbarism, and when the rights of the individual had 
begun tofbe respected. 
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There is, nndoabtedly, an opinion preralent, that inteUectoal improTe 
ment is unfavorable to the imagination, — that the reasoning power 
cannot be cultivated without impairing it. Bat such an opinion has ni 
foundation in fact, and is entitled to. no more respect than a thousana 
other notions that are handed down from age to age, and are regarded as 
true. The enemies of free government tell ns, that learning cannot 
flourish where all are acknowledged free and equal ; that learned men 
C4mnot grow up except in the sunshine of royal favor; and that religion 
cannot work its benign effects except on an ignorant community, and 
under the guidance of an established church. The different relative pro 
gress of the sciences and works of imagination can be accounted for with- 
out having recourse to the theory above mentioned. A science is nothing 
more than the combined experiments and discoveries of men in all ages, 
while a work of imagination is, to a certain extent, the work of a single 
person. The philosopher can begin where Bacon and Newton left off* 
out the poet must begin where Homer began. 

There is another cause for the prevalence of this opinion, in the erro- 
neous view taken of the works of an uncultivated people. That wild, 
figurative language, which arises from its barrenness, is often thought to 
be conclusive evidence of a lively imagination. As civilization advances, 
that wildness and extravagance disappear; as language becomes more 
copious and fixed, those bold figures are no longer used. But does it 
follow, that the imagination is less lively ? That that faculty, on which 
our happiness so essentially depends, is thus impaired by the very means 
by which our good is promoted ? It cannot be. The God of nature, who 
made " wisdom's wavs ways of pleasantness." did never decree that the 
improvement of the intellectual should darken that faculty which is truly 
the mind's eye, and through which the past as well as the future, and the 
absent as well as the present can be scanned. Imagination does not con 
fine itself to earth, but 

"Tired of It 
And this diurnal scene, ftlie springs aloft 
Through fields of air, pursues the flyinif storm, 
Sides on the voile ved lightning through the heavens, 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast. 
Sweeps the long track of day." 

Should we grant that intellectual improvement was unfavorable to 
productions of the imagination, then we should no longer look for the 
best works of that character among a civilized people, but should seek 
them among our native Indians, or the Tartars of Siberia. We should 
apply the same rules to individuals as to nations. The least cultivated 
minds would be the most imaginative. We should look to them for 
bolder flights than to Milton, Pope, or Byron ; the ahsui-dity of which is 
seen by the mere statement of it, and the principle is unworthy of serious 
argument. History as well as common sense refutes it Wno of those 
bards whose works are as immortal as the spirits which produced tliem 
had not a cultivated mind ? Which of them did not find their imagina- 
tive powers increased by intellectual improvement? Though the age 
of Homer was an age of comparative darkness, yet the sun of literature 
niust have shone on Greece, or the inspired fountains of poetry would 
nave been frozen up. He never would have sung of the heroism of his 
countrymen had not their feelings responded to his. He never would 
*>ave written with that correct taste which all succeeding poeti^have de- 
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lighted to imitate, had not reason already under her control the wildnesi 
and extravagance of the untutored mind. 

Our own age bears ample testimony that intellectual improvement 
does not destroy genius to produce, nor diminish desire to read works of 
imagination ; for there never was a time when so much fiction is written 
and read as at the ]>resent. Poetry is no longer the language of history 
and oratory, but it is what it ought to be, the language of imagination, 
clothing in its various dress human passions and affections. In proof of 
this we need only refer to that giant mind whose powers have been so 
successfully employed in the world of fiction, making an almost entire 
revolution in that department of literature. He has shown that the bold- 
est flights of the imagination are not in the darkness of night, but in the 
clear sunshine of day ; that as civilization advances, and the human 
mind makes progress, so will all its powers be strengthened, and all its 
faculties be enlarged. Science offers to us new realms, and die astrono- 
mer, as well as Sie poet, may picture to himself worlds moving round 
in one harmonious vmole far beyond the reach of mortal view. 

The obscure and the uncertain may be necessary for a full exercise of 
the imaginative powers, but of this there will always be enough until 
the whole fleld of knowledge is explored. In truth, with the advance 
of knowledge and science, mystery does not diminish. Kew wonders are 
continually unfolding themselves, and as the field of vision is enlarged, 
other views are presented ; there still remains beyond the visible and the 
certain, the invisible and mysterious. 



xcv. 

ORATION. 

An Oration is a speech or discourse composed according to 
the rules of oratory, and spoken in public ; or, it may be de- 
fined a popular address on some interesting and important 
subject. The term is now applied chiefly to speeches or dis- 
courses pronounced on special occasions, as a funeral oration, 
an oration on some anniversarj, &c., and to academic decla- 
mations. 

The term oration is derived from the Latin orOf to beg or 
entreat, and properly signifies that which is said by way of 
entreaty. 

A speech is in general that which is addressed in a formal 
manner to one person or more. A harangue is a noisy, 
tumultuous speech, addressed to many ; an oratiop is a sol- 
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emn speech fqr any purpose. An address is any thing spoken 
or written from one person or party to another. 

A regular oration consists of six parts, namely : 

1. The exordium or introduction, which is designed to gain the atten- 
tion and good will of the hearers, and render them open to persuasion. 

2. The stating or division of the subject, in which is expressed what 
he object of the speaker is, or what he designs to prove or to refute, what 

doctrine he intends to inculcate, &c 

3. The narration or explication jof facta or opinions connected with 
the su^ect 

4. The reasoning or arguments. 

5. The pathetic part in which an attempt is made to interest the fed- 
ings of the hearers. 

6. The conclusion, in which a general review may be made of what 
has been previously said; and the inferences drawn from the aiguments 
maj be distinctly stated. 

It is by no means necessary that all of these parts should be included 
in an oration. Much depends on the nature of the subject, and what the 
speaker has in view. But in listening to a performance of this kind, it is 
expected that the mind will be informed, the reasoning powers exercised, 
the imagination excited, and the taste improved. The subject should 
be one which requires a statement and elucidation of interesting facts 
and principles ; a course of calm, dignified, and persuasive reasoning. 
At the same time, it should allow of fine writing. There should' be op- 
portunity for description and pathos, for historical and classical aUusions 
and illustrations, and for comprehensive and ennobling views. It should 
admit also of unity of plan. The style should be elevated and elegant ; 
the form of expression manly and dignified, and at the same time char 
acterized by force and vivacity. The ornament should be of a high kind 
— such as ennobles and ewis the subject Diffuseness is likewise 
desirable. 

ExampU XtL 

OF AN ENGLISH ORATION.* 
^iJtXic Station, 

One of the happiest, as well as most useful, improvements which 
the social system has received, since the earliest congregation of savage 
life, is the dimsion of labor. While it insures to us the greatest profit at 
the least cost, and enables the labor of each to contribute most effectually 
to the advantage of the whole, it introduces among men such a variety 
of classes and conditions — it parts out the business of life into so many 
and various lots, as mav satisfy each peculiar bias, imprinted by nature 
on the minds of individuals. The great world has many mansions. In 
one, there are the tools of industry and the bread of care ; in another, 
the insignia of power — the diadem, the mitre, and all the aching luxury 
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of thrones ; in a third, is hung np the unfading laurel of the Muse, which, 
as " it plucks all gaze its way," lets us not bdiold the cold neglect and 
starving penury which too often await it; — one looketh out upon the 
green fields, with their blossoms, their full ears, their bending branches ; 
and another looketh out upon the broad sea, with its tall ships and its 
cunning merchandise ; — all these, and many more, are wide open before 
us, and it requires but our own volition^ to decide where we will enter in 
and abide. 

Among the manifold professions and employments of life, however 
there is much else, beside natural bias, to influence a man's choice. The 
unyielding necessity of gaining a livelihood, binding upon most of us, is 
ample security that no one of them will be left vacant Industry, like 
wealth, will find its own leveL A deficiency in any of its channels will 
create a demand ; and self-interest will ever be at hand, to supply it. But 
this is not all. We are all, more or less, the slaves of passion. The cold 
and calculating dictates of prudence are often overruled by the more 
specious and nattering whispers of pride. The path of reason is too 
straight-forward and dull for our eager ambition. We cannot bide to 
^il slowly up her steep and thorny way, for the quiet possession of scanty 
bread. The echoes of the silver trumpet have reached our ear, and we 
si^h that it may sound . out our own name. The imperial purple has 
caught our eye, and the plain vestments of an honorable sufficiency seem 
too mean and common for our wear I 

Perhaps there is no prospect, which the imagination can present, so 
alluring to the mind of a young man as that of public life. The mere 
fact of being a theme of public interest, and of being exalted by the voice 
of popular favor to a station above one's fellows, — is of itself a boon, 
than which, it would seem, the most ardent ambition could desire none 
greater. But this is but the beginning of good things, — but the portal 
to the high places of fame. It is in the exerdse of this trust, that the 
full harvest of glory is to be reaped. Our mind is to counsel, — our voice 
to direct, — our arm to govern all; — the sceptre of power is to be handled, 
— her royal robes put on — and we are to be the gaze of every eye. 
These are the rich privileges which our eager fancy holds out to us as tiie 
rewards of office ; and it is not to be wondered at, that the coldest ambl 
tion should kindle at the view. It is no longer a strange thing, that pop 
ular favor should be courted and public station sought diligently after. 
It is man's nature to look upward — "«f amnla^ codum versus^ — how 
then can he but long for this highest heaven of human glory ? 

But let us strip off the gilded veil of fancy, and look in upon the con- 
dition of office when the pomp and parade are over, and the robes are 
^rown aside. And here, it were a superfluous task to inquire into the 
comparative happiness and ease of public station. It needs not the elo« 
quent philosophy of the wronged Duke, to tell us, that a life of even un- 
deserved exile is sweeter far than that of painted pomp, — " the inhospi- 
table woods more free from peril than the envious court," — "the icy 
fang and churlish chiding of the winter's wind," more trusty counsellors 
than the fawning flattery of court-sycophants. Nor need we the touching 
examples of Wolsey, of Buckingham, of Mary, and all that host of splen- 
did misery which history supplies, to warn us how sore and galling a 
burden is " too much honor.'' We have heard with our ears — our fa- 
thers have told us — many of us are in the immediate, sad experience, 
that place and greatness, though fair without, and full of temptation,— 
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sre,like the apples of Aspbakom, bat asbes to the taste ; and wbea with-, 
drawn from toe excitements of basr life, and left alone to Teflectkm, we 
an all ready enough to exdaim with the poet : — 

»* 'T is better to be lowly bora, 
And range with humble llveni In content. 
Than to be perked up In a gUstering gilef, 
Or wear a golden sorrow. * ' 

But this is one of those fireside reflections which are apt to escape ns, 
in the bustle of out-of-door life. Yain hope with all its specious and 
most plausible cheats, bids us not take upon trust so sad a truth. Am- 
bition, which we strive in vain to " fling away," whispers us, that it is 
nobler to bide the worst, so homr be the stake. To serre one's country, 
b at least a glorious martyrdom, and we are proud to sufler it Were 
such the motive of those who enter the lists of public life, were honor 
conferred in exact proportion to merit, and trust squared with integrity, 
this were a sentiment worthy tiie extremest limit of indulgence. A 
nobler vocation no one can have, — a more glorious sacrifice was never 
made, — than to toil and suffer for the public good. Our country's call, 
as it were the voice of Fate crying out to us, should make " each pett^ 
artery in this body, as hardy as tne Nemean lion's nerve ! " But is it 
from pure and disinterested patriotism, that so many are daily clothed 
in the white robe of candidacy 1 Can we pretend, even in this land of 
promise, that public honors are never capriciouslv, nay, are never unjust- 
ly, bestowed % We have not, indeed, here, that long line of titled aris- 
tocracy, " atatesUxtues only," whose rank, dating from the cradle, can be 
founded, at most, only on a predestinarian estimate of future worth ! 
We acknowled^ neither " Divine right," nor " original compact," as a 
daim to supremacy. Much less need we fear that the wise, the virtu- 
ous, and the learned should be banished from oitr land, as from Sparta 
of old, in very fear lest, by the unrestrained exertion of their permcious 
meaponsy they should worx out for themselves an extravagant and dan- 
gerous influence. The wise, the learned, the good, stand here indeed 
their chance with the rest; and it is a triumph worthy all rejoicings 
when they struggle into power. But how often do we see those noble 
natures, — who, seeking merit rather than fame, would scorn to "flatter 
Neptune for his trident, or Jove for his power to thunder," — cheated of 
their rightful inheritance of glory! It cannot be denied, though with 
thame we confess it, that learning, genius, and virtue, will strive ror pop- 
ular favor, but at feisuf ul and perilous odds, against the supple knee, the 
flattering tongue» the cringing soul. 

What, then, is there in ofiice for which men are thus eagerly striving ? 
What is this highest prize of contention, in pursuit of which, happiness is 
counted as notmng, and merit is content to be pitted against hypocrisy 
and intrigue 1 It is called Power. Tliere are few more ludicrous 
mistakes, which this erring world exhibits, than those of a flilse and 
o'erleaping ambition. The redoubted Knight of la Mancha, though un- 
equalled in stoiy, is not alone in real life. We may, almost daily, be- 
hold the brazen basin of the barber, borne proudly along, in all its soapy 
lustre^ as ilf 't were really the golden helmet of Mambrino ! In most 
countries, we may see crowds, and even in our own practical land not n 
few of those dabblers in the pettiness of fame, whose ofiicial importance 
would serve only to remind us of that pretty device of -^sop, — a fly on 
the axle oi a chariot, striving to exclaim *' what a dust do 1 raise ! " The 
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trntih is, that in these times, and espedallyin our own land, the power^ 
which office of itself confers, is most specious and shadowy. Even in the 
Old World, little else is retained, save the name, the show, the ceremony 
of power. In the most arbitrary governments of modem times, the pop> 
nlar feeling is respected and obeyed, though it be not directly, and in 
terms appealed to. But with us, the very boast of our libertrjr is, that the 
people are supreme. They indeed do delegate certain of their number, 
to manage for them their great estate of sovereignty : — but this delegated 
authority is divided off into so many branches, and so entirely checked 
by the mutual action of these branches upon each other, that the power 
o^ individual office is a mere name and a shade. Our governors are in 
fact but public servants — a most honorable, indeed, and praiseworthy 
service, but containing so much more of burden and care, than of power^ 
that we might almost apply to them the old Greek proverb, — " none in 
the land are so much slaves, as its masters^ 

But if public station do not actually confer power upon its possessor 
it at lecut, affords him the most favorable opportunity tor gaining it. If 
office be not greatness, it surely must be ihe highest vantage-ground 
for achieving greatness. It was the answer of Uie Delphic oracle to 
Cicero, Says Plutarch, when he inquired how he should attain to the 
highest earthly glory, — " by making his own genius, and not the will of 
the people, the guide of his life." To enter into an elaborate discussion 
Df this great question, would far exceed our spare and strict allowance 
of time ; but it may well be doubted, whether that close subjection to 
popular will, that contracted servitude to party, that unyielding bondage 
to public opinion, which public officers must necessarily undeigo, be not 
far, very far, from the pure and perfect air of liberty, in which genluA 
exults and thrives. It seems, too, a nobler, as well as freer, task to pror 
mote the mental improvement, than the physical welfare, of our race, — * 
to govern mmds, than to govern men. 

I know that history, an honorable menUon in whose pages is, perhaps* 
the proudest reward which mortal merit can aspire to, has hitherto de- 
voted her exclusive praise to those who have led the armies or guided the 
councils of their nations. It hath now been the diary of princes, and now 
the " field-book of conquerors," and full rarely hath even the name of a 
private man, however splendid his talents or exalted his virtues, been 
deemed worthy of its notice. But the liberty, which has been here 
worked out, is not coniSned to the mere form and ceremony of govern- 
ment, — it not only pervades the whole atmosphere, but penetrates the 
very life-breath, and purifies the very heart's core of society, — and we 
may confidently hope, that the Free Historian of Free Amerion, pampered 
in no court, pensioned by no crown, will pen with the golden pen of 
Truth, — that her history may be, as all history ought to be, — philosophy, 
pure, uncompromising philosophy, " teaching by examples," — a history, 
where crimes may be mentioned only to be condemned, — ■ where virtue, 
genius, merit, may stand out in their own unfading beauty, the admiration 
and the model of the world ! We would not, indeed, withhold their 
merited tribute of praise, their proud recompense of glory, from the 
" patriots who have toiled and in their country's cause bled nobly." The 
sweet lirre, the sculptured marble, shall have their names in holy keep- 
ing ! 6nt tA«y are not alone patriots. This proud title of patriotism is no 
narrow distinction of birth or of fortune. Whoever promotes, or labors 
to promote, the interest' and welfare of his country, be nis means never so 
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small, his vocation nerer so hamble, is a patriot They are patriots ^o 
obey and defend, as well as they who make the laws. They are patriots 
who strive, as they are able, to advance in the land the gre4t cause of re- 
ligion, of justice, of public improvement Evcxy good man is a patriot I 
They were patriots, whose names shall hereafter be mentioned as the 
founders and benefactors of this venerable institution. J9<!* is a patriot, 
and worthy a patriot's praise, whose wonted presence at the head of our 
University, on this high festival of letters, we may no longer look for. If 
the youth of our land be its hope and its promise, as their fathers are its 
strength and its support, — surely he shall have rendered a goodly and 
an acceptable service to his country, who by his diligence, his instructions, 
his example, has trained up so manv to her duties and her honor. We 
would yield him, then, the glory of a patriot^ as well as the affectionate 
thanks of grateful hearts, tor all that he has done and suffered in the 
cause of education. His is a glory, "cui nequeprofiat quisquam laudandoj 
tieque vitupemndo quisquam nocuit." May he live ion^, to see this ancient 
abode of science, — the fond object of his care and love, — increased in 
usefulness and power; standing in all the strength of sound wisdom^ in 
all the majesty of virtue, in all the beauty of holiness, a blessing to the 
children, and an honor to the. fathers of our land ; and on its brightest 
tablet of record, among its best defenders, shall his name and kis praise 
be ever inscribed. May his years to come be full of comfort, and his 
end — peace ! 

It is one of the peculiar features of our republican government, that the 
doors of office, — which have hitherto been rarely entered, but by those 
who could produce the passports of high birth or princely patronage, ^ 
are here thrown open to aU. The natural consequence is, that all are 
eager to rush in. Imagination has pictured to us this exclusive abode, 
abundant in all the luxury and splendor of Oriental magnificence ] and 
the prince of Abyssinia felt not more longings, — and, I venture to say, 
irUa not more expedients^ to gain a knowl^ge and a view of the outer 
world of man, than we to gain admittance into this favored palace of the 
Blest We do not fear, with the enemies of liberty, that this " political 
ambition" will always prove a canker in the hearts, or engender corrup- 
tion in the minds of our people, — warring against ihe interests of litera- 
ture, and bringing down upon us either the darkness of anarchy or the 
more gloomy light of despotism. We neither feel, nor feign, any such 
idle apprehensions. We nave seen the flood-gates of ocean suddenly un- 
barred, and though the dashing waves leaped never so violently in devouring 
all they met, — it was but for a moment ; the waters flowed again into their 
channel, and the sea was stilL But though this temporary evil will ulti- 
mately be its own cure, it i^ well that all means should be employed to 
diminish its immediate violence. The storm has not yet ceased — we may, 
even tunr, see it, in all the strength of its rage, fearfully agitating our land. 
The holy ark of our liberties is, even now, tossed on its angry bosom ! It is 
time that men's eyes were opened to reason. It is time that they looked 
npon ofiice as it really is ; like the other professions of life, a place of hon- 
orable labor, conferring on its possessor no absolute superiority, — no ex- 
clusive privilege, — no peculiar blessedness ; — an elevation where one's 
failings, as well as excellences, are displayed to a dangerous advantage. 
We would render to the rulers and counsellors of our land all the respect 
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and homage that are their due ; but we will not yield up to them the sole 
possession of that power — the only power worth having — the highest 
power of man — a power which angels from all their glory might stoop to 
enjoy — the power of doing good to mankind — of serving one's countiT — 
of improving our race — of ennobling our age ! TUs is the power which 
all may possess — which requires no passport but of Heaven. This is 
the promotion which " cometh neither from the East, from the West, nor 
^et from the South.'' Mind asks not the seal of office for a sanction of 
Its dictates, " nee sumit out ponit secures arhitrio popularis auray Its course 
will on, the way it takes, " cracking ten thousand curbs of more strong 
link asunder," than the slender impediments of artificial society. It wiu 
speak out, wherever it exists, in tones than which God's thunder is not 
more audible I 

To this power and this greatness let us aspire. Let the education and 
improvement of mind be the first object of our ambition. Let not the 
great harvest of our literature lie longer unreaped. Our dizzy mountain- 
peaks — our green hills — our fertile vales — our thundering cataracts — 
our pleasant streams, were never made for sealed lips. Our firm hands, 
our Drave hearts, our bright eyes, though eloquent in silence, deserve not 
a mute Wre. The fair brow of Liberty looks oald and naked without the 
laurel of the Muse ! 

Example 2. 

THB UTILITAKIAN SYSTEM.* 
"CuiBono." 

* The spirit of the present strongly demands the useful in all its objects of 
pursuit ; there is little reason to Tear that men will neglect their interests, 
so far as their judgment enables them to perceive them ; for little occupies 
^neral attention mat does not return some plausible answer to the ques- 
tion, ^ Of what use is it ? what advanta^ arises from it ? " The wild 
visions conjured up by the heated imaginations of other times, are all 
viewed through this correcting medium, and stripped of all their bright and 
deceptive colors, are stamped with that value only to which their utility 
entitles them. The lance of chivalry rusts in obscurity and neglect, while 
the ploughshare is brieht with honorable use ; the venerable castle, moss- 
covered and shattered Dy the storms of a thousand years, is of small conse- 
quence, as it stands beside the smart, new-built manufactory, its neighbor, 
whence some of the conveniences and comforts of life are constantly flow- 
ing ; the mountain, though it be the highest peak of the Alps, or Andes, 
cloud-capt, and snow-crowned, towering subhme over the domains be- 
neath, the theme of poets, and the resting-place of the imagination, is 
thought little of in comparison with the dark and zloomy mine at its base, 
whence are drawn the or6 for manufacture, or the coal with which it is 
prepared. 

All things are estimated, not at the price set upon them by the children 
of poetry and romance, but according to their immediate subserviency in 
rendering comfortable the condition of the great majority of mankind. 
And shall anv one say that there is not much true philosophy in this valu- 
ation ? Shall any one sigh over the tendency of the age to look with a 
diM'jaseionate eye on those wild schemes, and false ideas of honor and 
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gTMtneu, which in former times cwued such a waste of human life and 
means ? Shall anj one for this denoance the times as forgetf al of all that 
constitntes excellenoe or happiness ? Shall it be said that this spirit neces- 
sarily smothers all the nobler parts of man's natare, and reduces him to a 
mere pains-takins, money-getting animal ? That it is incapable of being 
turned and goided into any sood course, and of forming the gronndworl^ m 
a better state of things than the world has ever yet seen ? Such desponding 
minds, — snch prophets of eril, must have got their ideas of the sttmmum 
bonnm from tales of chivalry and romance, from the dreams and longings 
of a heated imagination, from any thing, in fact, rather than a comparison 
of the sources of happiness in the present and any former time. Should 
such an examination oe made, that which appears so bright and enchant- 
ing when viewed from a distance, will harolv bear a close inspection. 
Strip these bright visions of all the radiance thrown around them by ih» 
charms of an degant literature, and how meagre do they stand before us, 
in all the harsh outline of a rude and unpolished nature ; the violent pas- 
sions and harsh impulses of men stand forth, divested of that softening in- 
fluence thrown upon them by a refined civilization. The courage of the 
warrior will shrink to the level fii mere animal violence ; the beauty of the 
ladies will pall upon the imagination, when it is considered how umnterest- 
ing must have been their minds from the want of all those graces and re- 
finements which a more enlightened age only can impart ; while througii- 
out all classes the powers of the intellect were but imperfectly developed, 
and give us no very exalted idea of man and his powers.* Let these thmg? 
be but once thought of in such an abstract way, separated from all the 
bright associations that are usually wound about them, and the most en 
thuslastic admirer of antiquity will hardly wish that his lot had been cast 
\Dl any of those periods that once seemed so delightful. 

But though the present estimate of utility be on the whole so correct, is 
there nothing in it that maybe cause of disgust to those of delicate feelings, 
and at the same time injunons to our truest, best-defined interests ? None 
but the most unhesitating, undiscriminating panegyrist would attempt to 
denv it In their endeavors to reduce every thin^ to the stondard of tne 
useful, many have overstepped the limit. In their zeal to do away with 
all old follies, they cast off with them some of those virtues which are pe 
culiar to no age or state of society, but whose seat is deep in the human 
heart, and whose free exercise is inoispeusable to the prosperous continu 
ance of any state or order of things ; connecting these with the really 
worthless objects, with which they are so often associated, with the inten- 
tion of eradicating all the useless weeds from the soil of humanity, they 
ruthlessly tear up some of ^e most beautiful flowers in the gardens of the 
heart ; they crusn those buds that would expand, and blossom, and bear 
ffood fruit ; that would exalt and purify, and refine life, and go far to rea 
Eze man's imagined perfections. 

We may see some signs of such a spirit, in that tone of superior wisdom 
that would repress all the outbreakings of enthusiasm, and damp the ardor 
of the grateful heart in its admiration of the^ beautiful and noble, with a sar- 
castic and self-conceited manner of nskine the question, What use ? And 
if the object of this harsh ridicule cannot show some direct and visible ope- 
ration of the ideas and sentiments he admires, it warns him to be advised 
by experience, and to have done with all such foolish and romantic notions, 
which will only impede his successful progress in the world ; that is, drop 
all that characterizes the man of feeling and sentiment, and retain nothing 
but the most esteemed maxims of a self-wise and selfish experience. Such 
a spirit would look upon this fair earth merely as one great farm, intended 
only to maintain its numberless denizens by its productive powers; it 
would ^dge every acre not devoted to Uiis purpose ; it would look with 
an invidious eye upon lakes and mountains as useless incumbrances ; in 
the pleasant light of heaven, and the blowing of its breezes, it would recog- 
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nize only the means to promote Testation, and bring the harrest to ma 
turity ; men it would regard as mere instruments in these great op^ations ; 
as bound to their country, and to each other, by no stronger ties, no better 
feelings than a low and selfish interest ; to it all else seems superfluous : all 
the glorious and beautiful, and all the touching and delicate, of the natural 
and moral world, are unvalued and uncared for. Though this false estimate 
be but too common, the mind that has not been subjected to it must revolt 
at its dictates. What ! must all the refreshing gardens and pleasant walks 
of life be shut, all its delightful prospects obstructed, and all the gushing 
streams of the heart be sealed up ! Could itty one urge this in senous ar- 
gument, no more concise and appropriate answer could be given him, than 
tl^e decision of the Creator himself upon the works of his hand, — thai; they 
are good^ all good. 

But, to such contemners of all tbbt soars above their own limited vision, 
the use of argument seems altogether superfluous ; there are certain epithets 
to which no definite meaning is attached, but which^ when applied with a 
certain manner of sarcasm or ridicule, do more to injure their object, than 
the most direct and severe crimination : there is a vagueness about them 
that gives the imagination room to conjure up a thousand bad qualities, and 
apply them to whatever is the subject of ooloquv. Of this nature is tiie 
epithet romantie^ so frequently and indiscriminately applied to all the im 
pulses which fill the breasts of those who have not lost all the warmth and 
generositjjr given them by nature ; who are excited with a noble ardor at 
the mention of great examples of virtu } or heroism ; who can see and feel 
the sublime and beautiful m nature and in character ; who can kindle with 
love, swell with pitv, or weep in sympathy with another*s woes ; they are 
told that all these things vnll^tot do in tite world; that thev are only found in 
silly novels ; in fact, that they are all together too romanuc. The tendency 
of this spirit is to make the youn^ distrust their own feeling, and anxious 
to suppress every word and action that might come within the reach of 
this far-sweeping romantic ; restraint and anected indifference become but 
too fashionable, even among those who are formed for better things ; their 
fetters, early and long-worn, at length cease to gall, and the man of a once 
warm heart and strong affections, becomes a frigid and unimpassioned 
thing, whose impulses are all of the lowest, commonest description. But 
is it really so ? is there any danger in giving way to any of those emotions 
which are so enchanting in the page of poetry or romance? Are they 
really incompatible with those necessary duties which are allotted to most 
men in the common routine of life and occupation ? Must we risk all those 
bright visions of life, enlivened and ennobled by the exercise c^tiiose finer 
feelings we love so to dwell upon ? In fine, are they kll of no use ? Let 
the anxious inquirer look around, and m^k the operation of some of those 
sentiments so harshly condemned as romantic ana useless. 

Is that feeling iisdess which entwines a love of his native land with every 
fibre of a man*s heart ? Which nmkes him look upon her mountains and 
plains, her rivers and lakes, or her rock-bound, sea-washed coast, with an 
indescribable, and almost superstitious veneration ? Shall all those associ- 
ations which make a man look upon his country as something more than 
so much land inhabited by so many proprietors, whom convenience has led 
to form themselves into an organizea, political body, be laughed at, as the 
relic of a bygone, barbarous age ; as too romwUle to be indulged even for a 
moment ? Shall that enthusiasm which leads the traveller^ wearv of wan- 
dering, and longing for home, on beholdingthe rocks and cliffs of his native 
shore, to exclaim with rapturous joy, -^ "This is my own, my naUve land,** 
— be ridiculed as the expression of nothing but a mawkuh, and false sen* 
sibility ? On the contrary, is not such a feeling the foundation of that true 
and real patriotism, which n;iakes a man lay dpwn wealth and comfort, and 
pour fortii blood like water for his country*s good ?, Has it not been the 
all-pervading sentiment in thpee iinartyni and patriots vl^om history and 
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fiction equally delight in honoring? Should -we make Thermopylae and 
Marathon familiar as household words, had there not been some strong 
impulse in the breasts of the heroes who fought there than the mere desire 
to save their lands and property from unjust spoliation ? Interest, or fio 
tion, may, for a time, excite men to action in behalf of their country ; but, 
to arouse the undjring flame of patriotism, to jnake such lovers of their 
country as time has shown, the *' caritas ipsius soli," the clinging to all the 
marks written in memory oy affection, the scenes of our youth, the monu- 
ments and und^in^ history of our ancestors, our hearthstones, and objects 
of domestic affection, must aSwork together in a manner none the less ef 
fectiv.e, because it cannot be reduced to the cold and exact rules of states- 
men or philosophers. 

Is that love tisdess which exalts so high in man's judgment the worth of 
the fairen softer portion of bis race ; that takes away so much of the harsh 
and low from his chai^acter, and makes him see every thln^ in a warmer, 
purer light Or are any of those other tender feeling, which purify his 
character, and make him somewhat like the divine original ? Equally haish 
and false is that estimate that would sav so ; which would divest 11^ of so 
much that softens its hard 'and rugged track ; which would stop all those 
foantains pushing fresh from the heart, which sweeten and quicken the 
otherwise insipid and sluggish course of duties and labors. And yet such 
a disposition is but too common ; it hears with incredulity of the existence 
of virtuous enthusiasm, or ardent love ; or, if it cannot doubt their exist- . 
ence, it shows its contempt for them by a freezing interrogatory as to their 
advantage ; it would connne all such romantic feelings to the pages of the 
poet or novelist, who, it thinks, first gave them birth, and insists, that how- 
ever well they may do to " point a moral, or adorn a tale," they will never 
do in real life. 

If such were real life, if none of the holiest and best affections could be 
faidulged with safety, well might the gloomy views of those be entertained, 
who ^k upon the pleasant world as a succession of empty nothings, and 
all our boasted improvements and advancements as only tending to render 
them lighter and more empty, and to remove us farther from all that makes 
life worth the having. 

Such a feeling of discontent, as it is particularly apt to seize upon minds 
most delicately tuned by nature, must have an injurious eff'ect upon the 
affe, which has been represented as, on the whole, so discriminating as to 
what is truly good and useful ; since it withdraws from exerting a health 
ful influence mose whose nattu^ impulses would cause them to promote ' 
its best interests ; but, disgusted by the false, utilitarian spirit just dwelt 
upon, their minds shik into a morbid and repining state, which questions 
ii there be any thin^ pleasant, or excellent, contents itself with railing at 
all around, and nursmg its own misanthropic feeling. 

How, then, shall we answer that cold and sarcastic temper, which^ in all 
the confidence of superior wisdoin, thinks to crush all the generous impul 
ses of an ardent nature, the aspirations of genius, or the buddings or an 
unfei^ed love, or strong attachment, by a withering manner of asking the 
<^ucstionj Of kuhat use are aU these ? We might answer with another ques 
tion ; Of what use is the pleasant light of the sun ? For, not more groping, 
cold, and melancholy, would be an eternal^ sunless night, than life wlmout 
one ray of those warmer feelings to illumme its dark and tortuous paths, 
to gild the points of all the sterner, harsher duties, and cast a warm flush 
of happiness over all its varying scenes. We might tell them, that, banish 
these, and the world would be a desert of so harsh and uninteresting an as- 
pect, that the most stoicaJ patience could not endure it long ; and, if their 
unsympathizing minds could not comprehend how this might be, we might 
tell them that to the feelings they no much despise they are indebted for 
the continuance of that state of tilings which appears to them so profita- 
ble and e.\ceUent That they are the great comer-stones on which society 
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18 foandedi the bonds that maintain its nnion; that, bnt for some •of the 
enthusiasm they so mnch condemn, civilization would long since have stop* 
ped in its progress, the arts and knowledge would have remained undeveU 
oped, and all that tends to exalt and refine man's condition would still have 
slumbered. If they cannot be induced by this to acknowledge that there 
are any others but their own beaten highways of life, they must remain in 
igporance of aU its better part, forfeit all the enioyments which accrue to 
those who can rightly estimate its blessings, ana plod on in the way they 
have chosen for memselves ; — while, to those who have an undimmed per- 
ception of the good and lovely, life spreads itself out like a verdant flowery 
field, its paths enlivened by the bordering green, the gemming dewdrops 
not yet dashed from its flowerets, and all beyond a vista of {gladness and 
beaufrsr. Happy those who choose this better portion, and enioy that real 
life which those only can have, who, in all their estimates of use, are guided 
by that true philosophy, which, while it hastens the step of improvement, 
does not prevent the cooperation of our best nature I 

Example 3. 

Public Opinion.* 

On the return of this ancient anniversary, on this academical jubilee, 
"wbich borrows all its lustre from the countenance of a great community, I 
am naturally led to the contemplation of the power of a community, it is 
public favor which has raised a humble grammar school into the greatest 
collegiate establishment in our land. And we who are come up this day to 
make our last obeisance to our venerable parent, cannot consider without 
interest, that power out of which she sprang, and that power uppn whose 
character our own fortunes must so much depend. 

But tlie growth of a literarv seminary is but an exhibition in miniature 
of that force of which I speak. Compared with some of its greater mani 
Testations, it is the application of the force of steam to the cutting of dia 
monds, or the enchasmg of plate. It is on the spacious stage of history, 
where ages .are the time, ana nations the actors, that I fl!nd the just exam 
pies of ue power of public opinion emblazoned. What is the great lessoa 
we learn from the records of our race ? What but this ? That the true 
sovereign of the world, the only monarch who is never deposed, and never 
abridged of his prerogative, 

'^ Who sits on no precarious throne, 
Nor borrows leave to be,'* 
is Public Opinion. * 4 

What is a throne ? What is a legislature ? What is a Congress ? What 
is a constitution ? Mere pipes, mere mouth pieces, for the expression of 
Public Opinion. The moment they cease to give it vent, the moment they 
resist and set up foi original powers, it breaks in pieces these venerable 
forms, as Daniel oroko the gilded images of Babylonish idolatry, and holds 
up the fragments before the startled nations, with the same dreadful irony, 
— " Lo. these be the crods ve worshin." 




Opi . _ 

child of its old age. It has mingled in the public affairs since man flrst 

exchanged his cave in the woods for the arts and alliances of civilized life. 

Bom m the primeval conventions of uncouth savaf^es, its infant fingers 

trace that social contract to which the proud monarchies of the Old World 

* Qp talMng the flist degree. 
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•re ngft ashamed to fp back for the fabnlons charter of their legttimacT. 
And from that hour it has gone about among the kingdoms of the eartn, 
working its pleasure, whether for good or for evil. Yon may track its lion 
step across tae Syrian sands, when it led the fanatic hosts oi Christendom 
to pour out their'libations of blood, and sacrifice their human hecatombs, 
in pious worship of the Prince of Peace. Or you may find its handiwork 
in modern Ennand, when it spoiled of its crown the unworthy success(» 
of a line of kmgs ; washed away his balm, and laid his head upon the 
block ; turned loose an incensed people to hunt down the remnant of that 
old houfte of tyrants, and pnrge tne realm of their unclean influence. But, 
by and by, as if in very wantonness, reverting to its ancient faith and af- 
fections, It recalls the fugitive princes from their exile, and rebuilds the 
dynasty it had overturned. 

But. if the will of the people has always been the sovereign, under what 
ever rorms it has been disguised, by whatever ministers it has exercised 
the functions of sovereignty, it will f>e asked, how are we to explain certain 
dark passages of the history of man ? If the people have been really the 
master, whence came tliose odious institutions which have pr^ed from aee 
to age, like an Iiereditary disease, on the aggrieved nations ? How stole the 
serpent into the Eden of democracy ? In what chamber of the people's 
deputies, was the order of knighthood created ? What bill of rights was it 
that stipulated for the inviolability of the Canon and Feudal Law ? What 
date do the articles of abdication bear, wherein the ma^or portion of man 
kind, wearied with the cares of government, resien their irksome state, and 
sell themselves for slaves to their fellow-men ? Where was the popular as- 
sembly convb.4< d, which followed up the splendid distinctions of chivalnr 
in Europe, with the emoluments and honors of modern aristocracy; "gild. 
ing a little that was rich before," and lavishing on an overgrown peerage 
civil immunities, and injurious monopolies ? n Public Opimon is supreme, 
how came in those abuses which plunder the many of wealth, and nonor 
and freedom, to lay the costly spoils at the feet of a few ? Crowns, prin 
cipalities, and orders of n<^iuty. — are these the trophies with which Pub 

lie Opinion has strown its patn ? Yes. Even these were called 

into being by the word of the people. And all those political evils which 
have plaffued the suffering race of men, first sprung into life at the will of 
the people, and received at its own hand their bloody commission ; like 
fienos raised by the enchanter, ,whom they will shortly torment. Folly 
was the disease of which Public* Opinion was sorely sick ; Ignorance was 
the deadly charm by which it was hound ; and is it strange thiat it lay 
powerless along the land, the victim of petty tyranny ? It was only Sam* 
son submitting his invincible locks to be confined by the fingers of Delilah 
with the pin of a weaver's beam. And Oh, how faithfully the old patri- 
arch tyld Its history, when he prophesied the fortunes of his unworthy child I 
'^Issachar is a strong ass, couching down between two burdens; and he 
saw that rest was good, and the land, that it was pleasant, and he bowed 
lus shoulder to bear, and became a servant to tribute." 

. But these seasons of patient sufferance do not always, last. And long 
periods of torpid quiescence are succeeded by awful reactions. It is this 
moment when Public Opinion changes, — this 'turning of the tide, — that is 
the sublime moment in the annals of nations. 

** Its step is as the tread 
Of a flood that leaves Its bed* 
And its marofa it la rude desolation. ** 

It bursts throuj^h the mounds and levies that dammed it up, and strikes 
Serror into ancient societies, and institutions that lie peacenjl]^ over the 
land, by the roar of the inundation. It is when great events are pending, 
when tne scales of human destiny are hung out in heaven, and the eyes 3l 
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•Ifteti grow ^m with watchiog the donbtfol balance, — when old eystenu 
fail, and old principles are a by- word, — when the stron^attractions which 
keep society in its orDit are dissolved, and the winds of rassion go sighing 
by, — - it is then that Public Opinion ro-coUects itself to meet the solemn 
emergency ; leaving its ancient seats, it shakes off the dust of centuries, 
and carries the himian race forward to the mark they are prepared to reach 

It was in a crisis like this, that the keys of heaven were wrested from 
the successors of St. Peter, and the light of the Reformation let in upon a 
mourning church. And when the clearer light of another affe revealed the 
abuses still unreformed. Public Opinion invaded once more ue ground that 
was fenced with ecclesiastical interdictions, continued the heroic work, and 
finally launched its little fleet of pilgrims on the main, to follow the setting 
sun, and Icl&ge the floating ark on the mountains of a New World. 

And here m the West, it is at the bidding of Public Opinion, that Liber 
ty has unrolled the sky of half the ^lobe, for her star spangled banner. It 
is at the same high mandate, that Science throws across our rushing streams 
her triumphant arches ; yokes together with a Cyclopean architecture the 
everlasting hills, and then^eads over their giddy summits the peaceful car 
avans of commerce. 

But, with all its splendid triumphs, it is still an unsteadfast and turbulent 
principle, as inconstant as an individual mind. And the annals of our race 
are but accusing records, which show how Public Opinion has given its 
voluntary and omnipotent sanction to every form of crime. It has crossed 
great enterprises, and broken brave hearts. It has doomed to the faggot 
and the rack the champions of truth, and the children of God. It is as 
much the parent of the Holy Inquisition, and the <Court of the Star-Cham- 
ber, as of Bible Societies, or the Royal Academy. 

What, then, is our security ? Can we rear no bulwark ? Can we dig no 
trench around our noblest and most venerable establishments of Church 
and State ? Are we all embarked in a frail vessel, and may this blind 
Polyphemus sink us at pleasure with a swing of his arm ? Where is the 
ori^n of Public Opinion ? It is in private opinion. Each great national 
feeling, wave after wave, has been fiAt the opinion of a few, the opinion of 
one. Here, then, is the great check, and safeguard, and regulator, in indi 
yidual character and influence. Obviously, no external force can act on 
the aU-surrounding energy of a public mind. In vain would we plant sen- 
tries, or patrol a watch about this unmastered power. The way to explode 
a magazine is to apply the match to a kernel. The way to mOve the pub-, 
lie, is to affect individuals. ' Every honest citizen whom we can enlighten ; 
every mind throughout tiie nation, by which righl^views are entertained^ 
and proper feelings cherished, is one more improver of Public Opinion. 

Let it be deeply considered by us, since it thus originated, now much 
every superior understanding is its natural counsellor and guide ; and to 
what extent such men as Swift, Burke, and Mirabeau were the ministers of 
this real Autocrat ; that no longer those titular gentlemen, who, in London 
and Paris, on solemn days, wear crowns and solemn dresses, but Canning, 
and Scott, and Malthus, are now the sovereigns of the world. It is in this 
fact, that Public Opinion has grown wiser, and will continue to become 
more informed, that I find the superiority and the hope of our times. And 
the humblest individual, aware that his opinions are a portion of the sov 
ereign law of the land, would do wrong to conceive his influence to be in 
significant. It is not insignificant Not a tiiought you think, not a syllable 
you utter, but may, in its consequences, affect the prosperity of your conn 
try. Our world is framed like a vast whispering gallery,— one iof those 
curious structures of human skill, where every breath is audible, and the 
word that at first was faintly spoken, scarce trusted to the silent air, is sent 
swiftly onward and around the vaultied walls ; a thousand babbling echoes 
repeat and prolong the sound, till it shakes the globe with its thunder. 

Come out of your individual shelL Give your thoughts to the interest* 

32 
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of your nee, and, like the genie in Oriental story, who, creeping oat of the 
Basket of a few inches, in which he had been imprisoned, regained his co- 
lossal proportions, you will grow to the statnre of a ^^like. intelligence. 
Nor will you fail of your reward. Those who, by their mighty influence, 
exert a wise control over the will of the people, always receive from the 
public opinion they have enlightened, their just meed of praise. It is a 
spectacle we can never behold without emotion, the supremacy of one 
mind over this concentrated intelligence. It claims our reluctant reverence 
for characters in which the amiable virtues are wanting. The moral merit 
of Cromwell is exceedingly questionable ; but his astonishing mastery of 
the public mind, and the energies he wielded in the cause of liberty, hAve 
procured him the endless gratitude of freemen. 

** For, if we woald speak trae, 

Much to the man ia due, 
Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere. 

As if his highest plot, • 

To plant the Bergamot, # 
Could by industrious val<^ climb 
To ruin the great work of Time, 

And cast the kingdoms old 

Into another mould. ' * 

Bnt, where virtues and talents have alike contributed to invest an indi 
vidual with this authority over his cotemporaries, public opinion rejoices 
lo pay its instructor a hearty tribute of deserved praise. It has latel^^ been 
lignally manifested, in the deep sympathy in our loss, on the resignation of 
his seat at the head of the university, b^r one, for so many years, its oma- 
ment and pride. I cannot s{>eak of President Kirkland without a crowd of 
affectionate recollections, which, I am sure, are familiar to all who hear me. 
For he was one of that truly fine genius which identified his character with 
the institution in which he sat. Whilst he remained here, his elegant mind 
rained influence on all that harbored in its halls; and it was not easy for 
dulness to come under his eye without being sweetened and refined. The 
stranger who saw him, went away glad that there was so much savor in 
human wit. He was a living refutation of that ancient calumny, that col- 
leges make men morose and unskilful in the science of human natnre. He 
had a countenance that was like a benediction. And what with his liberal 
heart, his rich conversation, and the grace of his accomplished manners, he 
reflected a light upon this seminary, which a just community have not 
failed, and shall not fail to repay with lasting honor. 



Example. 

OF A VALEDICTORY ENGLISH OBATION. 

Second Degree — Master's Oration, 

In selecting for our topic, ** The Spirit that should accompany our Repub 
Ucan Institutions," let it not be anticipated that we are bringing hither a 
political tirade to fret and rave about ourselves, or that we mean to run mad 
at the sound of our own voice, as it pronounces the word " republic." We 
have noft arrayed ourselves, gladiator like, to attack or defend public meas- 
ures, — to despatch in the few'moments allotted us all the political questions 
that now interest us as a people, — or to set right the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments of our government, m the short period of twenty 
minutes. We come not to battle with politicians, whoever they may be, 
and whether they stand on either bank, or in the middle of the Bubioou. 
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We oome nofc to sweep down regiments of them with a sentence, or to blow 
up the country with a magazine of words. No ; we would dwell upon this 
spirit, without taking the word "politics" upon our lips. These have 
entered into and contaminated every other place, — let the house of God, 
the temple of literature, be sacred a little longer. Let there be one spot 
left, where rational, thinking man ma^r retreat from political, talking man. 
We will not be the first to tread it with a sacrilegious step. No ; m the 
spuit in which the prophet of old put off his sholTon Mount ^oreb^ "be- 
cause the ground whereon he stood was holy," we would venture in this 
place to speak of that spirit which should guide and animate us in the 
eiyoyment of our peculiar institutions. 

And addressing, as we trust, nay, as we know, a republican assembly, 
bom under the influence, surrounded and supported bv the spirit of free . 
institutions, what inquiry can be more important than tnat which opens to 
them' the way in which they can most safely keep, and most perfectly 
enjoy these institutions ? The work of attaining them is accomplished. 
The battle is over, the victory is won, and our fathers are at rest. These 
institutions are now ours. Praise cannot make them more, nor detraction 
less so. They are ours, bought and paid for. But they are ours under a 
solemn responsibleness, — under none other than the trust that we will pre 
serve, exalt, and extend them. But we shall discharge this high and hon 
orable trust, only as we hold them in a right spirit, ana exercise them upon 
proper principles. We speak not extravagantly, then, when we say, that in 
maintaming and holding sacred that spirit whicn will adorn and perpetuate 
these institutions, and give them the only thing they want, their free course, 
consists the whole duty of our generation ; and that when this ceases to be 
important and interesting in our eyes, we cease to deserve them. Honor 
and gratitude have been to those who attained, — honor and gratitude shall 
be to those who preserve them. 

The spirit, then, in the first place, whose claims we would advocate, is 
a spirit of national modesty. We use the term in distinction from that 
national arrogance or vanity which we deem unbecoming and dangerous. 

We are aware that the history of our country is a pecuhar one, — peculiar 
in its interest and importance, and not to us only, but to the world. We 
have read, with a thnlling interest, Uie story of our father's doings, dwelt 
upon their glorious anticipations, and hailed the fulfilment of them, as year 
after year they have been developed. But where, in all this, is the occasion 
of arrogance to ourselves and denunciation of others, as if we stood on the 
only elevation, and, what is more, had reached that elevation ourselves ? 
Our duty, we have said, i^ to adorn our instutions ; ostentation is its very 
opposite, — to diffuse them abroad; detraction of others will defeat us. 
But who are they who would thus stride the earth like a colossus ? Where 
is the history of their toil, and danger, and suffering? Where are the 
monuments of their personal valor and heroism, and splendid achievement ? 
Where is the record of their martyrdom? We have seen the conceited 
descendant of some rich ancestor, decked in the robes which that ancestor 
has toiled that he might wear, — fluttering about, the puppet of an hour, 
yet walking, as he imagines,, a god amidst the surrounding* pigmies, — 
talking as if the world were made for him alone, because, forsooth, he really 
cuinot conceive, — as certainly no other can, — how he could have been 
made for the world. We have seen, I say, this poor imitation of humanity, 
and looked with contempt on what we could not pity. But what do they 
more, or better, who, in the costume of national vanity, are stalking about 
amount the nations of the earth, vainly declauning about their institutions, 
— theirs, because they happened to be bom where tnese had been planted, — 
and sweeping down the institutions of others, for the modest yet cogent 
reason of the Pharisee, that they are not as their own. 

But we would see amongst uSj as a nation, that modesty which we admire 
•o much in domestic life. Individual modesty, — we have all seen her,'- 
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is a loyely damsel, with simple mien, retiniif niaimen, and chaste mmf. 
There is nothing about ber to remind one of a flower garden in distress, or 
a rainbow bewitched. What is gandy, she hates,— cusplay is her abomi- 
nation. The scene oi her glory is at home, acting, not spea^ng her praises. 
This is individual modesty, and national modesty is the same damsel grown 
into a discreet and stately matron. She has cMnsed her robes, it is true, 
but not their character nor her own. She is still uie same, only more per- 
fect in her principles, as^be is more extended in her influence, — seen only 
in the unassuming deportment of her children, — heard only in the voice 
of their enterprise, — known, as every good tree is, only by her fruits. We 
would honor the matron, as we courted the damsel. We would hold her fast, 
for she is our ornament; — we would love her, for she i^ altogether lovely. 

We would not, — for it is the spirit that, in the second f^ace, we would 
advocate, — we would not, for we dare not, decry that national pride, hon 
est, open, high-minded pride, which originates in self respect, is nurtured 
by all the generous sympathies that gauier round the name of our native 
land, and which bring^ forth as its fruits national enterprise and strong, 
and what is more, national virtue. National pride in this sense is patriot- 
ism, and who shall decry patriotism ? But the vanity that we condemn 
is opposite in its every look, feature, and gesture, to this honorable virtue, 
and It is because we Uiink it so, that we do condemn it. Vanity is mean,— 
Datriotism is noble. Vani^ is dangerous, —-patriotism is our bulwark* 
Vanity is weakness, — patriotism is power. Tne organ of the one is the 
tonjB^e, — that of the other the heart An old poet has said of a somewhat 
difierent passion, — and there are those who hear me who can bear witness 
to its truth, — that 

** Passions are likened best to floods and streams ; 
The shallow mannar, — bat the deep are dumb ; 
So when affections yield discuurse, it seems 
The bottom Is but shallow whence they come. 

They that are rich In words must needs discover. 

They are but poor in that which makes a lover. ** 

And there is philosophy as well as poetry in the idea. 

Is it asked, then, who is the friend, the firm, tme-hearted, eveivto^be- 
trusted friend of our institutions ? We would answer, not he who is perched 
upon the house-top, shouting hosannas to the four c<xiier8 of the earth, and 
proclaiming to the world, " £o, here, and here alone, perfection has taken 
up her abode ; " but rather he who has placed himself at the bottom, in the 
most honorable of all attitudes, I^at of strenuous yet imassuming exertion ; 
•<— not he who talks, but he who does the roost. Is it asked again, where, 
then, are we to look for the praises of these institutions at home, and their 
acceptance and diffusion abroad ? '' We would answer agun, not to the 
dangerous sweeping panegyrics of us and ours, or the more dangerous 
sweeping denunciations of all others and all things else, but to the good 
they have done, the evil they have prevented, the nappiness they have dif 
fused, the misery they have healed or mitigated. Ask of honest industry, 
why she. labors with a strong hand and a smihng face. Ask of commerce, 
why she daiices, like a sailor boy, in the breeze, joyous and impatient. Lis- 
ten to the busy, gladsome hum of art mingling with the voice of nature on 
every stream, and the song of contentment blending with and perfecting 
the melodv. Behold education, the inmate of the humblest dwelling, — 
man enlightened, thinking for himself, and worshipping his maker in the 
only acceptable way, his own way. Look at yourselves, your children, 
your homes. And if you see not, hear not, feel not, the praises of these in- 
stitutions in all these, eloquence cannot varnish them. Let them begone, 
the^ are not what thev seem to be. 

1 he spirit, again, wnose claims we would advocate as an accompaniment 
of our institutions, is a spirit of national moderation. The theory, and may 
it ever be the practical effect of these institutions, is this, that evtry f^%9 
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member of the commanity, be he high or low, rich or poor, has a righti 
equal and unqaestionable, to think, speak, and act upon every measure or 
iginating amon^ and interestinjg ns as a people. Ana, still further, the fuD 
development .oi these institutions demands the fair and imshackled exer 
tion of this right. Take this single fact in comiexiou with the history of 
man. What is the historv of man^ we mean political man, as he is a mem- 
ber of the community and the subject of government ? It is but a history of 
parties,--of this side and that side of some undefinable line, the direction of 
which no earthly philosophjr can trace. Yes ; stfange as it may seem, and 
inconsistent witn that rank in creation to which man has laid claim, ever 
since the time when Abraham and Lot went one to the right hand and the 
other to the left, men have divided themselves into parties, at the name of 
which the human tongue falters, and the human understanding shrinks 
aghast. And this has been the case, while, instead of a general freedom tf 
speech and action, a few only of men, a very few, have been acknowledged 
to be human beings, and all the resfekhftve been left to make themselves out 
60. What is to be the consequence now, when all are admitted to be so ? 
Jarring and confusion, and consequent destruction, have made up the story 
<^ mankind, while tyranny bridled their tongues, and despotism hung like 
a deadweight upon their spirits. What is to be the result now, when tyr- 
anny and despotism have been hurled *' to the moles and the bats," and 
the tongue and the spirit of ever}' man are admitted, required to be free ? 
The history of our ra^e, we perceive, reads us but a sorry lesson upon tiie 
subject. And the history oi our own country forms by no means a perfect 
exception to the rule | for an old Spanish autnor, not a hundred years ago, 
declared, ** that the air of that country ycleped America, was marvellously 
infectious, and inclined men*s minds to wrangling and contention." 

But the spirit which, if any can, must put an end to this hitherto close 
alliance between freedom and contention, — the spirit which, like our liber- 
ties, is nowhere to be found in history, but which must spring up with and 
protect them, is a spirit of national moderation, — that generous, Christiaa 
spirit, which is oool while it thinks, And charitable while it speaks and acts. 
— that spirit which, if experience does not sanction, reason does, and 
which, if to be found in no other record, is yet found and enforced in that 
of the pattern of all institutions — Christianity. Yes ; the single consider- 
ation, — and we need no other, -^ the single consideration of the broad ex- 
tent of our liberties, is in itself the most eloquent advocate of moderation. 
Perfect freedom must take her for its handmaid, for wherever it has started 
without her, it has failed. That which, if any thing can, must distinguish 
the histoiy of the present from that of all past time, is the operation of the 
true republican principle, that the full enjoyment of liberty by all depends 
upon the moderate use or it by each. 

But why argue an abstract principle r Who are they that oppose it ? 
What is it that impedes its progress ? We are not decrying, — God forbid ^ 
that we ever should. — a spirit of free, open discussion. On the contrary, 
we advocate it as tne life-blood of our institutions, the very promoter of 
moderation. It is an abandonment of this fair discussion that we condemn 
as fatal to it, — a willingness to act in obedience to other than our own un- 
biassed judgment. It is they who would surrender their personal independ- 
ence for the bondage of patizans. who would sacrifice their sacred oirtb^ 
right of free thought and action, to oecome the meanest, because the volun- 
tary slaves of another, who must answer for the discord and confusion that 
result. Who is he that talks of freedom and equality and rights, and yet 
thinks as another man thinks, acts as he acts, and simply Decause that 
other bids him so think and act ? If this be liberty, that liberty of which 
we have heard so much, give us back again the dark ages, for then, at least, 
we shall not see the chain that binds us to the earth. 

Opposed also to this spirit of moderation, is that desire of controversial 
distinction in the younger members of the community, which, when it hai 

32* 
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well spiced their tonmi6 and embittered their pen, produces what is called 
a young politician. 1 know not a more amusing, were it not so dangerous 
a specimen of our race, as this class of inexperienced yet fiery combatAnts. 
They come into the world, and the first cry you hear is, ^ We must fight 
Our fathers and our grandfathers fought, and why should not we ? True, 
we have nothing yery special to fight about, but *stiU we must fight. The 
old party fires have been burning only half a century ; why put them out 
so soon r And the questions that kindled them, though a little out of date, 
have stiU two sides left and what need we more ? " And so the battle begins, 
—- would that it might end where it began, — in simple, unattained, and 
unattainable nothing. We admire their zeal, applaud their ingenuity are 
astonished at their more than Quixotic valor ; but we laugh at their sim- 
plicity, we wonder at their folly, we deprecate their effects. We would 
titist our institutions to cooler heads and safer hands. Experience, — that 
grey headed old gentleman, who followed time into the world, and who was 
cotemporary with wisdom, ere the foondations of the earth were laid, is al- 
together the safest guardian of such precious treasures. True, he may not 
harangue with quite so much rapidity and fierceness as these fluent usurp 
ers of his place ; but the words which drop slowly from his honored lips are 
full as wise and full as worthy of preservation as theirs. And though he 
atknd leaning upon his staff, and looking with straining eyes, we would 
trust to his vision quite as implicitly, as to that of the stately, elastic youth, 
who, with younger and brighter eyes, does not always see. We would call 
back this venerable seer from his obscurity. He is ^wing old fashioned. 
We would array him in a modem costume, and set him in our hi^ places. 
The free air of our country will renew his youth, and he, in return, will 
build up our institutions in the spirit of wisdom and moderation. 

We would banish from amongst us, then, these and all other dispositions 
which stand in the way of that national moderation which we deem so es- 
sential. And then, behold a contrast ! Place yourself upon the highest 
elevation that overlooks your country. Banish moderation from the mul- 
titude beneath you. You may have heard the roar of the thunder, and the 
lashing of the ocean, but you have heard music, literal music, compared 
with uie roar and lashing of an immoderate, uncharitable, angry, free 
people. But look again, — she has returned. Behold the sublimest sight 
which the earth can afford, — ten millions of freemen, different each from 
the other, yet with a common country, a common interest, and a common 
hope, meeting, discussing, differing* indeed in opinion about common meas- 
ures, — but the time for action has come, — they have gone up like Chris- 
tian men to discharge their duty to their country, — it is over, — thev have 
gone, like Christian men, to dischar^ their duty to themselves, he the 
latter picture ours, and freedom wjll indeed be a goddess ; be it ours, and 
we could almost sav that a little vanity would be excusable. 

From speakin? of the spirit which snould animate us as members of our 
great republic, the occasion naturally brings us for a moment to the spirit 
with which we meet as members of that smaller republic of letters, whose 
anniversary has this day brought us together. To those of us who here 
meet again, where a short time since we j)arted, the occasion is one of 
minglea feelings. We have gathered again in this great congregation, and 
around this sacred altar ; but not all. In the little time that has elapsed 
since our separation, three of our number, and among them one who, in 
the event which has placed him whom you hear before you, would have so 
much more ably filled the spot where I am standing, have joined that 
greater congregation, around a holier altar. The thought is a solemn and 
melancholy one. But as, in the wisdom of Providence, thev were not per- 
mitted to enter upon the public stage, the feelings at their loss belong not 
to the public. It is not here that we should speak of their virtues, which 
we loved, — or of their talents, which we respected. These feelings belong 
to us as individuals, and as members of that little circle, their connexion 
with which we shall always hold in pleasing recollection. 
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But we look round again, and behold another wide breach has been made 
within this short periou, in which all of us have a common interest. The 
venerable head of our institution,* — the ^ardian, instructor, friend, the 
father of his pupils, — he under whose benignant auspices we commenced 
and completed our collegiate career, and who dismissed us from these hos 
pitable walls with a parental blessing, no longer occupies that seat which 
tie filled 80 long, so honorably, and so usefully. We would mingle our re- 
^t with the general feeling that has gone with him to his retirement. We 
would send to him the grateful remembrance and filial affection of those 
who will ever be proud to remember their connexion with him. We would 
bid him farewell on this spot, consecrated by associations which will ever 
bring him to our remembrance. In the name of that education which he 
advanced, of that literature which he encouraged, of that religion which he 
adorned, we would bid him an affectionate farewell. We pray that the old 
(ige of that man maybe serene and cheerful, whose vouth has been so bril- 
liant, and whose manhood so useful. The smiles of a kind Providence be 
ever with him. The conscience df a faithful steward is his reward here, — 
his reward hereafter he has learned from higher authority. ^ 

With these feelings of regret to sadden this otherwise joyous occasion, 
majr it not have been well for us to have occupied it in dwelling upon the 
spirit that should accompany those institutions, into the midst of wnich we 
are hastening. It is to the young men of our times that the call of our in- 
stitutions on this subject is the loudest. Be it theirs, then, to cultivate and 
diffuse this spirit. And then, what if no trumpet-tongued orator shall rise 
up to proclaim their praises, — what if eloquence be dumb, — the tongue of 
man silent ? They have a heav-en-bom eloquence, sweeter than music, yet 
louder than thunder, — the eloquence of truth. They have an argument, 
which, though it speak not, is heard through the universe, — the argument 
of a good cause, on a sound bottom. Let the spirit that should accompany' 
them be abrofid, — let national modesty, moderation, charity, independence, 
and, above all, the spirit of Christianity, be their guard, and then, like 
Christianity, the powers of nature may strive against them, but they will 
stand, for they are founded upon a rock. Man cannot overthrow them, and 
the iUmighty will not. 

Mcample 

OP A VALEDICTOBT ORATION IN LATIN. 

Omnibus nunc rite et feliciter peractis, restat, auditores spectatissimi, ut 
#obis pro hac benevolentia gratias agamus, omnia fausta precemur, et pace 
decedere et valere vos jubeamus. Si spectandi et audiendi vos teedet, ut 
citissime abeatis prsBstabimus. 

Sed primum, omnibus qui adestis, quod tam frequentes convenistis, tarn 
attente audistis, tam benigne plausistis, gratias bene meritas agimus; — 
vobis praecipue, virmnes dilect8B,matronesque'honorat8e, juvenibus virisque 
spos ct solatium. Quid nostra comitia sine vobis ? Quid nos disertos, elo- 
quentes denique efficeret, si non ut aribus oculisque vestris nos commende- 
remus? Etsi nonnullae 

** Spectatum veniont, veniunt spectentar ut ipsn,** — 

et ignoscimus et probamus. Cur v^nimus hos javenes, nos viri, nisi ut 
spectemur, audiamur el ipsi ? Sed plures, nimirum, ut audiatis, ut oculis, 
Imguis, votis faveatis. Igitur grates, sed 

** Grates persolveres dignas 
Xon opls est nostnb.^' 



•* B«v. Jobn Thornton KlrkUnd. 
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Vir exeeUentissime, nostnB reipabUe» princeps, te ex animo salntamiu^ 
■o ¥iram Uatom, bozuaqae oomibiiB tarn probatom, nostris adesse comitiis 
gaademus. 

Virum tibi conjnnotissimum^patriseqae et yirtntis faatoribns carissimam, 
ao, dam vixerit, integritatis, pmdentifle, omnisque virtutds exemplum, in 
sedes altiores arcessitum, tacam lugemas. Sed oonoram animis, omnium 
desiderio, *^ Manet maasiinimque est quidqoid in eo amavimns, qoidqnid 
admirati sumos. Placide quieBcat." 

Praedaraquidem nostrsB reipublicsB felicitas yidetnr, qnnm inter tarn mnl- 
to8 virtate eximios nemo ob amorem erga iUam insignem se reddere potest ; 
guum omnia prospere pulchreqne evenimit Florentibus rebus, samm& hu- 
JUS reipablice tranqnilitate^ sommft couoordi&, respublica mihi quidem et 
aliis multis ut confido carissima tuis auspiciis evasit nora ; * olim quidem 
terris nunc re et legibus a vobis disjuncta ; ut aliam sese libertatis vindicem 
exhibeat, alinm amicitiee vinculum adjioiat. Perduret atque valeat. Vale, 
vir excellentissime. 

£t tu, honoratissime, cui virticem state provecto albentem civiles nsque 
ambiunt honores ; et vos, Conciliarii, Guratoresque honorandi, quibus faven 
tibus et adjuvantibus, vigent res summa nostraque Academia, valete. 

Vale et tu, Praeses reverende et, si mihi liceat, carissime, cuius prssidic 
lumen veritatis, patrum auspiciis in nostrse Academise penetralious olim ac 
censum, fulsH fulgetque novo semper purioreque splendore. Esto sempiter- 
num. 

Valete Professores eruclitissimi ac prsestantissimi ! Quibus eloquemnr 
verbis quanta observantia vos habemus, quam gratis animis vestrdm in nos 
assiduorum laborum, curseque vigilantis recordamur ? Sit vobis hoc excel 
sum et pene divinum munuw et prsemium. Onmibus qui merentur certissime 
eveniet. 

Araici sodalesque carissimi, iterum denique, post aliquod temporis inter 
vallum, convenimus, ut his sedibus amatis, quas veluti beatorum insulas 
dolentes reliquimus, nostra^ custodihus juvontutis merito honoratis, nobis 
invicem et illis valedicemus. Quis ouim» qunm temporis inter camsenas et 
cum amicis acti reminiscitur, dolorem non sentiatquod his omnibus nimium 
cito sese eripere, marique incerto ac tumidtuoso se committere oporteat, 
nunquam reditunim, nunquam sodalium ora jucunda aspecturum ! Inter- 
jecto jam nunc brevi tantum triennio, multos optime dilectos oculis ani- 
moque frustra requirimus. 

Quid ego non audio tantum ? Eorum quos inter-lectissimos habuimus, 
alter morti occubuit, alter in terris externis abest. Quid illos aut alios 
quos amavimus a me nominal*! n^cesse sit ? Qulsque vestrum eos reqnirit, 
quisque desiderat. Valeant omnes qui absunt, et vos, amici fratresque, 
valete ! 

Vos quoque valete, omnes qui adestis, — senes atque juvenes. quibus for 
tuna fida et quibus perfida, — matronse virginesque, quibus sit aecor quibus 
que desit; — vobls adsint ante omnia virtus, 



(I 



Lis nnnquam, toga rara, mens quieta. 

Vires ingenua, salubre corpus; 

Qaod sitis esse velltis, nihilque malitia." 



* Anno 1820, reap. Maine a rep. Mass. se sepanKftt. 
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XCVI. 
A BOWDOIN PRIZE DISSERTATION. 

Example, 
Etaay <m the Literary Character of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

While an author is living, it is not extraordinary that mankind should 
form an erroneous estimate of his works. The induence which prejudice 
and partiality often possess over the minds of his contemporaries, is incom- 
patible with a correct decision of his merits. It is not until time has ef- 
faced the recollection of party feelings, when the virtues and foibles of the 
man are forgotten, and the warm emotions of friendship or resentment 
are no longer felt, that the merit of an author can be fairly ascertained. 
So variable is public opinion, which is often formed without examination, 
and liable to be warped by caprice, that works of real merit are frequently 
left for posterity to discover and admire, while the pompous efforts of im- 
pertinence and folly are the wonders of the age. The gigantic genius of 
Shakspeare so far surpassed the leaming and penetration of his times, that 
his productions were then little read and jess admired. There were few 
who could understand, and still fewer who could relish the beauties of a 
writer whose style was as various as his talents were surprising. The im- 
mortal Milton suffered the mortification of public neglect, after having en- 
riched the literature of his country with a poem, wliich has since been 
esteemed the most beautiful composition in his language ; and his^etical 
talents, which entitled him to a reputation the most extensive and gratify 
ing, could scarcely procure for him, in his own times, a distinction above 
contemporary authors who are now forgotten. Ignorance and interest, 
envy and political rancor, have concealed from pubHc notice works, which 
the enlightened intelligence of after ages have delighted to rescue from 
oblivion ; and it is no less common for posterity to ror^t ephemeri^ pro- 
ductions, ^ich were the admiration or the day in which tney were pro- 
duced. 

In a retrospect of the literature of any age, the mind views the respec- 
tive authors as a group of statues, which a cusory glance of the eye discov- 
ers at a distance ; and although, on a nearer examination, it could admire 
the features and beauties discoverable in those of a diminutive appearance, 
yet the energetic expression and lofty attitude of some who overtop the rest, 
exclusively attract our notice and command attention. Perhaps there has 
been no age concerning which this remark is more justly applicable, than 
the eighteenth century. In that period, a most numerous army of authors 
took the field) greater perhaps in number, bu! not exceeding m height of 
stature, excellence of sikill, or brilliance of achievement, the great men of 
the Uiree preceding centuries. 

In contemplating this collection of writers, the attention is necessarily 
withdrawn from those over whom the towering genius of Dr. Johnson 
seems to bend, and is attracted by the colossal statue which represents the 
gigantic powers of his mind. Whether we regard the variety or his talents, 
the soundness of his judgment, the depth of his penetration, the acuteness 
pf his sagacity, the subtleness of his reasoning faculty, or the extent of his 
knowledge, he is equdly the subject of astonishment and admiration. 

It will not, perhaps, be hazardous to affirm, that within the range of an 
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cient and moden^ histoiy, it is /t^tiffiealt, if not imf>08sible, to point out a 
single individual, in whom was discoverable so varions a combination of 
literary accomplishments. It may also be safely affirmed, that he seemed 
to possess a miud which actually contained a greater and more Tariegated 
mass of knowledge than any other person has been known to possess. It 
will not, however, be surprising, that his productions excited the wonder and 
astonishment of mankind, when we reflect, that he had a memory which at 
any moment could fumisn him with all that he had ever read, and a judg- 
ment which could exactly combine and comfMire, analyze and aggregate, 
the most subtle reasoning, and a love of learning never satiated by indul 
gence. A clear head and nice discrimination, a logical method and mathe 
matical precision, rendered him one of the most powerful reasoners of his 
age. A character so eminent, it is not likely could pass his own times 
without much animadversion and much praise. As he was the most con- 
spicuous literary man of his nation, it is not matter of suprise, tiiat we find 
written of him jnore than it would be safe implicitly to credit, and presump- 
tion universally to disbelieve. Soon after his death, he was veiy justly 
compared to tne sick lion in the fable, whom, while living, few n&H the 
temerity to attack, but against whom, when in the defenceless state of a 
corse, ul in whom the malignancy of envy, or the voice of prejudice, or 
the excitement of resentment existed, united their assaults with rancor and 
bitterness. In many, the gratification of these feelings was like the fury 
of canine madness. They bit with the mordacity of the viper; but the 
impassifve metal rendered' retributive justice to tlieir efforts, and the good 
sense of mankind reprobated their folly. 

It is a delightful employment to trace through the stages of infantine im- 
becility, the growth or a genius; which, in the progcessive gradations of its 
matunty, expands like the majestic branches of " ttie Pride of the Forest," 
by slow degrees, and native hardihood, acouiring strength and enlargement, 
and bec6mmg at last a sublime emblem or independence^ of fortitude, and 
durability. The development of Dr. Johnson's mind, is a subject, from 
the contemplation of which, we may derive much pleasure and improve- 
ment. It was not like a sickly and tender plant, to be nursed with the most 
anxious solicitude. It possessed a native vigor and energy, which neither 
the disadvantages of an unpropitious culture could retard, nor the blasts of 
adverse fortune could depress. The tempestuous storms, to which a nature 
less hardy would have yielded, it bore with indexible firmness ; and, like a 
rock in the midst of the' ocean, just protending above the waves, by which 
it is sometimes overflowed, and at the refluence of the billo'vre, with haughty 
pride becomes again visible, it withstood the conflict of contending ele- 
ments. Undaunted by difficulties, from which a mind not underserving of 
respect would involuntarily have recoiled, we observe it, in the progress of 
his life, stemming the current of adversity, rather in the pride of triumph, 
than in the humiliation of despondence. In following him through the 
dangers and hardships which he too frequency had to encounter, we may 
observe how wonderfully his mind gained efficiency by resistance ; ' ana, 
like an impetuous torrent, overleaping tiie barriers of its course, wi^ re^o- 
yated strength he overwhelmed opposition. 

The ninth year of the eighteenth century gave birth to the man, who was 
afterwards to become the glory, of his country, the champion of his lan- 
guage, and the honor and ornament of the literature of his age. Among 
some of the biographers of Dr. Johnson, we discover a disposition to in- 
dulge in tales of absurdity ; ascribing to him a jingle of l^oyish rhymes at 
the age of three years, and leading readers to suppose him to have mounted 
his Pegasus before he was entirely out of the cradle. Little appears to 
have been known respecting his early childhood, and much less with, re 
gard to the progress he made in learning under his earliest teachers, both 
of which were perhaps of no conse(|uence ; stories of such strange precocitgf 
Qsoally cany with tbemselyes their own refutation. The earliest inteUi 
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Bnce, npon which we may rely, mforms i38| that Johnson, while at the 
itchfield school, had a standing scarcely respectable. The only talent by 
which he was then in any wise distinguished, was a remarkable tenacity ol^ 
memory. This, it will be seen, was of the utipost importance to him. Af- 
ter a preparatoiy course in classical literature, we find him, at the age of 
nineteen, entered as a commoner in Pembroke College, Oxford, assisting 
the studies of a young gentleman, by whose aid he was maintained. The 

girformance which j^^rst brought nim into notice, was the translation of 
ope's " Messiah *' into Latin, which possessed no other poetical merit than 
purity of diction. Circumstances occurred, which deprived him of the only 
support upon which he relied ; the gentleman under his charge changing 
his ^lan of education. After various discouragements, and embaiTassments 
in his pecuniary resources, he was compelled to quit the university, where 
his residence, with little interruption, had been continued nearly three 
years. Having endeavored to obtain the means of living by assistmg at a 
public school, m a short time he relinquished an employment, which ^ield 
ed him little pleasure, and which became the more irksome from a disgust 
he had taken with the person by whom it was patronized. It was at this 
period, that a resort to his pen became necessary for the support of his life., 
A translation of a voyage to Abyssinia, by Jerome Lobo, a Portuguese 
missionary, it is believed, wa» Uie first literary efibrt by whicn he attempted 
to raise a revenue. In this production, Johnson discovers much of that 
purity and energy of diction, by which he was afterwards distinguished. 
An easy flow of language, with a strength of expression, gave a dignity to 
the translated author he did not naturally possess. The flexibility and 
harmony of the English tongue added an importance and interest to the 
performance, to which, for its subsequent reputation, it was much indebted. 
In March, 1737, Johnson, in company with David Garrick, made his entry 
into London, each to try his fortune on ti^e extensive theatre of the me- 
tropolis. The former, nitherto the child of disaster and disappontment, 
cCbtermined to enlarge the sphere in which to crowd his way ; and both 
were equally undaunted by tne failure of their schemes. 

The biographers of Johnson are unable to fix with certainty the period at 
which the Tragedy of " Irene ^* .was finished. Though there appears some 
evidence of its completion prior to his arrivfd in London, it was doomed, if 
written at fiiat time, to slumber in obscurity, until the fortune and friend 
ship of Garrick, who, in 1747, became one of the managers of Drury Lane 
Theatre, enabled him to produce it on the stage. With respect to the merits 
of this production, an observation which was judiciously applied to Addi- 
son's " Cato," may, with equal justice, be made : ^^It wants much of that 
contrivance and effect, which is best understood by those who are skilled in 
writing for the stage." It is, in a great measure, destitute of that style, and 
those incidents, which would render it interesting to an audience; and 
will much better delight a reader in the retirement of the closet, than the 
confused assemblage of the theatre^ The language is dignified and forci 
ble, and the sentiments, worthy of its author. Literary men, who are 
pleased with " chill philosophy," and *' unaffecdng elegance," will admire it; 
readers of taste will be delighted with tiie beauty of some of its sentiments, 
and many elegant passages which it contains, which will long preserve it 
from oblivion. Garrick, upon being asked why he did not produce another 
tragedy from his LitchfieM friend, replied, "when Johnson writes tragedy, 
passion sleeps, and declamation roars.*' Johnson himself appeans to nave 
been in some degree sensible of the truth of such a remark, as this was his 
first and only attempt. Havi|]^ had a run of thirteen nights, Irene was 
never after revived. 

About the year 1738, we find him again invoking his muse, in an imita 
tion of Juvenal's Third Satire, to which ne gave the name of." London." It 
has been thought, that, under the name of Thales, he addresses his friend 
Savage, vdioee life he subseqently wrote, and with whom he had previously 
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passed many of his dissipated hoars. Sarage was a man of very great 
genius, but of an irregular and dissipated life, from ^e eontamination of 
which, nothing but good principles, deep rooted, which he had early im* 
bibed, could have preseived the morals of Johnson. 

If not among the most important of his efforts, Uiis poem, and '* The 
Vanity of Human Wishes,** another similar to it, in imitation of the Tenlii 
Satire of Juvenal, may be esteemed among his most happy attempts. The 
spirit and energy witn which he wrote, fully equals the fx>ignancy of the 
Roman satirist Juvenal and Johnson were both encaged in the cause of 
virtue, and the poetic fire and sarcastic severity of the imitation is well 
worthy of the original. The lines of the English author flow with all that 
grace and dignity with which the Latin poet aboonds. That he should 
have written with the same ardor and animation, is natural ; and the accu 
satorial strain of invective in which he writes, does ample justice to the 
censorial- department of the satirist. It is related that Mr. Pope, after read 
ing his ^ London.'* observed, in allusion to the passage from Terence, which 
was once applied to Milton, ** Ubi, ubi est, diu celari non potest," — a re- 
mark whicn proved truly prophetic 

' It is a melancholy reflection, that the superior talents of this eminent 
writer, at the age of thirty, were scarcely able to provide him with an in 
come adequate to his wants. Being bred to no profession, he was com 

Eelled to resort to his pen as a last resource. Many of his scnemes in pub 
cation failed for want of encouragement, and others, in which he succeed 
ed, proved of little benefit to him« We find some of his fugitive pieces at 
this time appearing in the *^ Gentleman's Magazine,** and among them 
several very masteny touches in biographical delineation. In biography, 
Johnson peculiarly excelled. The ** Lives of the Poets,** which ne at a 
much later period sent into the world, will remain a lasting monument of 
his genius^ and critical sagacity. Few perhaps, more feehngly illustrated 
Juvenal's axiom. 
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Haad facile emeinnit, ^morom virtatibos obstat 
Bea angusta doml." 



But the independence of his spirit, and the native energy of his mind, ren 
dered him little sensible to the sombre shades by which fortu^ had sur- 
rounded him. 

His parliamentary speeches, which appeared about this time, are a model 
of panty of diction, copiousness of language, and flowing eloquence. In 
reflecting how scant^ were the materials from which they were written, our 
surprise and admiration are equally excited. His biographers relate, that 
frequently he was onl^r informed wno were the speakers, tne order in which 
they spoke, and the sides they took. At best, the notes which were pro- 
cured were of but little use to htm ; and it is well known, he was but once 
in Parliament-house for this purpose. We are charmed with the dignity 
and energy which these speecnes possess. Without disparagement, some of 
them may be compared to the ancient specimens of the Grecian and Roman 
orators. In force of style, harmony of diction, and copiousness of expres- 
sion, ihe^ equal any instances of ancient or modem eloquence. 

There is no view in which Johnson appears less advantageous than as a 
political writer. His wannest friends are ready to acknowled^, that his 
reputation would have suffered no loss, had he never meddled with politics. 
His arguments, indeed, were ingenious ; but strong prejudices and partifUi- 
ties gave to his pen a direction which his understanaing could riot approve, 
and, in moments of cooler reflection, his conscience must have condemned. 
With the sentiments of a warm tory and rigid high-churchman, his charac 
ter was frequently exposed to much seventy of aspersion ; but, possessed 
with the seniuB and reputation of the greatest scholar of his age, and the 
virtues of a man, over whom morality and religion bad much ii&ueuce, he 
ttight well dafy the attacks of his euamiea. 
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At about the age of forty, he commenced a work which added to his rep- 
utation, and gave him, with no inconsiderable degree of justice, the name 
of the English moralist. 

With very little assistance, he completed, in a course of two years, the 
publication of the "Rambler," giving to the world, on stated days, two 
papers in a week. It appears, that, though those essays amounted to two 
hundred and eight, he received but ten numbers from the pens of his 
friends. 

^ The disadvantages under which an author labors, in periodical publica 
tions, whose frequency leaves little time for the interruptions of recreation 
or necessity, he has most feelingly described. " He that condemns himself 
to compose on a stated day, will often bring to his task an attention diss!- 
patedf a memory embarrassed, an imagination overwhelmed, a mind dis- 
tracted with anxieties, a body lan^ishin^ with disease ; he will labor on a 
barren topic till it is too late to cnange it ; or, in the ardor of invention, 
diffuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, which the present hour cannot 
suffer judgment to examine or reduce." 

For depth of moral reflection, the " Bamblers *' of Johnson must ever 
be preemment. The ethics of the ancients are not stored with a more val 
uable mass of moral instruction ; -and in vain may we search for the prin 
ciples of the purest philosophy, so beautifully blended with the loveliness 
of virtue. It was not probable tjiat the frailties or peculiarities of mankind 
could escape his acute penetration, which was ever on the alert, 

" To mark the age, shoot foliar afrit flies. 
And catch the manners living as they rise." 

From an early period, he had accustomed himself to a habit of close think 
ing. His active and vigorous mind always first matured what he had to 
advance, and his cAnndence in his assertions was owing to deductions 
which resulted from the deepest reasoning. 

Tie moralizing " Rambler" is always dignified in his sentiments, logical 
in >,1j inferences, and energetic in his style. Though many of his papers 
assume a gravity which mrbids trifling, his remarks are sententious and 
forcible. They do not always partake or the sombre shudes of melancholy, 
and seldom seem to participate of a cynical severity. The strain of moral- 
ity which flows from his pen, discovers a mind at times under the influence 
of gloomy reflections, and inclined to indulge in the sober feelings of a man 
prone to look upon the darkest side. Instruction and sublimity may be 
found in his papers. The majority of mankind will admire them in the re- 
tirement of tne closet, when the mind is inclined to serious advice ; and 
the friends of virtue will ever rejoice that the great learning of the critic 
and scholar has so successfully labored in her service. The papers of the 
** Idler," and those of the " Adventurer," written by Johnson, exhibit the 
same powers of mind, and fewer of his peculiar faults. 

As a Latin poet, he can only be ranked with other admired writers, who 
attempted metrical excellence in a language that allows no new expressions. 
The most successful writer can do no more than imitate the flowers which 
he has discovered on classic ground, and display to the world his acquaint- 
ance with its productions. He may heat his mind with th^ spirit with 
which the poets of antiquity have written. He may imbibe a portion of 
their taste, and, as far as he is able, copy their style. His productions, in 
their language, will still. fail of originality, and savor of imitation. 

There can be little doubt but that the affair in which Johnson was con- 
nected with Lauder, was always to himself a source of regret. His integ- 
rity, it may safely be presumedj would have withholden him from giving 
countenance to an attempt to injure the reputation of the immortal Milton, 
had he been at first, as he afterwards was, convinced of the injustice of the 
muse in which he engaged. The recautatiou he extorted from the penon 
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who htd thus inveigled Um into this inftunoiis plan, made honorable aznends 
to the injured oharaoter of the poet That he had been made a dupe to 
the dnpucity of the enemy of Milton, could, in his own feelince, be bat 
little aUoTiated by an acknowledffment of his erime. As he haiboured no 
malevolence of feeling towards mis sublime writer, posterity hare Uttie of 
which to aocnse him ; as the best men may at times be deceived, espe- 
cially when the influence of party feeling festers their prejudices, and 
eives to the judgment, for a moment, a bias, which calm reflection, aud 
aispassionate eauunination, afterwards perceives, acknowledges, and cor- 
rects. 

His " Eng^sh Dictionary ** will long remain a lasting record of the pow- 
erful mind of Dr. Johnson. By it, he has fixed the standard of onr lan-> 
guace, and, with the most indefatiffable labor and acntenesa^ given precisioQ 
to the meaning of our words, which, hitherto, had been too much neglected 
by the lexicographers who preceded him. He hat proned o( their excres- 
cences the indeterminate signification of many terms, and j^laced in appnx 
priate gradations the fluctuating import of many expressions. Until his 
time there had been no auUior upon whose judgment the world seemed 
implicitly to relv ; and time has since proved that the stupendous labor, 
ana powerful talents of Jdmson have left nothing for succeeding lexioo- 
grupners to do in defining the English language. 

His benevolent feelings often engaged him in the service of many for 
whom he had little friendship, and who could lay no claim to the assistance 
of his pen. The number or dedications, prologues, and recommendatory 
effusions which issued from it, in behalf of indigent merit, or unaspiring 
modesty, at (Mice illustrates the kindness of his heart, and me disinterest- 
edness of his motives. 

During a season, in which his mind was oppressed with the gloomy re- 
flections of affliction, occasioned by the loss of his aged mother, to whom 
he was tenderly and affectionately attached, it is related, that he wrote his 
*^ Rasselas." This elegant specimen of Oriental imagery, we are told, was 
written during the evenings of a single week, to enable him to defray the 
fnneraJ expenses of his deceased parent. Perhaps there is no prosaic effu- 
sion, in which the exuberance ana harmony of our language has been more 
artfully combined, dr more fully displayed. It is here mat he discovers 
those surprising powers of imagination, which were the astonishment and 
admiration of mankind. Though the strain of moralizing reflection, which 
pervades the whole story, seems to partake of the gloomy shades which oc- 
easionally overshadowed his mind, it may yet be questioned, if the world 
will again soon be favored with a trifle, from any pen, in which it may be, 
at the same time, more delighted and improved. 

In the poetry of Dr. Johi^n, if we do not discover the harmony which 
delights a musical ear. we are fully compensated by an energy of expres- 
•ion, a lofty style, ana a critical etegance of diction. The majesty of his 
numbers resembles the tones of a powerful instrument, not discordant by 
the strength of their parts. His versificatioA cannot boast of an unbroken 
melody, but his measures flow like the slow and solemn progress of a 
mighty river, rather than like the graceful glidings of a shallow stream. If 
he does not possess the smoothness of poetical numbers, the ear is not fa- 
ti^ed by the sameness of his style ; and we may eontinne tabe dolu^fated 
with the variety and dignity of his expressions^ when we should be gutd to 
be relieved firom the monotonous harmony of poets of more musical ears. 

Johnson bad for some time been solicited by his bookseller to vadertak* 
the editorial department in a splendid edition of the British Poets. This 
was the last great effort of his mind. His reputation needed not, at thia 
period, an accession to give permanency to ma fkme ; yet another laoiel 
was added to nace his brow. 

This Btupendoua pnblicatioti, which wsa to b« comimsed in stwaty vol* 
iimaa, iatheooiuaeof ftfewyea»wi0ofllbr0dtotb»world|WiUli tha fivM 
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of Moh author prefixed. eontainiliiB; ciittofd obsenratioiis on thoir ifrituigs. 
These prefaces were afterwards republished in four telMintte volBiBes, to 
which was given the title of Johnson'^'* Lives of the Foets." It is here 
that the philosophical talents of this great man were fnllj deTelO|>ed. If ■ 
vigorons nnderstanding, a sonnd judgment, a scmtini^ing p ene tr ation, com 
prebensive knowledge, and a discriminating sagacity, were qoalificadona 
for such an undertaking, it would have been difficult to discover an indl 
vidnal whose native energy of mind, and critical talents, more ])ecuUarIy 
fitted him than Johnson. Me possessed the ability to discern, the judgment 
to commend, and the taste to admire the excellences of his authors^ while, 
at the same time, he had the independence to condemn their failingii, even 
should his animadversions be in opposition to public <^nioD. loe man 
who would singly dispute the admiration of Ms contemporaries^ chooses foi 
himself a hazaraous undertaking. But the mind of Johnson did not deigii 
to stoop to Yulgar prejudices, and his nobleness of spirit spumed at omx>9 
..ing the dictates of truth and sound judgment, though enror was popunr in 
the best of company. When we compare the decision of his cnticisma 
with the rules of taste, and the learned Institutes of Aristotle and ij^uinti) 
ian, we are irresistibly compelled to revere his opinions. The *' Lives of 
the English Poets " may justly be considered as the noblest specimen of 
elegant and solid criticism which any age has produced> It is, however, a 
matter of surprise, that he should have included many in his list of £ng 
lish Poets, who are much less entitled to this distinction, than others, wh9 
are omitted. In all his work he gives no excuse fw excluding the admired 
author of the Fairy Queen. 

His enemies accuse him of writing, in his life of Milton, with a mfaid 
warped by udmanly prejudice, and mingling the feeliugs of party s^t 
and bigotiy in bis delineation ot the poet. If he has not oestowed the just 
meed of panem-ic as the bi(^^pher of Milton, all must allow that he ha» 
done him ampfe justice as his commentator. His criticism of '^PBradi8« 
Lost " would nave done honor to anr pen. As that poem is a j^voductioa 
which the genius of Milton only could have producea, so the criticism of 
Johnson is such as only Johnson could hflve written. 

His '* Lifb of Pope '^is a masterly ellort of acute judgment and critical 
skilL He was, perhaps, as justly able to estimate the genius and poetical 
talents of that Ensdisn bard, as any man living. Friendship had mdnced 
him to write the *' Life of Savage,'^ which is ^nrized as one of the finest 
pieces of biography now extant. His other Uyes more or less partake of 
the genius of a writer, who, for nervous elegance and justness of sentiment^ 
has scarcely a competitor. His two prefaces, ^e one to his ^ Knrlisfa Die-* 
tionary," the other to an edition of Snakspeare, which was published under 
his superintttidence, wiU long remain the astonishment ana admiration of 
mankind. Few writers have obtained any approach to competition With 
these pieces. Though entirely different in their subject, the same doee* 
ness of thought, punty of diction, nervous strength, and dignity of sitfle. 
in each are eoually conspicuous, myer had an estimate of me genius ana 
merits of Shakspeare been given to the world, to which it would have boon 
safe to yield implicit credence. The truth was, no one had perfectly un- 
derstood him. He threw light upon parts of his character, which luid never 
before been exposed to view. Learned inyestigation enabled Johns<|p to sc« 
his author in an aspect which previous commentators had either never 
noticed, or never had the sagacity to discern. He compares his perform* 
ances with the rules which uie genius of antiquity had diseoverca and il» 
lustrated, and not with the prejudices of modem arrogance and imbe«ility» 
He gave the most exalted commendation to a mind, whose intuitive intelu* 
gence rendered the laborious acqumement of knowledge^ and the culture of 
study, as but a secondary assistance to its operstiims; and, theugfa. mankind 
shomd place but little value upon his commentaries on the text, they mar 
foatiy frnl indebted for his derelo^pment of the gnaxut of Shakspewn* It w 
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not a matter of wonder, that flie exqnisitely beantifnl preface to the edition 
of Shakspeare's plays, shoiUd laj claim to rach superlative merit. Whetli- 
er we regard the abundance and clnssical selection of its allusions, the ac 
curacy and justice of the criticisms, or its just appreciation of the excelr 
lences and delects of the poet, it is equally the subject of admiration. 

The literary character of Dr. Johnson, may, |>ernaps, receive illustration 
by examining his life, as well as by criticising his wntings. That prejudice 
mould have found no place in a mind of such astonishing enei^, wonld 
seem as wonderful as it must have been rare. It would seem eouallj^ Strang, 
if his antipathies were not sometimes manifested in the heat or passion, or in 
the ardor of debate. The Scotch and Dissenters, the scholars of Cambridge 
and the Whigs, were often mentioned with more acrimony than discretion. 
• There was, perhaps, no man who more strenuously advocated the principles 
of subordination, and few who displayed them less m practice. The tempers 
of men are more under the influence of extern^ circumstances than moral 
writers in general are disposed to allow. Dr Johnson too severely felt the 
weight of disappointenent and penury in his early years. At a later period, 
he was gratificMi by applause and universal adulation. Can it be wonderful, 
then, that, with tne strong feelines o^ vigorous passions, and the common 
failings of human nature, he should, at times, be carried away in conversa- 
tion, and in hasty compositions, farther than his maturer judgment would 
sanction, or the better reelings of his heart approve. There were few men 
whose colloquial powers could give more delight to those around him, 
and scarcely another whose insulted feelinss were more awfully dreaded. 
Though he might not pass for a scientific scnolar, the world can have little 
reason to doubt the extent of his learning, or the unbounded range of his 
V information. His desultory manner of reading made his knbwleoge more 

comprehensive than minute ; and his quickness of perception gave him an 
astonishing facility in grasping the ideas o[ an author without tiring his 
patience by perusmg a whole oook. His extraordinary powers of under- 
standing were much cultivated by study, and still more oy reflection. The 
accuracy of his observations, and the justness of his remarks, were the 
result of mature deliberation and depth of meditation, before he uttered his 
septimeuts; and his memory furnished him witii an inexhaustible fund, 
from which his reasonings were assisted and enforced. The aptness of his 
illustrations was a strong evidence of the sagacity of his perceptions, and 
• f**2^®*' ^^ ^** judffment. His observations received additional 
weight from the loudness of his voic^, and the solemnity with which they 
were delivered. The sophistry of an antagonist always fell a prey to the 
piercing glance of his penetration; and he became the more elated by 
triumph when his opponents had been most decided. The great originality 
I^l!?u*SP®"*^ ^'^ writings, resulted from an activity of mind, which 
naoit had accustomed to reason with precision. His conceptions of things 
sprang not from idle thought or indolent reflection, but from the keen en- 
eraes of a vigorous inteUect, assisted by the efforte of a soaring imamnation. 
His conversation was striking, interesting, and instructive, and required no 
exertion to be understood, from the perspicuity and force of his remarks; 
and nis zeal for the interests of religion and virtue was often manifested in 
nis discourse. He was expert at argumentation, and the schools of decla- 
mation could not boast of a more subtle reasoner, or a more artful sophist, 
when his side was a bad one; for he often disputed as much for the sake 
2««^2i+1f u- ^^t; .^^ answers were so powerful, that few dared to 
Sfn5f«Il i^'^V U*"^®".** submission it is likely, gave an apparent 
f^^?^°i ''^i*'^ ^® otherwise might not have possesidT If there was an 
aspect of harsh severity in his retorts, it shoulS^ remembered, how fro 
^o,Sjr^%Tt'* provoked bv the insults of impertinence and the conceit of 
Ignorance. The specious garb of dissimulation he desoised A nohle snirit 
^indepedence actuated hTs demeanor. He did not^Slte the inteSity of 
Uaftehngs by stooping to gratify the pride of rank, when w^coii^^Sd 
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by a snperiority of intelleot commensurate with its dignity. His nttijr 
abhorrence of flattery and adulation lost him that patronage of ttie great, 
which he otherwise might probably sooner have acquired ; and he rose to 
eminence rather by the unassisted efforts of his own genius, than the en* 
couragements of the rich and the learned. He was little indebted to the 
assistance of his friends for his ereat reputation. The irresistible enei^y of 
his character carried him throng all his difficulties with an unbroken spirit, 
and an unblemished fame. If be paid not his court to the noble, it was not 
from disrespect to the subordinations of rank in society, but a diffUke to the 
arts of dissunulation, and an aversion to the degradation of science at the 
shrine of ^atronaee. EKs sarcastic letter to the Earl of Chesterfield is s 
noble specimen of his independence of spirit, and his contempt of the ser 
Tile arts of adulation. It is a feeling exposition of the hardships he had 
endured, until royal munificence placed him beyond the boundaries of 
want, and smoothed his descent to tne grave. 

His knowledge of the Greek language, in comparison with his acquaint 
ance with the Latin, was superficial. In his early years, he had devoted 
himself so closely to the study of the ancient poets, that it may be ques- 
tioned, if his familiarity with them in his own times could find a superior. 
His decisive denunciations against the genuineness of Ossian's poems, 
created him many opponents, upon a subject, respecting which, " truth haa 
never been estabushed, or fallacy detected.'* 

It is not a little Strang, that, in many instances, the biographers of 
Johnson have appeared hke enemies. It may, however, be observed, that 
few men could nave stood the ordeal to which the minuteness of Boswell 
exposed him, with so much honor to the reputation of their heart and their 
head. This mighty Caliban of literature is here stripped of every disguise, 
and held up to public view. Though the world has been delighted and 
improved by the record of his converation, in which his learning, his genius, 
and his undisguised sentiments have so conspicuously shone forth, it cannot 
but be alk>wed, that it is informed of much, which it was not important, 
and, perhaps, was not proper for it to know ; and that the coloring which 
the painter has given to his portrait j will admit of many different shades, 
from which the partiality of friendship should have guarded his pencil. It 
is here, however, that we may trace the incredible vastness of an intellect, 
destined to become the glory of his coimtry, and the pride of English 
. literature. 

We may contemplate the gigantic powers of Johnson^s mind with feel- 
ings similar to those sublime emotions witJi which we view the boundless 
expanse of the ocean, fathomless to human measurement, and whose ca- 
pacity exceeds our conception. In his writings appears more conspicuously 
than in his conversation the compass and extent of his understanding. His 
faculties were vigorous, his curiosity and avidity for knowledge insatiable 
and unlimited, his mind vehement and ardent, the combinations of his 
fancy various and original, and his imagination neither clouded or depress- 
ed by the discipline of study, or the misfortunes of life. His readers are 
delighted and astonished at the wonderful beauty of his conceptions, and 
the aepth of reflection which his opinions discover. In his style he is dig- 
nified and forcible, in his language elegant and copious. He gives to every 
word its true meaning, and its illustrative purport. His epithets are used 
with jud^ent and discrimination. Every thing which he says has a deter- 
minate significancy, and his words convey no more than the import of his 
conceptions. If he introduces hard words, their peculiar adaptation to his 
meaning should atone for his grandiloquism. It should also be remembered, 
that Cicero introduced Greek terms, when treating upon learned subject^ 
to supply the deficiency of the Boman language, and that the ** great and 
comprehensive conceptions of Johnson could not easily be expressed by 
common words." 
Should it be thought that the style of this learned author has injured oui 
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Itngiiage, ke mnit haye oommitted tJiis iBJnry bj maldiig it mora subor- 
dinate to mniniatical mles. Foreigner ana fatore gaMiatioDS will be 
more capable of onderBteiiding it, since he baa ezcladed ezpreeeions which 
are onl^ to be found in oolloqaial interooorse and Tulgar phrasaolo^. 
From hu example, men may learn to give to their ityle eneigy, porapicmty, 
and elegance. They may acquire a nabit of close thinking, aoid beoome 
accustomed to express their ideas with force and precision. 

His political writings will be read and admired only ibr the dignity and 
•nergy of thefar style. His oomix>«itions are a most yaluable addition to the 
Hteratnre of his country, and will confer a lasting reputation on hia name. 
They are replete with "useful instruction, and elegant entertainment," and 
by perusing them, mankind may advance in knowledge and virtue. The 
•{forts of ms mind discover a life of study and mediiution* His writings 
dispkMr a genius cultivated with industry, and quickened by exertioD. ^ 
mmtinuious i)roductions are aa honor to the English nation j and his answer 
to his sovereign might more fairiy be allowed, *' that ha had writte n his 
share,** if he kad mot written as vwL His mind has been laid open to the 
public in his printed works, without ^ reservation or disguise ; *' andt with 
all his faults and Ikilings he is still the admiration of mankind. 
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ON THB CX)MFOSITION OF A SEBMOIf.« 

On the Choice of Texti. 

There are, in general, five i>art8 of a sermon t the exordium, the con- 
nexion, the division, the discussion, and the application ; but as comiexion 
and division are parts which ou^t to be extiemelv short, we canproperly 
reckon only tiiree parts : exordinin, discussion, and application. However, 
we will just take notice of c<Hmexion and division alter we have spoken a 
little on the choice of texts, and a few general rules of discussing them. 

1. Never choose such texto as have not complete sense ; for only imper 
tinent and foolish pe<^le will attempt to preaeh from one or two woxxis 
which signify nothing. 

2. Not only words which have a complete sense of themselves must be 
taken, but they must also include the complete sense of the writer whose 
words they are ; for it is hit language, and they are his sentiments, which 
you explain, For example, should you teke these words of 2 Cor. 1 : 3. 
" Blessed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort," and stop here, yoa will include a com- 
plete sense ; but it would not be tiie Apostle's sense. Should you go farther, 
and add, ^ who comfortoth us in all our tribulation," it would not then be 
the complete sense of St. Paul, nor would his meaning be wholly taken in, 
unless you went to the end of the fourth verse. When the complete sense 
of the sacred writer is taken, you may stop ; for there are few texts in Scrip- 
ture, which do not afford matter sufficient for a sermon, and it is equally in- 
convenient to take too much text or too little ; both extremes must be 
avoided. 

•■■ I. ■ I -Ill . n il I ■ I 

* These directions •n4 remariu are taken firom Hannam's '* Polplt A s sistant.*' The 
stadeat wiu also And macb aid firom Qreslsy's ** Treatise on rreachiaf ." 
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General rules of sermons, 1. A sermoii should clearly bimI pnreir ex- 
plain a text, make the sense easily to he comprehended, and place things 
before the people's eyes, so that they may be onderstood without difficulty. 
This rule condenms embarrassment and obscurity, the most disagreeable 
thing in the world in a gospel pulpit. It ouffht to be remembered, that the 
greatest part of the hearers are simple people, whose profit, howeyer, must 
be aimed at in preaching : but it is unpossible to edify them, unless you be 
very clear. Bishop Burnett says, ^ a preacher is to fancy himself as in the 
room of the most unlearned man in the whole parish, and must therefore 
put such parts of his discourses as he would haye all understand, in so plain 
a form of words, that it msij not be beyond the meanest of them. This he 
« will certainly study to do, if his desire be to edify them, rather tlum to make 
them admire himself as a learned and high spoken man.*' 

2. A sermon must giye the entire sense of the whole text, in order to 
which it must be considered in eyery yiew. This rule condemns dry and 
l>arren explications, wherein the preacher discoyers neither study nor in> 
yention, and leayes unsaid a sreat number of beautiful things with which 
his text might haye famished nim. In matters of religion and piety, not to 
ecUfy much is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor will do more 
mischief in an hour, than a hundred rich sermons- can do good. 

3. The preacher must be wise^ in opposition to those impertinent people 
who utter jests, comical compansons, quirks, and extrayagances ; sooer^ in 
opposition to those rash spirits who would penetrate all, and curiously diye 
into mysteries beyond the bounds of modesty ; chaste, in opposition to 
those bold and ixnprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of saying many 
Ihings which produce unclean ideas in the mind. 

4. A preacher must be simple and graye. Simple, speaking things of 
good natural sense, without metaphysical speculations ; graye^ Decaase all 
sorts of yulgar and proyerbial saymgs ought to be ayoided. The pulpit » 
the seat of good natural sense^ end the good sense of good men. 

5. The understanding must be informed, but in a manner, howeyer, 
^hich affects the heart ; either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to 
acts of jnety, repentance, or holiness. 

6. One of the most important precepts for the discussion of a text, and 
the composition of a sermon, is, aboye all things, to ayoid excess : •» 

1. There must not be too much genius. I mean, not too many brilliant^ 
sparkling, and shining things : for they would produce yenr bad effects. 
The auditor will neyer fail to say, ** The man preaches himself, aims to dis 
play his genius, and is not animated by the spirit of God, but by that of 
the world.** 

2. A Sermon must not be oyercharced with doctrine, because the hearers* 
jneooiies cannot retain it all ; and by aiming to keep all, they will lose 
all. Take care, then, not to charge your sermon with too much matter. 

3. Care must also be taken neyer to strain any particular part, either m 
attemptinff to exhaust it, or to penetrate too far into it. Frequently in at 
tempting it, you will distil the subject till it eyaporates. 

4. Figni«8 must not be oyerstrained. This is done by stretching caeta 
phor into allegory, or by carrying a parallel too far. A metaphor is changed 
into an allegory when a number of things are heaped up, which agree to 
the subject m keeping close to the metaphor. Alle^ries may sometimes 
be used yery agreeably: but they must not be stramed: that is, all that 
can be said of wem must not be said. 

5. Reasoning must not be carried too far. This may be done many 
ways ; either by long trains of reasons, composed of a number of proposi- 
tions chained together, or principles and consequences,* which way of rea- 
soning is embarrassing ana painful to the auditor. The mind of man loves 
to be conducted in a more smoo^ and easy way. 

Of cofmexion. The connexion is the relation of your text to the forego 
ing or following yerses. To find this, consider the scope of the discourse, 
and consult commentators ; particularly exercise your own good sense 
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When tfae coherence wfR fnrnish any agreeable considerations for the 
illnstrations of the text, they mnst be put in the discussion ; and they will 
very often happen. Sometiinee, also, you may draw thence an exordium : 
in ^nch a case, the exordium and connexion will be confounded together. 

Of division. Division in general ought to be restrained to a small nam 
ber of parts ; they should never exceed four or five at the most ; the most 
admired sermons' have only two or three parts. 

There are two sorts of divisions which we may venr properly make ; thf 
fint, which is the most common, is the division of the text into its parts . 
the other is of the discourse, or sermon itself, which is made on the text. 

1. This method is proper when a prophecy of the Old Testament ii 
handled ; for. generally, tne nnderstanoing of these prophecies depends or 
many general considerations, which, by exposing ana reiuting false senses, 
open a way to the true explication. 

2. This method is also proper on a text taken from a dispute, the under 
standing of which must depend on the state of the question, the hypothesis 
of adversaries, and the principles of the inspired writers. All these lights 
are previously necessary, and they can only be ^ven by general considera 
tions ; for example, Rom. iii. 2B. *' We conchme that a man is justified 
by faith without the deeds of the law." Some general consiclerations 
must precede, which clear up tfae state of the question between St. Paul 
and the Jews, touching justification, which mark the hypothesis of the Jews 
upon that subject, and which discover the true principle whidi St. Paul 
would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be clearly understood. 

3. This method also is proper in a conclusion 'drawn from a long preced- 
ing discourse ; as for example, Rchu. v. 1. ** Therefore being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ." The dis- 
course must be divided into two parts ; the first consisting of some general 
considerations on the doctrine of justification, which St. Paul establishes 
in the preceding chapters ; and the second of his conclusion, that, being 
thus justified, we have peace with God, &c. 

The same may be said of the first verse of the eighth of Romans, " There 
is, therefore, now no condemnation," &c., for it is a consequence drawn 
from what he had been establishing before. 

4. The same method is proper for texts which are quoted in the New 
Testament from the Old. You must prove by general considerations that 
the text is properly produced, and then you may come clearly to its expli- 
cation. Of this kind are Hebrews i. 5, 6. *a will be to him a Father," &c. 
" One in a certain place testified," &c., ii. 6. " Wherefore as the Holy 
Ghost saith," &c., ill. 7. There are many passages of this kind in the New 
Testament. 

5. In this class mnst be placed divisions into different regards, or difier 
ent views. These, to speak properly, are not divisions of a text into its 

Sarts, but rather difibrent applications which are made of the same texts to 
ivers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thus ; and a great num- 
ber of Passages in the Psalms, which relate not only to David, but also to 
Jesus Christ. Such should be considered, first, literally, as they relate to 
David ; and then, in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jestis. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense, have 
also figurative meanings, relating not only to Jesus Christ, but also to the 
church in general, and to every believer m particular. 

For example, Dan. ix. 7 : " O Lord, righteousness belongeth to thee, but . 
unto us conrusion of face, as at this day, " mnst not be divided into parts, 
but considered in different views : 1. In regard to all men in general. 2. 
In regard to the Jewish Church in DaniePs time. 3. In regard to ourselves 
at this present day. 

So again, Heb. 'iii. 7, S. " To-day, if ye will hear his voice," which is 
taken from Psalm xcv., cannot be better divided than by referring it — 1. 
To David's time. 2. St. Paul's. And lastly, to our own. 
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As to the division of the text itself, sometiihes the order of the words 1m 
BO clear and natural, that no division is necessary, you need only foUow 
simply the order of the words. As for example, *Lpb> i* 3. " Blessed he 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings' in heavenly places in Christ.'* It is not necessary to 
divide this text, because the woras divide themselves, and to explain them, 
we need only to follow them. Here is a grateful acknowledgment. " Bles- 
sed be God." The title under which the Apostle blesses God, " The Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ." The reason for which he blesses him, because 
■** he hath blessed us." The plenitude of this blessing, " with all blessings." 
The nature or kind signified bv the term spiritual. The place where he 
hath blessed us, " in heavenly places." In wnom he hath blessed us, " Id 
Christ." 

Most texts, however, ought to be formally divided ; for which purpose 
you must principally have regard to the order of nature, and put that 
division which naturaUy prece(&s, in the first place, and the rest must fol- 
low, each in its proper order. 

There are two natural orders ; one natural in regard to subjects them 
selves ; the other natural in regard to us. 

And though, in general, you may follow which of the two others yom 

; determine the division; as Phil, ii.* 13. 
in you, both to will and to. do of his 
is plain, three things to be discussed ; 
the action of God's grace upon men, " God worketh effectually in you ; " 
the effect of this mice, " to will and to do ; '* and the spring or source of 
the action, according to *^ his good pleasure.*' I think the aivision would 
not be proper if we were to treat, 1. Of God's good pleasure ; 2. Of his 
grace ; and 3. Of the will and works of men. 

Above all things, in divisions, take care of putting any thing in the first 
part which supposes the understanding of the second ; or which obliges you 
to treat of the second to make the first understood ; for, by these means, 
you will throw yourself into great confusion, and be obliged to Make many 
tedious repetitions. You must endeavour to disengage the one from the 
other as well as you can ; and when your parts are too closely connected 
with each other, place the most detached first, and endeavour to make that 
serve for a foundation to the explication of the second, and the second to 
the third ; so that, at the end of your explication^ the hefu-er may at a 
glance perceive, as it were, a perfect body, a well finished building ; for one 
of the greatest excellences of^a sermon is, the harmony of its component 
parts ; that the first leads to the second^ the second serves to introduce the 
third ; that they which go before, excite a desire for those which are to 
foUow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular explan 
ation; and which cannot be explained without confusion, or without divid- 
ing the text into too many parts, then I would not divide the text at all ; 
but I would divide the discourse into two or three parts ; and I would pro- 
pose, first, to explain the terms, and then the subject itself. 

There are many texts, in discussing which, it is not necessary to treat of 
either subject or attribute; but all the. discussion depends on the terms, 
syneategorematica (words which, of themselves, sigmfy nothing, but, in 
conjunction with others, are very significative). For example, John iii. 16, 
" God so loved tibe world." The cate^rical proposition is, God loved the 
world ; yet, it is neither necessary to insist much upon the term Gody nor 
to speak in a common-place way of the love of God , but, divide the text 
into two parts ; first, the gift which God in his love hath made of his son ; 
secondly, the end for which he gave him, " that whosoever belleveth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

There are texts of reasoning, which are composed of an objection and an 
answer, and the division of such is plain ; for tney naturally divide into the 
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objection and solntioii. As, Romanfl tL 1, 2, ** What thafl w« say then," &c 

There are some texts of reasoning which are extremely difficult to divide, 
because they cannot be reduced into many propositions without confusioa. 
As, John iv. 10, '* If thou knewest the |^ of God," &c. I think it might 
not be improper to divide it into two parts, the fint including the general 
propositions contained in the words ; and the second, the particular appli- 
cation of these to the Samaritan w<Mnan. 

There are some texts which imply maoy important tmths without ex 
pressing them ; and yet it will be necessary to mention and enlarge upon 
them, either because they are useful on some important occasion, or bc^ 
cause they are important of themselves. Then the texf may be divided 
into two parts, one implied, and the other expressed. 

In texts of history, oivisions are easy ; sometimes an action is related in 
All its circumstances, and then you may consider the action in itself first, 
and afterward the circumstances of the action. 

To render a division agreeable, and easy to be remembered by the hearer, 
endeavour to reduce it as often as possible to simple terms. 

As to subdivisions, it is always necessary to make themi for they very 
much assist the composition, and diffuse perspicuity into a discourse ; but 
it is not always neoessarv to mention them : on the contrary, thej^ must be 
very seldom mentioned, because it will load the hearer's mind with a mul- 
titude of particulars. 

DitewtsioH, There are four methods of discussion. Clear subjects must 
be discussed by observation, or continued application ; difficult and import* 
ant ones bv explication or prol>osiUon. 

I. By Et^oHmu — The difficulty is in regard to the Terms, to the sub 
ject, or to both. 

1. ExpUcation of Terms, — The difficulties of these arise from three 
causes ; either the terms do not seem to make any sense, or they are eani 
vocal, forming different senses ; or, the sense tiiey seem to make at nrst 
appears perp^xed, improper, or contradictory : or, the meaning, though 
elear, may be controvertea, and is exposed to cavil. 

Propose the ratio duldtandi, which makes the difficulty ; then determine 
ft as briefly as you can. 

2. Of I%ingv. — Difficult things. If the difficulty arise from errors, or 
false senses^ refute and remove them ; then establish tne truth. If from the 
intricacy of the subject itself, do not propose difficulties, and raise objections, 
but enter immediately into tiie explication of the matter, and take care to 
arrange your ideas w^ell. 

3. Important things, though clear, must be discussed by explication, be* 
^ause they are important. 

There are two sorts of explications ; the one, simple and plain, needs only 
to be proposed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other must oe confirmed, if 
it speak of fact, by proofs of fact ) if of ri^t, by proofs of right ; if of both, 
proofs of both. A great and important subject, consisting of many branches, 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and dis- 
cussed one after the other. 

N. B. Sometimes what you will have to explain in a text will consist of 
one or more simple terms ; of ways of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; of 




figurative, give the meaning of the figare, and, without stoppin^r lon^, pass 
on to the thing itself. Some simple terms must only be explamed just as 
they relate to the intention of the sacred author; in a word, explain simple 
terms as much as possible, in relation to the desian of the sacred author. 
Sometimes the simple terms in a text must be discussed professedly, in 
order to give a clear and full view of the subject. Sometimuss, when there 
are many, it might be iiyudiciotta to treat or them separately} but beauti 
fully to do it by companson. 
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2. Expressions peculiar to Scripture deserve a particular explanation, 
because they are nch in meaning; such as, *'t6 be m Christ," "come a/'iet 
Christ," &c. 

Particles called syncategorematiea (such as none, some, all, now, wh&n., 
&C.). which augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should be 
careiully examined ; for often the whole explication depends upon them. 

3. When the matter to be explained in a text consists of a proposition, 

give the sense clearly ; if necessary, show its importance ; if it require con 
rmation, confirm it. 

In all cases, illustrate by reasons, examples, comparisons of the subject ; 
their relations, conformities, or differences, i ou may do it by consequen- 
ces ; by the person, his state, &c., who proposes the subject ; or the persons 
to whom it IS proposed ; by circumstance, time, place, &c. You may il- 
lustrate a prc^sitiob by its evidence or inevidence. It is discoverable by 
the lig)it of nature, or only by revelation. Let good sense choose the best 
tq)ics. 

Sometimes a proposition includes many truths which must be distin-^ 
guished ; sometimes a proposition must be discussed in different views ; 
sometimes it has different degrees, which must be remarked ; sometimes it 
is genera], and of little importance; then examine whether some of its 
parts' be toot more considerable : if so, they must be discussed by a partlcu 
lar application. 

n. jBy obeenuoion; which is best for clear and historical passaees. Soma 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an ooservation 
miay be made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, 
ought to be theological ; historical, philosophical, or critical, veiy seldom. 
They must not be proposed in a scholastic style, nor conmion-puce fono, 
but m a free, easy, familiar manner. 

m. By continual application. — This maybe done without explaining, 
or making observations. In this manner we must principally manage texts 
exhorting to holiness and repentance. In using this memod something 
seaiching and powerful must be said, or better it should be let alone. 

IV. By proposition, — The texts must be reduced to two propositions at 
least, and three <xr four at most, having a mutual dependence and connex 
ion. > 

This method opens tiie most extensive field for discussion. In the for 
mer methods you are restrained to your text ; but here your subject is tha 
matter contained in your proposition. 

The way of explication * is most proper to give the meaning of Scrip- 
ture; this of systematical divinit;^; and it has this advantage, it wm 
equally serve either theory or practice. 

j^. B. Though these four ways are different from each other, for many 
texts it may m necessary to use two or three, and for some, all the four; 
the discourse has its name from the prevailing method of handling it. 

The conclusion. This ought to oe lively and animating, full of great 
and beautiful figures. Aiming to move Christian affections. As the love 
of God, hope, zeal, repentance, self-condemnation, a desire of self-correc • 
tion, consolation, admiration of eternal benefits, nope of felicity, courage, 
and tK>nstancy in afflictions, steadiness in .temptations, gratitude to God, 
recourse to him by prayer, and other such dispositions. 

There are three sorts of dispositions ; the violent, tender, and elevated. 
To raise these, the conclusion should be violent, tender, or elevated. It 
may be sometimes mixed, it must always be diversified. 

IM. B. Let tihe peroration, or conclusion, be short ; let it be bold an4 
Hvely. Let some one or more striking ideas, not mentioned in the discus 
sion, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 



* See JBfo. J. on the previous page, 
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JExcunple. 

OV THE SKELETON OF A SEBMON. 

Tht exitimoe of Cfod* 

** The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.** Psalms zir. 1. 

'*The fool hath said/' — it is evident that none but a fool would hars 
said it. 

Th4 fool^ a term in Scripture, signifying a wicked man ; one who hatU 
lost his wisdom^ and right apprehension of God ; one de^l in sin, jtX, (me 
not so much void of rational faculties, as of grace in those faculties ; not 
one that wants reason, but one who abuses his reason. 

" Said in his heart ; " i. e. he thinks, or he doubts, or he wishes. Thoughts 
are words in heaven. He d»*es not openly publish it, though he dares se 
cretly to think it ; he doubts, he wishes, and sometimes hopes. 

^*- There is no God," — no judge, no one to govern, reward, pr punish. 
Those who deny the providence of God, do, in effect^ deny his existence; 
they strip him of that wisdom, goodness, mercy, and justice, which are the 
glorv of the Deity. 

Men who desire liberty to commit works of darkness, would not only 
have the lights in the house dimmed, but extinguished. What men say 
against Providence, because they would have no check, they would say 
in their hearts against the very existence of God, because they would have 
no Judge. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole build 
ing totters, if the foundation be out, of course. We must believe that he 
is, and that he is what he declared himself, before we can seek him, adore 
him, and love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we should know whv we believe, that our be- 
lief be founded on undeniable evidence, and that we may give a better 
reason for his existence, ^an that we have heard our parents and teachers 
tell us so. It is as much as to say, *' There is no God," when we have no 
better arguments than those. 

That we may be fully persuaded of, and established in this truth, en 
deavour, 

I. To bring forward a few observations in the defence thereof. 

1. All nature shows the existence of its Maker. We cannot open our 
eyes but we discover this truth shine through all creatures. The whole 
universe bears the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, 
infinitely powerful. Let us cast our eves on the earth which bears us, 
and ask, 't Who laid the foundation ? " tiob xxxviii. 4. Let us look on that 
vast arch of skies that covers us, and inauire, " Who hath thus stretched it 
forth ? " Isaiah xl. 21, 52. " Who is it also that hath fixed so many lumin- 
ous bodies, with so much order and regularity ? " Job xxvi. 13. Tha va- 
rious works of creation proclaim to us *' His eternal power and godhead.'' 
Romans i. 20 ; Acts xiv. 16, 17 ; xvii. 26. Every plant, every atom, as well 
as every star, bear witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictures, 
but concluded there had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold 
garments, ships, or houses, -and not understand there was a weaver, a car 
penter, an architect? All things, that are demonstrate something from 
whence they are. A man may as well doubt whether there be a sun 
when he sees his beams gilding the earth, as doubt whether there be a God, 
when he sees his works. Psalms xix. 1-6. 

The Atheist is, therefore, a fool, because he denies that which every 
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ereatnre in his constitntion asserts ; can he heboid the spider^s net, or the 
silk-worm's web, the bee*s closets, or the ant*8 granaries, without acknow- 
'edging a higher beine than a creature, who hath planted that genius in 
them 7 Job xxxix. ; Psalms civ. 24. '* The stars rought against Sisera." 
Judges V. 20. All the stars in heaven, and the dust on earth, oppose the 
Atheut. Romans i. 19, 20. 

2. Jhe dread of conscience is an argument to convince us of this truth 
'Every one that finds me shall slay me,*' Genesis iv. 14, was the language 
of Gain ; and the like apprehensions are not seldom in those who feel the 
fury of an enraged conscience. The psalmist tells us concerning those who 
say in their heart, " There is no God," that " they are in fear, where no fear 
is," Psalms liii. 5. Their guilty minds invent terrors, and thereby coJSfess 
a Deity, whilst they deny it. — that there is a sovereign Being who will 
punish. Pashur, who wickedly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for 
nis reward, " that his name should be Magor-missabib," i. e. *' fear round 
about," Jeremiah xx. 3, 4. When Belshazzar saw the hand-writing, '^ his 
countenance was changed," Daniel v. 6. The apostle who tells us, that 
tiiere is a " law written in the hearts of men," adds, tilieir ^* consciences 
also bear witness," Romans ii. 15. The natural sting and horror of con- 
science are a demonstration that there is a God to judge and punish. 

The Atheist is a fool, because he useth violence to his conscience. The 
operations of conscience are universal. The iron bars upon Pharaoh*B 
conscience at last gave way. Exodus ix. 27. 

3. Universal consent is another argument. The notion of a God is found 
among all nations ; it is ^e language of everv country and region ; the 
most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. All nations, though ever so 
barbarous and profligate, have confessed some God. This universal verdict 
of mankind is no oljier than tiie voice of God, the testimony of reason, and 
the language of nature ; there is no speech, nor tongue where this voice is 
not heard. 

Is it not, therefore, folly for any man to deny that which nature has en 
graven on the minds of all ? 

4. Extraordinary hidgments. When a just revenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially when the jud^ent is suited to the sin ; when the sin is 
made legible by the inflicted judgments. *^ The Lord is known by the 
iudgments which he executes," Psalms ix. 16. Herod Agrippa received 
the flattering applause of the people, and thought himself a God ; but was, 
by the judgment inflicted upon him, forced to confess another. Acts xii. 
21-23: Judeesi.6,7; Acts v. 1-10. 

5. Accomplishments of prophecies. To foretell things that are future, as 
if they did already exist, or nad existed long ago, must be the result of a 
mind mfinitely intelligent.' " Show the l!hings that are to come hereafter." 
Isaiah xli. 23. " I am God, declaring the end from the beginning." Isaiah 
xlvi. 10. Cyrus was prophesied of Jbsiuah xliv. 28, and xlv. 1^ lon^ before 
he was bom ; Alexanaer^s sight of Duiiel's prophecy concemmg his victo- 
ries moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies are plainly de- 
ciphered in Daniel, before the fourth rose up. That power, whicn foretells 
thmgs beyond the wit of man^ and orders all causes to bring about those 
precuctions, must be an infinite power : the same as made, sustains, and 
governs all things according to his pleasure, and to bring about his own 
ends ; and this being is God. " I am the Lord, and there is none else," 
Isaiah xlv. 6, 7. 

What folly, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to at 
tribute those things to blind chance, which nothing less than an infinitely 
wise and infinitely powerful Being could effect ! 

n. A few observations. 

1. If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures ; the creatures are 
the heralds of God's glory. ** The glory of the Lord shall endure." Psalms 
.civ. 31. 

34 
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Tbe world is a saerad temple ; man is introduced to eoDtemplate it As 
grace does not destroy nature, so the book of redemption does not blot ovt 
the book of creation. Bead nature ; nature is a friend to truth. 

2. If it be a folly to deny or doubt tbe being of God, is it not a folly also 
not to worship Godf when we acknowledge his existence ? " To fear God, 
and keep his commandments, is the whole duty of man." 

We are not reasonable if we are not religious. '* Your reasonable ser- 
Tice," Romans xii. 1. 

3. If it be a folly to deny the existence of God, will it not be our wisdom 
since we acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It la the black 
ma^k of a fool, *' G<^ is not in idl his thou^^ts," Psahns x. 4. 

4. If we believe the being of God, let us abhor pcactical Atheism. As 
tions speak louder than words. • 

" Thejr professed that they knew God," Titus i. 16. Men*s practices are 
the best indexes to their pnnciples. '* Let your li^ shine befime meo." 
Katthew y. 16. 

The fiMowmg Skeletons are on a different ]^anJ^ 

1. 

PBahn xlvi. 1, " God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble." 

Sorrow is our common lot, many seem to know little of it, the widow, 
fatherless, &ic. ; text needs no explanation. 

L The wonderful condescension of Grod in assuming this character to- 
wards man, — not, however, according to the usual reasoning, — man's 
fatness, — his prc«Tessive faculties will eaual angels, &c. Surpass all 
intelligence except Uod. — but there will still be an infinite distance be- 
tween God and man, — Man's moral estate ; these tiie reasons. 

II. The emphasis of the text, — present^ very present^ — our mechanical 
habits, — the divine presence not realized^ — a man first awakened or con- 
victed feels it, — but soon is lost, — suppose a pure and holy being were 
present at your sins, — as an angel, — but God is present ! See the Christ- 
ian in a storm at sea, — hearing the crash, indulging sin. — 

Objection to the infinite God's caring for man, — all worlds particles of 
gand. — How should this thought afiect us, — Mother I Jesus stood at the 
coffin of thy infant child, at the grave of thy parents I He is with thee, 
^ball we weep and repine even in a garret, when God is with us ? 

ni. Cautiousness of the text. — He is a help,— not sole deliverer^— 
there is something for us to do^ — prayer is one reason of it. — Nothing 
otherwise. — Farmer. -^ Mechanic, — health by mbdicine. 

IV. Applicability of the text to all the pjoor unfortunate,— straoger, ^ 
widow, — orphan, — mourner, — Christian in tcanptation, — quality of all, 
a guilty conscience. 

2. 

Bev. Til. 17, " God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." Context, 
• ' Nature and probable design of these prophecies. — 

L Afflictions in tlw present state of the Christian, an important and ad 
vantageous part of his moral discipline. 1. The fact that they are per 
mittea, shows that they are advantageous. — How many instances, — texts. 

2. They afford exercise for our Christian virtues, moral, — fortitude, 
patience, resignation. 

3. They show us the futility of worldly comforts, — our friends die,— 
health and beauty fade, — wealth and pleasure must be left behind us. 

■ ' I I 111 ■ II I II ■ I ■■ I I ,1 .,11. ■ , . , m 

* They are, hi fiust, the notes of a dlsttngolshed extemporaneoos preacber. 
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n. This discipline is pnpflmtory to another which shall be exempt from 
affliction. 

1. The Scriptures assert the existence .of such a place called heaven. 
Kingdom of God, Paradise, New Jerusalem, &c. It is implied in the doo" 
trine of immortality. 

2. It is consistent with all rational supposition. — Analogy between this 
world and other planets. -^ 3. All causes of sorrow shall oeaM there. -^4. It 
is everlasting in its duration. -*- 

APPLICATION. 

Do I address the mourner who has lost friends, estate health?— the 
aged ? -^ youth declining in early life ? &c. 

3. 

Gal. iii. 18, ^ But it is good to be zealously ajflfeoted always in a good 
thine." 

Christianity is designed to call into activity the noblest sentiments of the 
heart, — firm resolve, — intrepid daring and undaunted perseverancv~ 
zeal. — The Christian's life is a holy warfare, — a holy chivalry. — The 
Apostle lays down the proposition, that if anything is good, it is |ood to be 
zealously affected in that good cause, — Christianity is good considered. 

1. In respect to its orign, — <tivine, — bears its marks, — it is interesting 
to contemplate nature, — but much more revelatioui — the noblest gift ox 
God to man. — 

II. In its nature, — its theory of doctrines, — its code of moral rules was 
never equalled by 1. Philosophy, — 2. Education, — all improvement has 
failed without it. — Its nature renders it efficient in its effects, — its preser- 
vation, — triumph over infidelity. — 

m. Its effects, —individual effects. — 1. Benevolence, — 2. Death. — 3. 
Peace of conscience. 

2. General eftiBcts, — 1. It prevents crime. — 2. Elevates society. -r 3. 
Sustains good government. — 4. War. 

We should be zealous, 1. Because God commands ns to be so. 2. The 
wants of the world call for it. 3. Our happiness hereafter will be proper 
tioned to our zeal, — a philosophical as well as Scriptural fact, — We have 
high examples to copy,— the apostles, martyrs, ana reformers, — Wesley, 
Whitfield, &c. 



xcvm. 

SUBJECTS FOB COMPOSITIONS OP ALL SORTS. 

1. Mythology. 10. BuinsofBome. 

2 Bural happiness. ** Greece. 

3 Our native. land. 11. TwiUght. 

i. Description of a storm. 12. A winter evening. 

9. Scene at a summer's noon. 13. Moonli^t at sea. 

6. A winter landscape. 14. Spring. 

7. A market day. 15. Summer. 

8. An evening walk. 16. Autumn. 

9. The entrance of Christ into Je- 17. Winter. 

msalem. - 18. The equator. 
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19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 
37. 
38. 

39. 
40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44 

45. 

46. 

47. 

4& 

49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 

54. 
55. 

56. 
57. 

Oo. 

59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 



tixte 



The tropics. 

Mid-stunmer. 

Rural scenery. 

Review of the eeasoiu. 

Solitmie. 

The love of order. 

Evils of obstinacy. 

Firmness. 

Delicacy of feeling. 

Delicacy of taste. 

Novels. 

Tales of fiction. 

Contemplation. 

Correspondence between 

politeness and religion. 
Sympathy. 

Tne advantages of a good educa- 
tion. 
The effects of learning on the 

countenance. 
Power of habit 
The art of pleasing. 
Comparison of history 'and biog 

raphy. 
The passions. 
The difference between beauty 

and fashion. 
Enterprise. 
Exertion. 

Importance of a good character. 
^Criticism. 
Religious education. 
Monumental inscriptions. 
On forming connexions. 
Qualifications for the enjoyment 

of fiiendship. 
Duties of hospitality. 
Moral principles. 
Moral duties. 
Civility. 
Family quarrels, their causes, 

and mode of preventing them. 
Early attachments. 
Taste for the cultivation of 

flowers. 
Government of temper. 
Comedy. 




Uses of^adversity. 
Poetical taste. 
Manners. 
Modesty of merit. 
Method. 

Parental indulgence. 
Parental seventy. 
Profligacy. 

The study of the Latin language. 
The study of the French lan- 
guage. 



70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 

79. 



80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 
85. 

86. 

87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 



Ingramity. 

Eloquence. 

Fancy. 

Imagination. 

Classical learning. 

Taste for simple pleasures. 

Scepticism. 

Amusements. 

Efficacy of moral instruction. 

A cultivated mind necessary for 

the enjoyment of retirement. 
Want of 'personal beauty as 

affecting virtue and happi- 
ness, 
l&ppiness of domestic life. 
Evus of public life. 
Modesty a sign of merit. 
Equanimity the best support 

under lUffliction. 
Ill effects of ridicule. 
Necessity of temperance to tiie 

health of the mind. 
Moral effects of painting and 

sculpture. 
The choice of a profession. 
Selfishness. 
Literary genius. 
Necessitv of attention to things 

as well as to books. 
Fear of growing old. 
The butterfly and its changes. 
Freedom. 
The rose. 
The lily. 
Remorse. 
The voice. 
Grace. 
Gesture. 
Woman. 
Man. 

Youth and manhood. 
The sacred Scriptures 
The press. 
The pulpit. 
The human frame. 
Travelling. 
Language. 
Liberty. 
InfideUty. 
Atheism. 
Independence. 
The existence of God. 
Light. 
Darkness. 
Heat. 
Cold. 

The nunbow. 
The wife. 
The husband. 
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121. Influence of Christianity. 

122. Stability of character. 

123. Instabihty of character. 

124. Peevishness. 

125. Art of pleasing. 

126. Local associations. 

127. Influence of female character 

128. Discretion. 

129. New England. 

130. Paternal influence. 

131. Maternal influence. 

132. Intemperance. 

133. Fashionable Follies. 

134. Emigration. 

135. Intellectual dissipation. 

136. Intellectual discipline. 

137. The warrior. 

138. The statesman. 

139. The legislator. 

140. The judge. 

141. Afleldofbattle. 

142. A naval engagement 

143. Immortality. 

144. Decision of character. 

145. Bomance. 

146. Flattery. 

147. Industiy 

148. T-emperance. 

149. Resentment. 

150. Lying. 

151. Piety. 

152. Anger. 

153. Poetry. 

154. Envy. 

155. Virtue. 

156. Justice. 

157. Adversity. 

158. Pride.t 

159. Compassion. 

160. Avance. 

161. Slander. 

162. Mercy. 

163. Wealth. 

164. Prudence. 

165. Gratitude. 

166. Affectation. 

167. Loquacity. 

168. Wisdom. 

169. Luxury. 

170. Health. 

171. Pleasure. 

172. Gaming. 

173. Religion. 

174. Study. 

175. Experience. 

176. Peace and war. 

177. Want and plenty. 

178. Ignorance and learning. 

179. I&ppiness and misery. 

3^* 



180. Virtue and tice. 

181. Parsimony and prodigality. 
182L Hope and fear. 

183. Reward and punishment. 

184. Beauty and aeformity. 

185. Afiection and hatred. 

186. Arrogance and humility. 

187. Order and Confusion. 

188. Carelessness and caution 

189. Contentment add dissa iiltu- 

tion. 

190. Emulation and sloth. 

191. Cleanliness. 

192. Religious intolerance. 

193. Charity. 

194. Contentment. 

195. Courage. 

196. Hope. 

197. Perseverance. 

198. Conscience. 

199. Death. 

200. Life. 

201. Sickness. 

202. Health. 

203. Good humor. 

204. Omniscience of Ood. 

205. Omnipresence of God. 

206. Truth. 

207. Sincerity. 

208. Procrastination. 

209. Trust in God. 

210. Pleasures resultinfi; fron 

proper use of our lacultie • 

211. Modesty. 

212. Application. 

213. Discretion. 

214. Christianity. 

215. Suspicion. 

216. Fortitude. 

217. Forgiveness. 

218. The seasons. 

219. Filial afibction. 

220. Harmony of nature. 

221. Adversity. 

222. Distribution of time. 

223. Sources of knowledge. 

224. Conjugal affection. 

225. Filial piety. 
226; Generosity. 

227. Heroism. 

228. Despair. 

229. Government. 

230. Dramatic entertainments. 

231. Fables and allegories. 

232. Figurative language. 

233. Commerce. 

234. Chivalrv. 

235. Philosophy. 

236. Natural history. 
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337. Astronomj. • 

238. ThA inyention of the maiinen' oompass. 

239. The ii^yention of the teleioope. 

240. The application of steam. 

241. The inTentioQ of the stMin engme. 

242. The mathematios. 

243. ABtrology. 

244. Modem diaeoiy c iie a . 

245. Architeottuv. 

246. The law.* 

247. The learned professioDB. 

248. Cnriodty. 

249. Nature. 

250. Art 

251. The influence and importanee of the female ehmeter. 

258. Is the expectation of reward or the fear of punishment the greater iil> 
centiTe to exertion ? 

253. The value of time, and the uses to which it should be applied. 

254. The character of the Soman Emperor Nero, ~ of GaUguIa, «— of Aagosh 

tuS| — of Julius Cesar, — of Numa Fompilius. 

255. The duties we owe to onr parents, and the consequeiicea of » s^toot 

of them. 

256. How blessmgrs brishten as they take tiieir flight 

257. How dear are all Uie ties that oind our race in gantlenees together. 

258. The advantages of earij rising; and the arguments whioh maj be ||4 

dueed to prove it a duty. 
250. Miserv is wed to inult 

260. A soul without renectioa, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

261. Still where rosy pleasure leads 
See a kindred gnef pursue, 
Behind the steps that misery treads 
Approaching c<Mnfbrts view. 

262. *Tis Providence alone secures. 

In every change, both nune and yours. 

263. Know then this truth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

264. Prayer ardent opens heaven. 
Whatever is, is right. 

265. Knowledge and pmty vie with each other. 

266. When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blase forth the death of prinoaa. 

267. Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love. 

268. Man^ proud man, 

Drest m a litUe brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he *s most assured. 
260. No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. 

270. They say, best men are moulded out of faults. 

271. What we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 

272. All delights are vain ; but that most vain 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pais. 

273 Light, seeking light, doth light of Ught beguilA. 
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274 Too much to know is to know nooeht but fkme. 

275 Where is any anthor in the world 
Teaches sach beaaty as a woman's eye ? 

S76. The hind that would be mated by the Uon 

Most die for love. 
' 277. Onr remedies oft in ourselves do lie 

Which we ascribe to heaven. 

278. The web of onr lift is of n^in^ed yam, 
Good and ill together: our virtues would be 
Proud, if our faults whipped them' not ; and oor 
Grimes would despair if taey wen not . 
Cherished bv our virtues. 

279. Let 's take the instant by the forward toip ; 
For we are old, and on our quickest d^creei 
The inaudible and noiseless loot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

280. They lose the world that do buy it with much cn%. 

281. I can easier teach twenty wfaiat were 
Good to be done, than be one of the twenty to 
Follow mine own teaching. 

282. All things that are, • 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 

283. Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The petty follies that themselves commit. 

284. The world is still deceived with ornament. 

285. The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet Bounds, 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils. 

286. The nightingale, if she would sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned are 
To their nght pruse and true perfection. 

287. This our life exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tonnes in trees, books in the running brookfc| 
Sermons m stones, and good in every thing. 

288. Oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 

The instruments of darkness tell us truthSi 
Win us with trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 
288. I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 

290. If it were done, when 't is done, then 't were well 

It were done quickly. • 

291. Memory, the warder of the brain. 

292. Noughts* had, all's spent «. 
Where our desire is got without content. 

293. Thinss without remedy 
Should oe without regard. 

294. When our actions do not, 

. Our fears do make us traitors. 

295. Anjzels are bright still, though the brightest feiL 

296. The grief that does not speak i 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 

297. Courage monnteth witn occasion. I 

298. When fortune means to men most good, ' 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

299. He that stands upon a slippery place I 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. f 
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300. Often times exctisinff of a fanlt 

Doth make the fault the worse by the excnae. 
As patches, set apon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 

301. How oft the sisht of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! 

302. That which in mean men we entitle patience, 
Is pale, cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

303. Woe doth the heavier sit 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

304. Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man mat mocks at it and sets it light. 

305. O who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast? 

Or wallow naked in December's snow, 
Bv thinking on fantastic summer's heat? 
On, no ! the apprehension of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 

306. If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

307. The better part of valor is discretion. 

308. See what a readv tongue suspicion hath ! 
He that but fears tne thTng he would not know 
Hath, by instinct, knowledge from others' eyeS| 
That what he feared, is chanced. 

309. Nought so vile, that on the earth doth live. 
But to the earth some special good doth give ; 
Nor aught so good, but strained from that fair nte* 
Bevolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 

And vice sometimes 's by action di^ified. 

310. Striving to better, oft we mar what 's well. 

311. reason not the need ; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's. 

312. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

313. The friends thou hast and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steeL 

314. Bevtiu*e 

Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 

315. Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 

316. The apparel oft proclaims the man. 

317. Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loseth both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry 

318. To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

319. Trifles, light as air, 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong ,^ 

Am proofs of holy writ. y ' 
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320. He that is robbed, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it and he *s not robbed at all. 



SUBJECTS FOB CONFERENCES. 

1. On the mineral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms, as furnishing subjects 

of interesting inqniry. * 

2. On reflection, reading, and observation, as affording a knowledge of hu- 

man nature. 

3. On the present character of the inhabitants of Kew-England, as result- 

ing from the civil, literary, and religious institutions of our fore 
fathers. 

4. The stability of the General Government of the United States as affect 

ed by a national literature, common dangers, facility of mutual 
intercourse, and a general diffusion of knowledge. 

5. The obligations of a country to her warriors, her statesmen, her artists, 

and her authors. 

6. Public amusements, splendid religious ceremonies, warlike preparationSi 

and a display or a rigid police, as means of despotic power. 

7. The comparative virtue of tne enlightened and ignorant classes. 

8. On the value to a nation of the abstract sciences, the physical sciences, 

and literature. 

9. The associations excited by visiting Italy^ Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, 

considered with reference to their ancient history. 

10. On the fine arts, as affecting the morals, refinement, patriotism, and> 

religion of a country. 

11. On architecture, painting, poetry, and music, as tending to produce « 

and perpetuate religious impressions. 

12. On the comparative operation in obstructing the progress of ta*nth, of 

the spirit of controversy, the reverence of antiquity, the passion of . 
novelty, and the acquiescence in authority. 

13. On the character of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and Mitford, as histo- 

rians. 

14. On the characteristics of man and government, as found in the savage, 

pastoral, agricultural, and commercial state. 

15. On patronage, emulation, and personal necessity, as promotive of lit- 

eraiy exertion. 

16. On the effect of agriculture and manufactures on the morals of the 

community. 

17. On the influence of Greek, Latin, English, and French literature on. 

taste. 

18. On novels formed on fashionable, humble, and sea life. 

19. Natural, civil, ecAesiastical, and literary history, considered in relation 

to the tendency of each to improve and elevate the intellectual 
faculties. 

20. Miss Edgeworth, Hannah More, and Mrs. Hemans. 

21. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Horace Walpole, and 

Cowper. 

22. Personal merit and powerful friends, as promoting advancement in life. 

23. The influence of Young's and Cowper's Poems. 

24. The commercial spirit of modem times, considered in its influence on 

th.e political, moral, and literary character of a nation. 

25. Sterne, Rabelais, and Cervantes. 

SO. The difference of feeling in the young and the old, with regard to in- 
novation. 

77. War, commerce, and mi88i<Hiary enterprises, as means of civilizing, 
barbarous countries. 
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28. The political reformeri the sotaoolmaster, and the misiionaiy. 

29. The country gentlemaa and the plebeian. 

30. Ancient and modem honors to the dead. 

31. Common sense, genius, and learning, — their characteristics, compara 

tive value, and success. 

32. The prospects of a scholar, a politician, and an independent gentleman, 

in the United States. 
S3; Ck>ntemporary and subsequent narratives, of historical events. 

34. Frtmklin, Davy, and Fulton. The comparative value of their discove- 

ries and improvements* 

35. The comparative influence of natural scenery, the institutions of socio 

ty, anu individual genius on taste. 

36. Reraclitus, Democritus, Epicurus, and IKogenee. 

37. The ages of Queen Elizabeth, Charles the Second, Queen Aiine, and 

the present agn, considered in a literary point of view. 

38. £gypt as described b^ Herodotus, Greece under Pericles, the Augustan 

age of Rome. Spain under IsabelliL Italy in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centunes, and France under Louis the Fourteenth. 

39. Beading, writing, observation of men and mannerB, and the study of 

nature, as means of intellectual development. 

40. Popular elections, a free press, and general education. 

41. The Roman ceremonies, the system of the Druids, the tefigion of the 

Hindoos, and the superstitions of the American Indians. 

42. The literature and morals of a country, as affected by the efforts of in- 

dividual minds, the prevuling religious faith, the established form of 
government, and the employment most general among the people. 

43w Actions, words, manners, and expression <^ countenance, as indicative 
of character. 

eM, The poets of England, Spain, France, and Italy. 

43. The military character of Napoleon, Washington, Wellington, Freder- 

ick the Great, and Charles the Twelfth. 
46* The ages of Augustus, Lorenzo de Medicis, Louis the Fourteenth, and 

Queen Anne. 
47. The religious institutions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
4S. Politics, war, literature, and science, as a field for the exercise of 

talents* 

49. Astronomy, Anatomy, the instinct of animals, and the moral and Intel 

lectual nature of man, as affording proof of an intelligent Creator. 

50. History, biography, and fiction. 

S>h The evils <^ a life of solitude, of fashion, of busmess, and of pnbHo 
office. 

tQ« On classical leaning, the study of mathematics, and of the science of 
the human mind, as contributing to intellectual culture. 

S3. On the operation of climate on the moral, intejjectualy and military 
character. 

^ On the power of the oriental. Gothic, and classical supeistitions, to af- 
fect tne imagination and tne feeliii^. 

55. On pastoral, epic, and dramatic poetry. 

56. On the rank and value of the mental endowments of Sfaakspeare, Scott, 

Locke, Newton, and the Earl of Chatham. 

57. lUmian, Grecian, and Egyptian remains. 

58. On the influence of spring, summer, autumn, and winter upon the 

thoughts, feelings, and imagination. 

59. Britain, France, Italy, and Greece, as interesting to an American trav 

eller. 

60. On the pleasures of the antiquary, the trav^er, the litentry reehise, 

and the man of business. 

61. On the beneficial eflteote of me^anics, chemistry, astronomy", and agri- 

culture. 
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t}2. On the influence of peace upon the condition of the agncultoristy the 

manufacturer, the merchant, and the professional man. 
69. On the views of life taken by Democntusi Heraditus, Diogenes, and 

Zeno. 
64. On the tendency of poetry, history, and ethical science, to promote im* 

provement in Tixtae. 
65* On Hhe influence on personal happiness, of natural temper^ cultiyated 

taste, external conmtion, and social intercourse. 

66. On novelty, sublimity, beauty, and harmony, as sources of oratifiGation. 

67. Ancient ethics, considered as pictures of manners, as proou of genius, 

or 9s sources of entertainment. 

68» The union which * harmony of motive paroduces between men of dif- 
ferent pursuits, and that which results merely from a similarity of 
action. 

69. The respective claims of poetry, painting, architecture, and sculpture, 
as means of refinement of taste. 

70i Personal m«moir8 and fonnal histories, as illustrations of national pco • 
gress. 

71. An old and a new country, as fields for enterpriseu 

73. The superiority of conscience to human I&wb. 

73. Ancient and modem notions of liberty. 

74. The scientific traveller and the missionary. 

75. A profound philosophy and a wide observation of men^ lui elements of 
' a statesman. 

76^ The pastoral and the hunter's life. 

77. The war spirit in republics and in monarchies* 

78. Modem explorations in Africa and America. 

79. The influence of devotion to the person of the Sovereign in monarohieBy 

and to that of a popular favorite in republics. 

80. £:q>lorations by sea and by land. 

81. The study of grammer, lo^c, and the mathamatics, as contributing to 

the development of the mtellectual powers. 

82. Personal beauty, elevation of rank, fmd the possession of riches, as 

passports in society. 

83. The ammal, the mia^al, and the vegetable kingdoms, as fields of scl 

entific discovery. 

84. The pulpit, the press, and the school room, as efficient agents on the 

'moraiis of a people. 

85. The horsCj the cow, and the sheep, as contributing to thA comlbrt and 

eonvemence of mankind. 

86. The expectation of reward and the fear of poniahmeot, as afi'ecting a 

mpnu a^^nt. 

87. The pursmts of agriculture, the profession of armfi, the business of 

trade, and t^ labors of the mechanic, as aflboting the taste and 
morals of a people. 

88. Color, form, ana size, as elements of physical beauty 

89. Quickness of perception, retentiveness of memory, and plodding per- 

severance, as contributing to mental advancement. 

00. The six follies of science. The quadrature of the circle ; the multipli- 
cation of the cube; perpetual motion; the philosoplnr's st&ne; 
ma^c ; and judicial astrology. 

91. Skepticism ana credulity compared as obstacles to inte2ive>4l Un- 
provement 

98. Poetry and history considered as sources of amusement. 
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SUBJECTS FOB COLLOQUTS, OS COLLOQUIAL DISCUSSIONS. 

I. Attachment to party as a ground of action, for an upright politician. 

22. On the defects and advantages of history, as affording a knowledge of 
the motives and actions of individuals, and of the character of hu- 
man nature. 

3. Dn the good and bad effects of emulation. 

4. On the moral influence of the Christian Sabbath. 

5. On the influence of fashion on the judnnent of right and wrong. 

6. On the influence of the multiplicity or books, on Uxe interests of liters - 

tureand science. 

7. Deference to great names in philosophy, and to hi^^ rank in the social 

state. 

8. The enthusiast and the matter of fact man. 

9. On the advantages and disadvantages resulting to a scholar, fnmi fie 

quent intercourse with mixed society. 

10. On the effects of literary reviews, as at present conducted. 

II. On the comparative prevalence and strength of the principles of loyal 

ty and independence in man. 

12. On the character of ancient and modem patriotism. 

13. Of establishing a University in the country or in a city. 

14. Foreign travellers in the United States. 

15. On the different views, which literary men take of the world at their 

first entrance upon it. 

16. The difference of manners in Rome and in modem civilized states. 

17. On active profession, as injuring or assisting the efforts of a literary 

man. 

18. The comparative influence of governments and of individuals, in effect 

ing great public improvements. 

19. The literary influence of a reading public. 

20. The views taken of a nation, by itself and others. 

21. The moral effects of public, ana of domestic amusements. 

22. The effects of controversy on partisans, and on the public. • 

23. The influence of the Roman Gladiatorial shows, and of the Greek 

games, on the character of the people. 

24. The comparative effects of literature and of science, on the progress 

of civilization. 

25. The effect which acquaintance with foreign languages has upon the 

originality of a nation's literature. 

26. The comparative influence of individuals and learned societies in form 

in^ the literary character of a nation. 

27. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

28. The study of nature, and of man, as affordiDg a proper field for the 

poet 

29. The standard of taste. 

30. The novels of Fielding, Richardson, and the author of Waverley. 

31. The comparative importance of the expeditions to ascertain the North ' 

West passage, and the source of the Niger. 

32. Intellectual, moral, and physical education. 

33. The prospects of Christianity in India. 

34. The satires of Horace and Juvenal. 

35. Hew far the right should be controlled by the expedient. 

36. On the comparative value of contemporaneous and posthumous fame 

37. On the evils of anarchv, and of an arbitrary government. 

38. Dihgent observation of facts and philosoplucal use of them. 

39. On superstition and skepticism. 
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40. Tlie self-deYQtion of the Ohiistian martyr and the Boman patriot 
jAl. Poets and novelists of the poor. 

42. Strafford and Sir Henry Vane the Youn^r. 

43. The idea of the beautiful, as developed in Grecian literature sop^dfixt, 

44. The influence of the association of ideas on oiir practical op^neLtiions. 
41), ^he moral and intellectual i^flaence of ih^ principle of emula^p, oo 

systems of education. 

46. Entertaining mysteries, novels -of .real.li.fe,;ati^.rpmiaQtic or .8ijip|Bmata 

ral fictions, .as. affording similar g|^ies42f delist 

47. The Sacred and Profane poets. 
ji8. ilCilton and Isaiah. 

49. Johnson and St. Paul. 
60. Moore and David. 
51. Addison and St John. 
€0. Byron and Ezekiel. 
SS3. Hiuneaiid'Mosee. 

SUBJECTS FOB aE'OBSKSIC DISPUTATIOKd. 

1. WheUier the increased facilities of intercoiii;ae between EuropiB and ftno 

United States be favorable to this countiy. 

2. Whether more evil or good is to be expectea from tjie disposition man 

ifested, at the present day, to try existing institutions oy firdt prin 
ciples. 
3.' Whether voting by ballot should be introdjuced into all el^tive and le 
g islative proceedings. 

4. Whether forms of govemmept exett ii,ny ipnporttmt influence on tibue 

growth and character of national literature. 

5. Whether any attempt should be made to preserve severity of manners 

in a modem republic. 

6. Ought Congress to pass an intern^tiional.copy-Tright law. 

7. Is there reason to think that the public mind will ever be more settled 

than at present, about th» character of Mary, ^ueen of Scots. 

8. Whether more good than evil has resulted to the world, from the life 

and religion of Mahomet. 

9. Whether popular superstitions, or enlightened (y^inions, be most favor 

able to the growth of poetical literature. 
(0. Whether the hterature of America be injured by that of modem 'Ipreign 
countries. -' 

11. Whether a want of reverence be justly chargeable on our age and 

country. 

12. Whether the diversities of individual character be owing more to phys- 

ical, than to moral causes. 

13. Whether the advancement of civil liberty be more indebted to intellect- 

ual culture, than to physical suffering. 

14. Whether the fine or the useful arts afford the better fleldfor the display 

of originality. 

15. Whether prosperity and increase of wealth have a favdr^ble infliience 

upon the manners and morals of a people. 

16. Whedier modem facilities of testing literaiy efforts by popular opinion, 

be unfavorable to the production of great works. 

17. Whether the choice of a representative should be restricted to the in 

habitants af the town or oistri.ct represented. 

18. Whether ^e sum of human happiness on earth be greater, by a succes 

sion of generations, than it would have b^en by one'continted race ; 
the number of inhabitants being the same. 

19. Whether, in a public seminary, the course of study establishied by rale 

should be the same for all. 
90. Do 8ava|;e nations possess a fall rig^ht to th« soaL 

85 
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21. Whether a State have a ri|fht to recede from the Union. 

22. Whether, m times of political discussion, it is the duty of every citiseB 

to declare his opinion, and attach himself to some party. 

23. Whether there were greater facilities, in ancient times, for an indiyidiial 

acauirine influence, than there are now. 

24. Whetner the inequalities of our social condition be favorable to the 

progress of knowledge. 

25. Is it expedient to make colonies of convicts. 

26. Is the cause of despotism strengthened by the extermination of the 

Poles. 

27. Whether the inequalities of genius in different countries be owin^ to 

moral causes. 
88. Whether inflicting capital punishments publicly has any tendency to di 

minish crime. 
29. Whether the perscmal dependence, incident to a minute division <^ 

labor in the arts and sciences, be dangerous to our free institutions. 
90. Whether the influences which tend to perpetuate, be stronger than those 

which tend to dissolve, the union or the United States. 

31. Whether, we should abstain from publishing the truth, from a fear lest 

the world be not prepared to receive it. 

32. Whether the popularity of a literary work is to be received as an evi 

dence of its real merits. 

33. Is there any objection to a man's proposing himself for public office, 

and Using means to obtain it 

34. Does prosel^tism favor the cause of truth. 

35. Whetner privateering be incident to the right of war. 

36. Whether a written constitution be efficacious in securing civil liberhr. 

37. Whether the progress of knowledge lessen the estimation of the fine 

arts. 

38. Whether the exclusion of foreign articles, to encourage domestic man 

ufactores, be conducive to public wealth. 

39. Whether the world be advancing in moral improvement. 

40. Whether the progress of civilization difhinish the love of martial glory. 

41. Whether personiu interest in a subject of investigation be favorable to 

the discovery of truth. 

42. Whether the powfir of eloquence be diminished by the progress of lit- 

erature and science. 

43. Whether the prevalence of despotism in Asia be occasioned principally 



by physical causes. 
Tiethc ■ 



44. Whether 'the present circumstances of Europe furnish reason to expect 

an essential amelioration of human affairs. 

45. Do facts, or fiction, contribute most to mental enjoyment. 

46. Whether writers oi fiction be morally responsible for unchaste and pro 

fane language in their productions. 

47. The policy of requiring property qualifications for office. 

48. Ought capital punishments to be infiicted in time of )>eace. 

49. Does the system of modem warfare indicate any advancement in civil 

ization. 

50. Is the existence of two great political parties in our country desirable. 

51. Has her union with En^and been detrimental to Ireland. 

SUBJECTS FOB DELIBEltATIYE, POLITICAL, CBITICAL, PHILO 
80PHICAL; AND LITEBABY DISCUSSIONS, DISQUISITIONS 
INQUIBIES, &C. 

1. On the right of legislative bodies to provide by law for the support of 

religion. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
9. The character of a philosophical hUtorian. (Philosophical Disquisition.^ 
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' 3. The effect of prevailitig philosophical viogsTs on the style of elegant Hter- 
ature. (Disqnisition.) 

4. On the alleged degeneracy of animals and vegetables in America. 

(Philosophical Discussion.) 

5. Whether works of imagination should be designed to produce a specifia . 

moral effect. (Literary Discussion.) ' 

6. The £nglish styles that have attracted the most imitators. (Literary 

Disquisition.) 

7. '* Mahomet Ali." (Political Disquisition.) 

8. Whether national literature is to be regarded more as a cause or a con 

sequence of national refinement. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

9. Originality in literature, as affected by sound criticism. (Literary Dis 

quisition, 
. 0. The influence of superstitipn on science and literature. (Philosophical 
Disquisition.) 

11. On the materiality of light. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

12. Is the preservation of the balance of power a justifiable cause of war. 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 

13. On the causes of the variety of compleuon and figure in the b-tunan 

species. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

14. On the policy of encouraging manufacturing . establishments in the 

United States. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

15. The merits of geological systems. (Disquisition.) 

16. The comparative interest and importance of Grecian and Roman his- 

tory. (Literary Discnssion.) 

17. The causes of the present pecuniary distresses of the commercial world. 

(Disquisition.) 

18. The effects of the crusades. (Literary Inquiry.) 

19. Changes in English style, since the time of Milton. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 

20. Comparative advantages of ^litics and literature as professions m this 

country. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

21. The influence of the dramatic writers on the age of Elizabeth and 

Charles the Second. (Literary Discussion.) 

22. The restoration of Greece to political independence. (Deliberative Dis 

cussion.) 

23. The literary influence of the early English prose writers. (Literary 

Disquisition.) 
24 Of presenting literature and science in popular forms. (Literary Dla 
cussion.) 

25. Manual and intellectual labor. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

26. Will the present proposed parliamentary reform endanger the monarch 

ical and aristocratical portion of the British constitution. (Deliber 
ative Discussion.) 

27. Importance of independent criticism to the growth of national literatnis 

(Literary Disamsition.) 

28. Causes of ill health in literary men. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

29. The influence of superstition on science and literature. (Philosophical 

Discussion.) * 

30. English biography and French memoirs. (Literary Discussion.) 

31. Are political iniprovements best effected by rulers, or the people. 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 

32. The influence of ancient art on ancient literature. • (Literary Disquis 

ition.) 
S3. The poet of an early aee. and of a civilized one. (Literary Discussion.) 

34. Comparative utilitv oi tne moral and physical sciences, in the present 

age. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

35. On what does the security of our institiitiODS depend ? (Political Dis ' 

quisition.) 
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56. •'flie''^]^ediMM8y df interwiitioii by one nation in the dyil «ad .pnblio 
contests of others. (Deliberatire Discnssion.) 

37. The evils and benefits of large books. (Literary Discnssion.) 

38. Skepticism and love of truth, as indications of mental character and 
4^^ vigor. (PhikMOphieal Discnssion.) 

^9. Tenctoncy of free mstitntions to bring first principles into question. 
(DeliMPative Discussion.) 

40. The influence of Lord Baoon*8 writings on the progress of knowledge. 

(Philosophical Discussion.) 

41. An anthor's writing many bodes, or resting his fame on a few. (Liter- 

ary Diseussion.) 

42. Universal suffrage. (Political Disquisition.) 

43. The resources and encouracements of elegant literature in the Old and 

Hew'Wortd. (Literuy Disouieion.) . 

44. The comparative power of moral and physical causes in forming the 

American chamoter. v (Philosophical Discussion.) 
*45. Are Ufaert' terms of political office desirable? (Deliberative DLsonssion.) 
46. Modem imitation of the ancient Greek tragedy. (Literary Di»{uisition.) 
Vf. The' real or 'Mippoeed deeline of soiettoe, at the present day. (Piiile*- 

ophical Disquisition.) 
MB. Enfllft &oi%ls In the t^eigtes of (Seoige the Second and Gecnrge the 

Third. (Literary DiscustiMi.) 

49. The expediency of making anthorsfaip « profession. (Philosopfaieal 

Diseussion.) 

50, Whether patriotism was inculcated to ezoesss in the ancient republics. 

(DeKb^MUve- Discussion.) 
61. The life and services of Linnsens. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

52. The observance of poetioal justice in fibtitious-writings. (Literary Dda- 

qnisitlon.) 

53. Greek and Roman comedies. (Critical Disquisition.) 

'04. Edueatienos «inifBg to devel<^ all the faculties equally, or to foster 
individual peculifuitles of taste and inteileet (Phuow^hical DiscuA- 
Hon*) 

55, Utility of chemical knowledge to professional men. (Philosophical 

Dfs(|«didtion.) 

56, The expediency of religions establishments under any fonn of civil 

•govettnent (Deliberative Dtsoussion.) 

ff7. On the practicability of reaching the North Pole, and the advantages 
' whicn wonld' attend snch an expedition. (Philosophical Disputation. ) 

OB, Should the right of suffrage in any case depend upon different prin- 
ciples, -as it respects diffiMrent classes or indivianals in the same 
ebuntry. (Detiberative' Discussion.) 

9B. On the probability of prolonging the term of human life, by the aid of 
physical or moral causes. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

'QO. XJpcn the Bottonian • and Wemerian theories of the earth. (Philosoi^- 
ical Disputation.) 

61. On the use of heathen mythology in modem poetry. (Literary Dlscofr- 

Bion.) 

62. On the tendency of a legal provision for the support of thb poor, U 

diminish human misery. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

63. The moral tendency of the natural sciences. (Philosophical Discus 

sion.) 
SL The merits of the histoirns of Hume and Lmgard. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 
66. Liberal prindples,«S'iifiiBeting the strength of a government (Delib 

erative Discussion*) 
66. Political patronage in Bepublics. (Political Disquisitions.) 
-tff. The poet of au'Wy; >aoa<Of a ^iiiBzed age. (Literajry Disoussiop \ - m^ 

No. 33.) 



68. Are mental cesources apd moxal energy, i^t developed la tmpx^oipljB^i' 

men ? (Philosophical Di8«tt$8)0^^) 

69. Whether heat have an independent exiitencfi^ (FhilQ9apjUicji4 Dispu 

tatious.) 

70. On the probiU>le dispositioarand-mutaa^ relaUon of ti^ fisted stax^ 

71. On the alleged improvement in, the ajrt of cpm^pp^ition sinoe th^ieige of 

Queen Anne« 

72. On the expediency of a national univefsity. (Deliberative SfiscoABion.) 

73. Whether the climate of any Qo.untry hAva u^d^rgpne. any penpafiei^i: 

change. (Philosopjb^cal JDi&putajbion.) 
74^ Whether extensiveness. o£ terntory bg fi^voE;aJl;>le, tQ th^ preflfH^aAi^Q ofi 
a republioan form of gpvemmenit^ 

75. Whal reasons- are there, for nat. epq^dcting ms^P^ gij^ epiO', poem. 

(Literary Inquiry.) 

76. Thi3 probability of the stndy of.the.dead.If«gai94^ always, b^jj^ig-essen- 

tial to a liberal education. 
77.. W)hy are men pleajsed with imitfttionKai^ dljgasteA.ifdUtnwiipQi;^? 

78. What grounds are there, distinct froip. revelatu)tn» t^ b/etieii» iiv.wo im- 

mortality of the soul ? 

79. On the comparative utility of the moral and physipal; sc^uevE^:^ in the 

United States, 

80. The viewa entertained of the duties, an4 otyects oC piU>liQ.ojp|^.b:y the 

incumbents. 

81. The use of a. diversity of lan|^uages.. 

8^ The amount and character orcriv^e In an age of barbaripiQb v^i^i age 
of laws. 



83. An inquiry into the cause of the growth of the power of ancient Some. 

The favoring circumstances, — character of the people, -f»^U3ical situa 
tion, — early institutions of the republic, — condition of other states. 

84. The use of ballads and popular songs in a rude and in a civilized age. 

85. The assistance derived irom friends, party, and wealth, ia at4o9)pyc^a9y ; 

and from ancestry, court favor, and title, in a despotism. 
86l The favorite of nature, and the crea,ture of art, * 

87. The connexion of religious celebrations with pijihliQ festivities^ a^. see^ 

both in Pagan and Ghxistian countries. 

88. Comparison of Horace's reasons fpr abandoning irreligion, (^ee.Booj^ Ist^ 

Ode 28th, Parens Deorum,) with those thatj iXM^t aiO^ct a^modjer^ 
skeptic. . 

89. Comparison of Hume with Sallust in the delineation of character. 

90. Sketches of character, as given b^ the historian, with Sha|iispeare*s (0$ 

the dramatist^s) mode of acquainting us with men. 

91. Spoken and written language, as deceptive or ineMcient modes of cpn^ 

munication. (JVote, We are often disappoiate^l ic^ re^Uj^ wh^t wq. 
much admired in hearinsr.^ 

92. The advantages and disadvantages of negative cjharoxster. (Note. " Dov. 

ficiency or character is oftener taken lor positive perfection; want of 
ardor is exalted into self-cOmmand and superior prudence. The cold 
and indifferent never offend by zealous interferei^e, and never get. 
into difficulties.") 

93. The causes which have checked progress, or improvement in moral 9n4 

physical science, or in arts and government. 
0^. The triumphs of the soldier and the philosopher, as of Alexander and 
Aristotle, Bona^aiie and Guvier . 

95. Elevation of rank, as affecting turpitude of character. 

96. The influence of successive generations, instead of one paitm.9|ieQt T^^o^ 

on human improvement. 

97. The English language as it is spoken, and as it is ^ttAn* 

98. Of what classes of pleasure md. ^raktil^atiw 9fQ thps^ 9QjC9rtua&l# 

beings susceptible, who are destitute oC tt^ Sfi»^ tf 9}^t,A^<^!(i^a|- 
ing, as wen as the faculty of speech ? 

35* 
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99. Is the loss of si^t, or of speech, the creater dei>riTation ? 

100. Of making chan^ in tne political consUtation of free states, easy 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 

101. The history of Astronomy. (Disquisition.) 

102. The grounds for thinkingthat the Malaria will eventually depopulate 

Rome. (PhilosophicalDisputation.) 

103. The effects 'on American literaturej of a community of language with 

Englahd. (Literary Discussion.) 

104. The comparative advantages of Western Africa and Hayti, fw colo- 

nizing free blacks. ^Deliberative Discussion.) 

105. A history of EngUsh Literature, in which some notice may be taken of 

the origin and progress of the language, the influx of different terms ; 
the peculiar styles which from age to age have been predominant ; 
the writers who have contributed to vary, and those who have as- 
sisted in fixing its present form, structure and character ; the influence 
of the introduction of scientific terms, — the Latin and Greek style, 
the French style ; the Saxon peculiarities, — an enumeration of the 
writers who may be considerea as of standard authority, — the poets 
the historians, — the essayists, — the moral, metaphysical, religious, 
philological, philosophical and scientific writers, — the copiousness, 
precision, force, ana elegance of the language ; the prospects of its 
alteration, extinction, or universal prevalence, — the character, style, 
beauties, defects and influence of the writings of the respective dis- 
tinguished authors of each age, — the subjects which they treated, 
ana the interest felt by the civilized world in general on these 
subjects respectively. iThese hints will probably furnish subjects 
for many dissertations, disquisitions, &c., connected wito the history 
of English Literature.] , 

SUBJECTS FOB POEMS IIT ENGLISH, LATIN, GBEEK, &C. 

• 

1. Numina Vetemm, or the Ancient Divinities. 

2. Nature, the source of poetic inspiration. 

3^ On the discovery of Herculaneum. (Greek.) 
4. On the pleasures and pains of the student. 
6. On the pursuit of fame. 

6. Ode to fancy. 

7. Eloc[uence. 

8. Anticipation. 

9. A vision of ambition. 

10. The missionary. 

11. Ad spem. (Latin.) To hope. 

12. Novelty. (Greek.) lUftftor^ne. 

13. Adpacem. (Latin.) 

14. Contemplation. 

15. On fame. 

16. On rank and titles. 

17. On civil liberty. 

18. Befinement. 

SUBJECTS FOB DISSEBTATI0N8. 

1. On diversity of talents among mankind. 

2. On the dependence of the mental operations on the condition of the 

corporeal frame. 

3. On the causes of the superiority of character in modem Europe. 

4. On the causes, which, independently of their merit, have contributed to 

elevate the ancient classics. 
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9. Milton and Homer contrasted and compared. ^ 

6. On the literature of the Bomaos, as luTected by their government, le 

li^on, and state of society. 

7. The influence of the fine arts upon felinon. 

8. The interest attached to places where cQstinguished persons have dwelt, 

or which poets have commemorated. 

9. The importance of a popular history, in which the actlins of men shall 

be represented according to- the principles of the Christian religion. 

10. The peculiar facilities, in modem times, for effecting great purposes in 

government and in religion. 

11. A comparison of the domestic life of the ancient Greeks and Bomans, 

and that of our own countrymen. 

12. On the influence.of Christianity in producing the moral and intellectual 

revival of Europe, after the dark ages. • 

13. On the utility of the study of political economy, considered in relation 

to our own,co^ntry. 

14. On the necessity of public and private patronage, to the advancement 

of literature m our country. 

15. The geological age of the world. 

16. Agitation, as a means of effecting reform. 

17. The conflict of duties. 

18. On the benefit accruing to an individal from a knowledge of the physi 

cal sciences. 

19. On Christianity, as affecting our domestic habits. 

20. Severity of manners in a republic 

21. Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

22. The influence of fashion on our moral judgments.- « 

23. ^he power of the law in free states. 

24. The character of Chief Justice Marshall. 

25. Distinctions of rank in the United States. 

26. The encounurament to young men to educate themfldves, exclusively 

or chiefly lor high pofiticaloflices. 

27. Originality of thought supposed to be necessarily lessened as the worid 

grows older. 

28. Modes of publishing, circulating, and perpetuating literary .works in 

different ages ana countries. 

29. Lafayette. 

30. The uresponsibleness of anonymous writings. 

31. The respect due from conquerors to works of art. 

32. The effect of maritime enterprises on the intellectual character of a 

nation. 

33. The field opened for men of enterprise in the West 

34. Respect for public monxmients, wnether triumphal or for Hie dead. 

35. Character and writings of Sir James Mackintosh. 

36. Literary character of our first settiers. ^ 

37. The innrmities of men of genius. 

38. The prospects of genuine liberty in Europe. » 

39. The benefits to be derived from the institution of Lyceums. 

40. The benefit accruing to an individual from a knowledge of tly exact 

sciences. (See No. 18.) 

41. Prospects of yotme men in the different learned professions. 

48. Tlie character of Socrates. ^ 

43. Long Life. 

44. On the charge of ingratitude made against republics. 

45. The effect of the uiuversal diffusion of knowledge on the well-being of 

society, 

46. The domestic life of the Bomans. 

47. The domestic life of the Greeks. 

48. The domestic life of the ancient Egyntians. 
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49. On imag;ination and sensibilttj, as affected br the age (^ tbe xn^i^thial! 

^. Of making changes in an au^or's wciks to adapt tfann to modttt) taateeL 

51. On the reoijproc^ influence of literature and morals. 

58. On simplicitj^ and ornament in wilting. 

53* Characteristic defects of modem Enghrii pqetr^r. 

54. The elTects of seclusicn and of sode^ vpoa the litems dHHSnetsr. 

9» Pitblio opinioA, as a standard of right 

56. Tbt moral power ci sympathy. 

57. Tbe difierent views wnich litenvy men take of the^irOrld, aft their trst 

entrance upon it (See Colloquy, No^ 15.) 

58. Tha view which a great mind takes of its own {Hrodootions. 

59. The principal charts preferred against the present age, by phitosopbers 

and philanthropists. 

60. Chancer and his age. 

61* Visks to remarkable places. 

62. The contributions of oratory to lit««ture. 

6B. Tbe influence of the multiplicad<m €i booka upon Mteratnre. 

64. The effect of belief in immortality upoit litfiratore. 

65. The restraints imposed, in modem tisMs, on the warHke i^pMk 

66. The Wric poetry of Scotland* 

67. The fate of reformers. 

(0%, Tbe dread of the prevalenee of skiikCtoinD. 

69. A^es of action and of reflection. 

70. ThQ moral tendency of the principles of > MalAns. 

71. The education of the senses. 

72. On the acquisition and use of intelleotnal power. 

73. The literary character of the saoved Sjeriptnred. 

* 
SUBJECTS FOB ORATIONS TS ENG1.I8B, FRENCH} XJ^mS^ 

1. The utilitarian system of education. 

2. Self sacrifice. 

3. Philanthropy. . . 

4. On the names of Deity, in the Hebrew ScriptutefT. (IfifebiNi&irr) 

5. On the old age of tjhe scholar. 

6. On the importance of classical literature^. 

, 7. Oq the dqrabili^ of our pbliticskl institutions. 
8 The effect of miracles on the character of th* J&ws. (HebilJlir/j 
9. On the progress of t^ exact sciences in France and England. (EssiiyA 

10. On the pff0fp«s8kbf hterature. (Greek.) 

il. On the Koman character and institution^. (Latin.) 
2. On th.e dignity and utility of the philosot)hy of Hie hum^an miad. 

13. The aspect or reyolutions on the adyanciement of tlfe mind 

14. On the decline of poetry. 

15. On the cultiyation of the taste aiid inciag^n&tio^ 
la On the fallacy of history. 

17. On literary evils. 

18. On the influence of philosophy on Christianity. 

19. On the influence of the arts and sciences on ciyil liberty. 

29. On the diflerent styles of eloquence preyailing at Afferent periods of 
society. 

21. Public opinion. 

22. The spirit which should accompany our tepubUoaa institntions. 

23. Public station. 

24. A salutary oration. 

25. A yaledictoiy oration. 



96. On an aeqnmtft^off idltti tbo- 9j^9fdtik Iwgi^e^ a«^ ^SHU^W^ ^bl 

Spanish.) 
g. OnU«9ob»rftQtQ):9flhnx>p. , 

'%5. On the progress of refinement. 

29. On the condition and prospects of the American peofle* 

30. On the sublimity of the Holy Scriptures. 

pjt, Pe recentioribus cum a}:^a^ collatis; or, anci«|ii^l9 «ff4 xnoNd^np 
compared. (In Latin.^ 

32. On American feeling. 

33. On national eloauence. 

34. The influence or commerce upon letters. 

35. A modern canon of criticism. 

36. Supposed degeneracy of the ave. 

37. No Kood that is possible, but snail one day b« raalf 

38. Public recreations* 

39. Empiricism. 

40. The literary pro^sion* 
41., Moral effort. 

42. De virorum iUustrium exemplis. (Latin.) Tna ez^niples of iUmftrioqa 

men. 

43. Criticism. 

44. The Christian philosQj>hy, its pcditlcal applicfition. 

45. Mental refinement. 

46. Popularity. 

47. Decision of character, as demanded in our d|iy 9a4 ooupj^.. 

48. Th« character of Lord Bacon. 

49. The diversities of character. 

50. Literary justice. 
51 f Superstition. 

52. The influence of speculative minds. 

53. American aristooracv. 

54. The value of tliie pqlitlcal lessons left qs by the foundex* of onr &M 

institutions. ■ 

55. Enthusiasm. 

56. De mortuis nil nisi bonnm. (Latin.) Speak no evil ^^ d/iM 

57. The spirit of reform. 

58. The spirit of ancient and modem e4ncatio]^ 
69. The lot of the portrayer of jjassion. 

60. The love of truth — a practical principl. 

61. The progress of man. 

62. Radicalism. 

63. Ancient veneration for the public. 

64. The dangers of intolerance under a popular government. 

65. The dangers to which the minds of young men in onr eoBntiy.iB9 

exposed. 

66. The character and prospects of the State of New York. 

67. Mutation of taste. 

68. Patriotism. 

69. Eveiy man a debtor to his profession. 

70. Of living in times of great mtellectual excitement. 

71. The diffusion of scientific knowled^ among the people. 

72. The importance of efforts and institutions for the amii8i<Bi of knov 

ledge. 

73. Early prejudices. 

74. The advancement of the age. 

75. The pron^ss of human nature. 

76. Moral sublimity. 

77. Home — the American home. 

73, The permanence of literary fame. 
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79. The clflims of the age on the y<iang men of America. 

80. On PhTsiognomy. (In Hebrew.) 

81. Snr la K^volntion Francaise. • (French.) On the French Berohitioa. 

82. On decision of character. 

83. On innovation. 

84. On the restoration of Greece. 

85. De institntomm Americanomm eventds et libertatis eansss conjnno 

tione. (Latin.) 

86. The middle ages. 

(n. De oracnlis. (Latin.) 

88. The heroic character. 

89. The duties of republican citizens. '^ 

90. The duties of an American citizen. 

91. On republican institutions as affecting private character. 

92. On imagination as affecting individnu nappiness. 

93. On war. 

94. De Bomanse libertatis et eloqnentiflB casn. The decline of Bonuu 

liberty and eloquence. • 

95. Views of happiness. 

9d. De Caii Maru sbvo. (Latin.) The age of Cains Marius. 

97. Skepticism. 

98. De testis diebus qui nostra in Universitate celebrantnr. (Latin.) 

99. Modem patriotism. 

100. De Uteris Latinis. 

101. The sacrifices and recompense of literary life. 

102. Quid de artibus ingenuis in civitatibns America aperandom sfiL 

103. The American literary character. 

104. De Locorum in animum vi. 

105. Martyrdom. 

106. Socrates. (Greek.) 

107. De priscorum diis. (Latin.) The ancient divinities. 

108. On the reciprocal influence of genius and knowledge. 
• 109. On the revolntionanr spirit of mo<Jfem times. 

110. On the durability of the Federal Union. 

111. Present influences on American literature. 

112. The return to Palestine. 

113. De Greecuxim literamm studio. (Latin.) 

114. Do vitae in Universitate nostra. 

115. Elements of poetry and romance in America. 

116. De philosophise studio. 

117. The pride of scholarship. 

118. The physical sciences. 

119 The present and former condition of Grreece. (Gradi.) 

120. De oratoribus Americanis. 

121. Periodical literature. 

122. De hujus temporis indole. 

123. The teacher. 

124. De eloquentias studio in scholis nostris negleoto* 

125. American political influences. 

126. De literamm scholis nostris. 

127. The scholar's hope. 

128. De rebus preteritis et presentibns. 

129. Pursuit or universal truth. 

130. Literse Americanse. 

131. Bevolutions of literature. 

132. De linguss Latinse hoc tempore nsiL 

133. The taking of Borne by the Gauls. 

134. The projB[ress of human sentiments. 

135. The pohtical prospects of Bussia. 
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196. The advantages of speaking in French —in Greek, &o* 

137. The moral influence of science. 

138. The prospects of America. 

139. Literary vanity. 

140. The crusades. 

141. On artificial aids to memory. 

142. On Phrenology. 

143. On Mesmerism. 

144. On tlie proneness of genius to theorizing. 

145. On intellectual culture. 

146. On the prevalence of erroneous views of the value of metapfaysical 

science. 

147. The contributions of the fine arts to the pleasures of the domeetio 

circle. 

148. The prospects of a universal language. 

149. On ancient and modern democracy. *** 

150. On Aristocracy. 

151. The future prospects of the United States. 



XCIX. 



LIST OF WORKS CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OP 

THIS VOLUME. 

■ 

In presenting a list of authorities which have been consulted in the pre 
^iration of this volume, the author makes this general acknowledgment — 
that, as usefulness, not originality has been his aim, he has in some in 
stances copied verbatim from the pages of those in whom he has found any 
thing of value subservient to his purpose ; in some he has taken the liberty 
to alter the phraseology, and in otners entirely to remodel the principles 



Other works from which he has gleaned something' of value, or hints for 




i^lish ] ^ . 

Prosodia Rationalis : CraSbe^s Synonymes ; Harris's Hermes ; Pickboume on 
tiie English Verb; D'Israeli's Curiosities of Modem Literature; Walker's, 
Johnson's, Sheridan's, Richardson*s, and Webster's Dictionaries ; Locke's 
Essay on the Understanding ; Watts on the Mind ; Dictionary of Quota- 
tions ; Andrew's and Stoddard's, and Adam's Latin Grammars ; Murray's, 
Brown's, Felton^s, Lennie's, Parker's, and Fox's English Grammars.; 
Hedge' 
ces; T 
Mayo' 

Lockhart' , _„^ , 

Assistant ; Claude's Essay on the Composition of a Sermon ; The London 
Quarterly Journal of Education; Beauties of ffistory; The Spectator; 
Inn's Rhetorical Class Book ; Lallemand's Artillery Service ; Beclard's 
Physiology; Poole's English Pamasr.us; The School and the School 
master ; Bentlev's Miscellany ; Quarles' Books of Emblems ; Knox's EsaAys 
Hay's Biography. 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS NOTICED IN THIS WOBK. 



Abstracts, page 211. 
AA«eBl» iU efiect, 16. 

*< Acute, 28 and 31. 

" Grure,28aad31. 

'* Cirdhmflex, 28 and 32. 
Acrostic, 289. 
Ante type, 312. 

Affixes, Alphabetical Synopsis of, 37. 

" to Affixes, 38. 
Alexandrine verse, 232 and 236. 
AUegOTT, 131. 

^* Different kinds of, 132. 
** Instances of, note^ 132. 
Alliteration, 151 and 283. 

** Usehil as an aid to Memory, 

1S2. 
M Bemarkable instances of, 152. 
<* Alphabetical, note^ 152. 
Allusion, 149. 

Ambassadors, Titles of, 190. 
Amphibrach, 231. 
Amplification, 65 and 218. 

" Object of, 218. 
Anacram8y86. 
AnaTogj. 110. 

*^ the foundation of Simile, 
Compianson, and Emblem, 
note, 123. 
Analysis, Bhetorioal, note, 306. 
Ani^ssst 231. 
AnabflBsno verses, 231. 

^* of what they consist, 233. 
** Dr. Carey's remarks on fheir 
Effect, note, 239. 
Anticlimax, 149. 
Antistrophe, 286. 
Antithesis, 125. 

tCnles of, 12G. 

Author of Lacon's Bemark^ 
on, notf, 126. 
Antonomasia, 63. 

*' much used bv historical writ> 
ers, note, o5. 
Apheeresis, 76. 
Apologue and Fable, 136. 
^wstrophe, 28, 30, 77, 143. 

" peculiar (qs a rhetorical fig- 
ure) to Poetry and Oratory, 
144. i 
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Apothem, Apothegm, or Apoph- 
thegm, 300. 
Argumentative, 300. 

*' Writing, example of, in a de- 
fence of Literary Studied 
in Men of Business, 223. 
Astepsk, 28 and 32. 

Ballad, 2^. 

Barbarism, 92. 

Bathos, notes, 64 and 303. 

Beauty in Writing, 104. 

Bernard De Bohan, Description of, 

173. 
Bianca Capello, 322. 
Biographical Sketch, 322. 
Black Kyes and Blue, 287. 
Blank Verse, 241. 
Bombast, notes, 64 and 903. 
Books, Technical Terms relating to, 

313. 
" in Folioj Quarto, Octavo, Da 
odecimo, &c., 313. 
Bookbinders' marks for folding, ^. 

313. 
Bourgeois. 312. 
BouteSj Bimes, note, 242L 
Bowdoin Prize Dissertatioti on the 

Literary Character 6f Dr. Samuel 

Jobnson, 381. 
Brace, 28 and 31. 
Brackets. 27 and 30. 
Breve, 28 and 30. 
Brevier, 312. 
Bucolics, 289. 
Burlesque, 297. 

*' Happy instances of, in several 
^U-les, 9tdte, 297. 
Burletta, 297. 
Butterflv and Humming Bird, tba, 

an Allegory, 135. 

Csesura, pr^er position of, 234. 

Cantata, 287. 

Canzonet, 287. 

Capital Letters, Bules for the Use of, 

25. 
Cards — Ceremonious, Business, and 

Wedding, — forms of, 195, 196, i^ 
Caret, 28 and 32. 
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Cfttaohresis, 69. 

' . " litBTftl meaning of, natei 70. 
'* the fonndstkiB of many wit- 
ticasxn% not$^ 70. 
Catch-word, 313, 
CediUa, or Cerillft, 28 ind 31. 
Charade. 139 and 288. 
Chesterneld, Lord, his disapprobation 

of wafers, 196. 
Choice of Texts, 39a 
Circumlocution, 63. 
Clauses, 17. 

** neuter, active transitive, ac- 
tive intransitive, passive, 
relative, and subjunctive, 
18. 
Clearness, 94. 
Climax, 147. 

'* the language of passion, notef 

148. 
*' and Antithesis united, note, 

148. 
" purpose of, tiote, 148. 
College Exercises, Specimens of, 324. 
** Poem, Example of a, on the 
Pleasures and Pains of the 
Student, 336. 
Oc^oquy. 324. 

" Example df a, 327. 
" Subjects for, 408. 
Colon, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Column, 313. 
Comedy, 296. 
Comma, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Common Metre, note, 230, 
Cbmposition, huroducHon and 300. 
" Narrative, descriptive, didac- 
tic, persuasive, pathetic, 
argumentative, 300. 
** Directions fcHr revising, &c., 

303. 
** Rules for the mechanical ex- 
ecution of 304. 
^ Correction or a. An Example 

of, 307 and 308. 
" of Words, 34. 
" of a Sermon, 390. 
Comparison, 122. 

^ how differing from Simile and 

from Metaphor, notes^ 122. 

" under what heads it may be 

reduced, 123. 
** Uie foundation of, 123. 
" when not to be used, 123. 
'* Bnles relating to, 123. 
Compound Sentences, lonnation of 
from Simple ones,.58. 

86 



CdtttDotiiid W^frdl, 3SL 
Conclusion, 209. 
Conference, 324. 

" Sabjectsfar,4<Mk 
Confirmation, 209. 
Coniunetion, emd how avoided, note^ 

Connected Narrative from Scattered 

Facts, 157. 
Construction of Sentences, 98. 
Conundiiuns, note, 140. 
Conversation, or Simple Dialogue, 7. 
Conversion of Poetry into Prose, 76. 
Correction of tiie Press, marks used 

by printers in, 310 and 311. 
Couplet, or Distich, 230. 
Critical Notice, 317. 

*< Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Criticism, 318. 
Crotchets, 27 and 30. 
uut, representing the manner in 

which a letter should be folded, 

189. 

Dactyle, 231. 

Dactylic Verse, is properly defective 

Anapaestic, note, 233. 
Dash, 28 and 30. 
Defence of Literary Studies in Men 

of Business, 223. 
Definition, 105. 
Deliberative Discussion. 350. 

" Subjects for, 410. 
Derivation and Composition of Words, 
34. 
" Modes of, 36. 
" Exercises in, 39. 
Derivative Words, 36. 
Description, 165. 

** Effect of Figurative Language 

in, note, 177. 
" Classes of, 166. 
* Terms appropriate for, 166. 
" Selection of Circumstances 

in, 167. 
" Sir Walter Scott's accuracy 

in, Tiote, 167. . 
<< of a country, canals, 168. 
" of rivers, 168 and 170. 

of climate, coasts, forests, 
woods, houses, level conn 
try, monntauis, 169. 
« ofviUages, 170. 
** of persons, of a sensible ob 

ject, 171. 
« • of Mary, Queen of Scots, 172 
^ of a l)eaatiful woman, 7u>t^ 

173. 
« of Bernard De Rohan, 173. 
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Bcserxptioii of a fine-looUDg man, 
note. 174. 
" of the elephant, 175. 
" of natural scenery, 175 and 

176. 
« Use of Epithets in, note^ 175. 
DescriptiYe, Jntt-udtietion and 300. 

** Poetry, instances of, 299. 
Dialogue (simple), 7 and 324. 

" about clogs, 12. 
Diction, Poetic, 77. 
Didactic, Introauction and 300. 

" Poetry, instances of, 299. 
Diaeresis, 27, 31, and 77. 
Diamond Type, 312. 
Difference, 105. 

Diminution, or Liptotes, note, 142. 
Directions, Grammatical, 8S. 

" for the Division of a Subject, 

215. 
** for acquiring a Good Style* 

302. 
** for revising and correcting 

Compositions, 303. 
« in Letter Writing. [See 

Letters,] 
** for Superscriptions and Forms 
of Address to Persons of 
every Rank, note^ 190. 
Discussion, 344. 
. " Different Kinds of, as philos- 
ophical, literary, political, 
moral, &c., 344. 
** Philosophical; Example of, on 
the Expediency or making 
Authorship a Profession, 
345. 
•* a Literwy, on " The merits of 
the Histories of Hume and 
Lincard," 349. 
^ a Deliberative, on Liberal 
Principles as affecting the 
Strength of Government, 
350. 
« Subjects for, 408 and 410. 
Disputation, 355. 

** Philosophical and Forensic, 

355. 
^ Forensic, Example of, on the 
question, ** Whether Pop- 
ular Superstitions, or Eu 
lighted Opinion, be most 
favorable to the growth of 
Poetical Literature," 355. 
*• Philosophical, Example of a, 
on the question, " Whether 
Intellectual Impovement 
be favorable to the produc- 
tions of the Imagination,*' 
359. 



Disquisition, 341. 

**• how it differs from a Diusr 

tation, 341. 
« Ethical, political, scientific, 

and literary, 3^ 
« Ethical, Example of, on <* The 
strict application of Moral 
Bules to the Policy of 
States," 342. 
Dissertation, 338. 

** Example of^ on ** The Causes 
which, mdependentiy of 
their Merit, have contrib- 
uted to elevate the Ancient 
Classics," 381. 
« Bowdoin Prize, on the Life 
and Character of Dr. John- 
son, 381. 
" Subjects for, 414. 
Distich, or Couplet, 230. 
Distinction, 105. 
Divisions of a Subject, 215. 

" of a Sermon, 392. 
Double Pica, notef 312. 
Drama, 296. 

** Bules for the construction of 
the, 296. 
Dramatic Composition, kinds of, 296. 
Dramatic Poetry, 294. 
Duet, note, 287. 
Duodecimo, 313. 

Echo Verses, 243. 
Eclogue, 290. 

^ how it differs from Idyl, 290. 
ElUpsis, 28, 30, 77. 
Elegiac Poetry, 289. 
Elegy, Gray's, written in a Country 

Cnurch-yard, 291. 
Elision, 76. 
Emblem, note, 122. 

" Foundation of Simile and 
Comparison, note, 123. 
Empire of Poetijr, by Fontenelle, 133. 
En^ish Oration<362. 

" on PubUc Station, 362. 

« "The Utilitarian System;'* 

" Cui Bono," 367. 
" " Public Opinion," 371. 
« Valedictory, The Spirit that 
should accompany our Re- 
publican Institutions, 374. 
English Pnmer, note, 312. 
English Verse, specimens of different 
kinds of, 235. 
" how divided, 231. 
" how they terminate, 232. 
English, Language of the, 61. 
Enallage, 77. 
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EnigmB, or Biddle, 131. « 

** of the Sphinx, note. 139. 
" of the letters H, M, and £, 
138, and nof«, 139. 
Epic, 295. 

" Poetry,294. * 
<* Poem, Examples of, 295. 
Epicurean, by Thomas Moore, 

noticed, note^ 230 and*295. 
Epigram, 288. 

" its characteristic is precise- 
ness, 288. 
Epilorae, 296. 
Episode, 295. 
Epistolary Correspondence, or Letter 

Writing, 183. 
Epitaph,^. 

" Remarks on, note, 290. 
Epithalaminm, 289. 
Epithets, 282. 

" Kinds of, 283. 
'* Simple and Compound, 283. 
'* Judicious Application of, a 
sat beauty in Poetry, 



Epode, 286. 

Epopea, or Epopoeia, 296. 

Esquire, title or, when to be applied, 

lyl. ' 
Essay, 329. 

" Examples of an, on ** Literat- 
ure." 331. 
" on "The Pleasures derived 
from the Fine Arts by the 
Artist and the Common 
Spectator," 333. 
« on "The Sentiment of Loy- 
alty," 334. 
*' filled out from heads, outlines, 
or abstracts, 213. 
Etymolo^cal Figures, 111. 
Euphemism, 63. 
Euphonic Letters, 35. 
Events, Objects and, 5. 
Evening, Invitation for. Form of, 193. 
Example, 209. 
Exclamation, as a point, 28 and 29. 

^ as a rhetorical fi^re, 145. 
Exercises, College, Specimens of, 324. 
Exordium, 362. 
Expansion of an Idea, 21. 
Expansion of Narrative Writing, note, 

159. 
Explanations and Paraphrase, 153. 
Expletives, cautions against use of, 

note, 241. 
Expression, Variety of, 73. 
Expressions, Selection of, 92. 
Faolc and Apologue, 136. 



Fable and Apologue, how they diflhor 

fnnn a Tale, 136. 
Farce, 296. 

Faults destructive of clearness, 94. 
Feet, Poetical, 231. 
" Kinds of, 231. 
" what kinds most frequent^ 

used, 231. 
" Secondary, 231. 
Figurative Lan^a^e, 111 and 283; 
* * and Plam, (ufference between, 

113. 
" translation of Plain into, 115. 
Figure, Definition of a. 111. 

4** Etymological, Syntactical and 
Bhetorical, 111. 
Figures, as enumerated by Holmes, 
note, 111. 
" Use of, 112. 
" Faults of, note, 112. 
Folding of a Letter, 188 and 189. 

" ofNotes, &c., 194. 
FoKo, 313. 

Forensic Disputation, 355. 
" Example of a, 355. 
*« Subjects for, 409. 
Form of a Letter, 186. 
Formal Letter, Example of a, 188. 
Formation of Compound Sentences 

from Simple ones, 58. 
Forms for Cards, &c., 195. 

Generalization of a Subject, 227. 
Genus, 105. , 

Ginevra, 81 and 84. 
Governor of a State, Titie by which 

he is to be addressed, 190. 
Grammatical Propriety, 88. 
Great Primer, note, 312. 

Harmony, 94 and 99. 
" liules of, 100. 
*♦ Higher Kind of, 101. 
" of a Verse, how destroyed, 
238. 
Heads of Departments, their Titles, 
190. 
" or Divisions, of a Subject, in 
argumentiEitive discussions, 
in persuasive, descriptive, 
narrative, and diaactio 
writing, 216. 
Hemistich, 230. 
Heroic Measure, note, 232. 

** the principal Metre of th« 
English Language, natg^ 
240. 
Heroic Verse. 296. 
Heroics, Mock, 297. 
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-nBhor SpaoiM of Poetify, 394. 

Honorable, Title fiS^ when to be ap- 
pUed. 190 Md 191. 

BanuniDff Bird and Bottorfly, Alle- 
gory of; 135. 

Hyperbaton, 77. 

'HyJMrbole, 141. 

*' Reverse dL naut, 142. 
** Parpose of, note^ 148. 

Hymns, 286. 

.Hypermeter, 232. 

Hyphen, 28 and 30. 

Iambic Verse, or Measure, 231. 

** of what it consists, 232. • 

" how acoentad, 232. 
.Ittubiis, 231. 
Idyl, or IdyUiom, 290. 
Ulastration of a Sabject, 219L 
Impromptu, 289. 
Impropriety, 92. 

Improprieties, Colloquial, iwte, 54. 
Independence, different soBset in 

which it is used, 108. 
Index, 420. 
Indian Reasonin^^remarkabler in> 

stance of, not§j220. 
Inquiry, political, philoeophica], &c., 
< Subject for, 410. 
Interrogation (as a point), 28 and 29. 

" (as a rhetoncal figure), 144. 
Invitation, notes of, 192. 

** forms of, 193. 
InversioiMuid Transposition, Methods 

of, 50. 
Irony, 150. 

''' proper subjects of, 150L 
It, the neuter pronoun, useful in 
altering the anrangeniept of a ten- 
tence. note, 56. 
Italic Words in Old aad Ifow T«^^ 

ment, 313. 
Ivanhoe, Extract from, note, 62. 

Jablonski's Welcome of Stanislaus, 

noie,87. , 

JfM^dine's Remarks on the nuuMge- 
mont of a Subject, 204. 
** Remarks on the Fourth Order 
of Thames, 219. 
Jests and Jokes, ttcte, 140. 

" difference between, note, 140. 
Jud^, Titles of, 190. 
Justice, Poetical, 296. 
< 

/JCing, how to be addressed, note, 190. 
Knight, The, and the Lady, 275. 

Lampoons, 30C. ^ 
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I^nsuase, Enf^isli^ of the, 61. 
^ EowrendffradcQpifnftsaBdex 
pressivet35. 
Legend of Hod8na/83. 
Letter Writing, or Epistolafy Cocrea 
pondence, la3. 
** with emlfinatioB of its parts^ 
187. 
Directions in Writing, 187. 
in what person to be writtea 
184. 
** Date, Si^oatureL and Super 

scription of^ 185. 
** the particnlars it should em 

brace, 185u 
** Date of, where to be written 

185. 
'* OompUmentary Address, body 
01 the Letter, Stvle or 
Complimentary Cdosiji^ 
Signature, Title^ &c^ 185. 
*< Forms of a, 186. 
** DirectioDS for Addressing to 
Persons of every Rank, 
note, 190. 
** Directions for Sealing, 195. 
'* of Introduction, 198. 
*' of Condolence, 199. 
Letters, Euphonic, 35. 
" Radical, 35. 
<* frequency of tiieir.reeunenoe, 

Licenses, Poetical, 76. 
Lieutenant-Governor of a State, his 

Title. 190. 
Lines addressed to Lady Byron, 285. 
Uptotes, or Diminution, note, 142. 
List of Works consulted in the pre 

paratioo of ti^ VoUime, 419 
Literature, Essay on, 331. 
Logogriph, 288. * 

Long Metre, note, 230^ 

^* Primer, 312. 
Lord Chesterfield, his dieapprobatlen 

of wafers, note, 195. 
Lyric Poetry, 284. 

Machinery of a Poemu 295. 
Madrigal, 288. 

Marks used by Printers in Cotreo« 
tions of the Press, ^310 and 311. 
, Queen of Scots, Description 



Manr, 



or, 172. 



Massachusetts, Titles recqgnized b^ 

Law in, note, 190. 
Maxim, note, 154. 
Mayor, the Title of a, 190. 
Measure, Heroic, note, 2S2^ 
Megan, Stozy of, IGO. 
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MenAers of a House of Bepresent- 
atives, and of a Board of Aldermen, 
how to be addressed, 190. 

Metaphors, meaning of, 112 and 113, 
ana note. 113. 
« Rules of, 117. 

Metre, 230. 

** Long, Common, Short, and 
Particniar, note, 230. 

Methofls of Inversion and Transpo- 
sition, 50. 

Minion, 312. 

Mock Heroics, 297. 

Modena, Legend of, 83. 

Monologue, 289. 

Music of a Sentence, and on what it 
depends, 101. 

Musical Construction, 101. 

Kames^ Exercise on, 6. 
Narration Expanded, 159. 

" and Description United, in tlie 
Story of the Son, 178. 
Narrative, IiUroduction. and 300. 

" Outlines in, 155. 

** Connected, from scattered 
facts, 157. 

^ Writing, plan in, note^ 159. 
Expansion of, note^ 159. 

Nelson, Admiral, Lord, Anecdote of, 
note, 195. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his nsd of Ana- 
grams, note, 81, 

Nobility, The, how to be addressed, 
note, 191. 

NonpareiI,312. 

Nonsense Verses, 238. 

Notes of Invitation, 192. 

" Forms of, with the Beply, 198. 

Notice, Critical, 317. 
" Obituary, 313. 

Novels, 295. 



Ode, The Greek, 286. 

Official Documents, how folded, noH^, 

188. 
Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, 104k- 

'* Instances of, 235» 
Oration, 361. 
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Obituary Notice, 314. 
Obelisk, 28 and 32. 

<* Double, 28 and 32. 
Objects, and their Parts, 1. 

" their Qualities and Uses, 2. 

" their Parts, Qualities, Uses, 
and Appendages, 3. * 

<' and Events, 5. 
Object of a Verb, how expressed, 19. 
Objective Nouns, with Preposition of, 

when inelegant, note^ 53. 
Obsolete Words, note, 77. 
Octavo, 313. 
(Octodecimo, 313. 
Ode, 286. ^ 
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its meaning. 361. 

the Parts ^ an, 362. 

English, on ''Publio 
tion," 362. 

on "The Utilitarian Sys- 
tem ;"" Cui Bono," 367. 

Public Opinion, 371. 

Valedictory," The Spirit that 
should accompany our 
Republican Institutions," 
374. 

Latin, Valedictory, 379. 

Subjects for, 416. 
Outlines in Narrative, 155. 
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Paeans, 286. 
Parable, 136. 
Paragoge, 77. 
PanSel, 26, 32, and 12a 

" between Pope and Dryden, 

128. 
*< between Jay and Hamilton 
130. 
Paragraph, 28 and 32. 
Paranomasia, note, 139 and 140. 
Paraphrase, or Explanation, 153. 
Parody and Parodies, 297. 
Particulur Metre, note, 230, 
Pasquinade, 300. 
Pastoral Poetry, 289. * 
Pastorals, 289. 

Pathetic, Introduction and 300. 
Patience, An Allegory, 132. 
Pearl, (type), 312, 
Peculianties and Improprieties, note^ 

54. 
Period, its meaning and use, note, 27, 

and 29. 
Periphrase or Periphrasis, 63. 

** useful to avoid repetition of 

tiie same word, 64. 
" apt to run into bombast, 64. 
Perspicmty, 92. 

Persuasive, Introduction and 300. 
^Philosophical Discussion, Subjects 

for, 410. 
Phrases, 92. 

" clauses, &c., 17. 
" and clauses, difference be- 
tween, 18. 
Pica, 312. 

^ small, double, two line, three 
line, &c., fiol»,t312. 
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Fiokboume, on the lue of the parti- 
ciple, note^ 89. 
Plain Language and Figarative, dif- 
ference between, 1 13. 
" Translation of into Fignra- 
tive, 115. 
plan of a Composition, 218. 
Pleonasm, 71 and 77. 
Poem, College, Example of, on the 
pleasures and pams of the Stu- 
dent, 336. 
" Machinery of, 295. 
*' Subjects for. 414.% 
Poetical Justice, 296. 
Feet, 231. 
*' kinds of, 231. 

what kinds most frequent- 
ly used, 231. 
Poe^, sentimental, Ttote, 299. 
'** instances of, 7U>te, 299. 
Lyric, 2S4. 

Pastoral and Elegiac, 289. 
higher species of, 294. 
Epic and Dramatic, 294. 
Didactic and Descriptive, 294. 
Empire of, an AUegory, by 

Fontenelle, 133. 
and Versification, 230. 
deals largely in figurative lan- 
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guage, 230. 



True, what it consists in, nou, 
230. 
Poetic diction, 77. 

*' licenses, 76. 
Political Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Possesaive notlns, when inelegant, 

notej 53. 
precision, 92 and 93. 

'' how promoted, note. 93. 
" opoosed to Tautology and 
Pleonasm, Ttote, 93. 
Prefix, 35. 

Prefixes, Alphabetical synopsis of, 36. 
Prepositions, what ones to be used 

with certain words^ '^'i ^* 
President of the United States, the 
title by which he is to be address- 
ed, 190. 
Primer, Long, 312. 
Primitive words, 34. 
Printers* marks for the correction of 

the press, 310 and 311. 
Privy Counsellors, how addressed, 

note^ 191. 
Prologue, 296. 

Proposition or narrative, 208. 
Propriety, 92 and 93. 

'* Grammatical, 88. 
Prosopopoeia, or Personification, 118. 
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Prosopopoeia, its use to poetioal wri*' 
ters, 118. 

different degrees of, 119. 
beautiful instances of, from 
Thomson's Seasons, noUj 
118, and Milton's Paradise 
Lost, note^ 120. 
how the genders should be 
applied, note, 121. 
Provencal or Provincial dialect, 295. 
Prosthesis 77. 
Proverb, note, 154. 
Psahns, 286. 
Pun, note, 139. 

** sometimes appears as an ep 
ignuQ. note, 140. 
Punctuaticn, 27. 

importance of, note, 27. 
Rules of, 28. 
Exercises in, 32. 
Purity, 92. 
Pyrrhic, 231. 

Quantity of a syllable, 231. 
Quartette, no^«,'287. 
QuartOj 313. 
Quatrains, 287. 
Quotation, 209. 

" marks of, 27 and 30. 

Radical letters, 35. 
Reason or Argument, 209. 
Reasoning powers of the Indians, re- 
markable instance of, note, 220. 
Rebus, Tiote, 139. 
Redundancy, 71. 
Refutation of an objection, 225. 
Regular subjects, 200. 
Remarks and Analysis on a speci 
men of argumentative writing, 225. 
Repetition, 144. 
Representatives of the United States, 

tneir titles, 190. 
Revolutionaiy Story. 162. 
Rhetorical figures. 111. 
Rhyme, 241. 

useful as an aid to memory, 

152. 
where it must always com- 
mence, 232 and 241. 
Rules of, 241. 
not essential in poetry, note^ 

241. 
kinds'of, 242. 
Rhymes, Vocabulary of, 243. 

airections for finding, 243. 
.Rules of, note, 244. 
suggestion to students witH 
regard to, 274. 
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Bhymes, singular kinds of, 275. 
Biddle orEmgma, 138. 

*' of the Sphinx, note, 139. 
Bomancc, 295. 
Bondeau, rondo, ronndo, reondel, or 

roundelay, 268. 
Boot of a word^ 35. 
Bnles of Propriety, 92. 
« Unity, 95. 
« Strength, 97. 

Harmony, 100 and 101. 
Metaphors, 117. 
Comparisons, 123. 
« Antithesis, 126. 
<* for the mechanical execntien 

of written exercises, 304. 
^ General, of a Sermon, 391. 
•Bunning title, 313. 
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Sarcasm, 150. 

Satires, 300. 

Scott, Sir Walter,* his accuracy in 

description, note. 167. 
Seconda^feet, 231. 
Section, 2b and 32. 
Selection of words and expressions, 

92. 
Semicolon, its meaning and use, 27 

and 28. 
Sentences, 17. 
« Ports of, 18. 
*« Kinds of, 19. 
^* Simple and Componnd, 19. 
« Parts and Adjuncts of, 22. 
" Construction of, 93. 
** Essential properties of per- 
fect, 94. 
« Unity of, 95. 

" What kind should not succeed 
one another, 101. 
fenators, their titles, 190. 
Sentimental Poetry, note, 299. 
" instances of, note, 299. 
Somon, Composition of a, 390. 
" General Rules of a, 391. 
" of connexion of a, 391. 
. ♦« Divisions of a, 392. 
" Discussion in a, 393. 
** Explication of terms in a, 393. 
" Explication in a, of two sorts, 

3^. 
<* Skeletons of a, 396 and 398. 
Shakspeare as a dramatic writer, 296. 
Sherwood, Mrs., Social Tales, Ex- 
tracts from, 205. 
Short metre, note, 230. 
Simile and Comparison, 122 and 209. 
"^ Distinction between, note, 
122. 



Simile, how it dlfTers from metaphor, 

note, 122. 
Simple words, 35. 

'* Dialogue or Conversation, 7. 
Sketch, Biographical, 322. 
Small Pica, 312. 
Solecism, 92. 
Sonnet, 287. 

" to one beloved, 287. 
Sound adapted to the sense, instan- 
ces of, ( See Onomatopana), 102 and 
104. 
Specimens of different kinds of Eng- 
lish verse, 235. 
Spectator, No. 411, Dr. Blair's Criti 

cism of, 318. 
Speech, 361. 
Spondee, 231. 

Stanza and Stave, note, 230. 
Story of Megan, 160. 
Strength, 94 and 97. 
» Rules of, 97. 
Strophe, 286. 
Style, 92 and 300. 

** Different kin^s of, as diffuse, 
concise, nervous, feeble, 
dry, plain, neat, elegant, 
flowery or floria, simple, 
affected, vehement, barren, 
luxuriant, forcible, elevat- 
ed, di^ified, idiomatic, ear 
sy, ammated, &c., 301. La- 
conic, note,^\. 
" Directions for forming a good, 

302: 
'* of Simple Narration, 75. 
. " of Passionate Exclaniation, 
75. 
^ loose, source of, 93. 
Subject of a verb, how erpressed, 19 
** Illustration of a, 219. 
« Treatment of a, 222. 
'* Generalization of a, 227. 
Subjects and methods of treating 
them, 200. 
" for Compositions of all sorts, 
399. 
for Conferences, 405. 
Colloquys or colloquial dis- 
cussions, 408. 
Dissertations, 414. 
** Forensic and Philosophical 

Disputations, 409. 
" Deliberative, Political, Criti- 
cal, Philosophical, and Lit- 
erary Discussions. Disqui 
sitions, Inquiries, eco,, 4l0. 
** tor Orations, Essays, &c., 418. 
I « Poems, 414. 
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Saggestkms to teachers with regacd 
to the written exerciaes of stn- 
dentfl, 304. 

Supencriution of a Letter^ titles 
proper tor, 190. 

Sjmsresis, 77. 

Syncategorematica, 393. 

Synonymes, 40. 

SynonymouB words, 93. 

Syntactical figures, 11 L 

Tale, 295. 

Tautology, 69. 

Teachers, suggestiona to, with regard 

to written exercisea, d9C 
Technical terms, relating to boohs, 

313 
Terras suitable for Descriptioiis, VB&. 
Terzines, 287. 

Testimony or Quotation, 209. 
Texts, choice of, 390. 
Theme, Example of a GoS^og&f 324. 
Themes. 203. 

" now divided, 208. 

«• Simple, 203. 

" Complex, 204. 

" Proof of, 208. 

*< Prt^sition of, 206. 
Thesis, 329. 
Title, Buoning, 313. 

" Page,313. 
Tmesis, 77. 
Tract, 329. 
Tragedy, 296. 

Translation of plain into figurative 
language, 115. 

** or convernon of poetry into 
prose, 76. 
Transposition and Isrvnien^ methods 

of, 50. 
Travesties, 297. 
Treatise, 329. 

Treatment of a subieot^ 200. 
Tribrach, 231. 
Trio, «ote, 287. 

?roohee, 231. 
rochaic verse, 231. 
" how accented, 231. 
'^ how it terminates, note, 233. 
Trope, meaning of, 112 and 113. 
• Tropes, faults of, Twte, 111. 
Troubadours, 295. 

« Tales of, 296. 
Tutor and his Pupils, A Dialogue, 8. 
Types, names of dinerent sizes of, 
312. 

ITi^ties, the three, a» ther axB called, 
296. 



Unity, 94 and 99. 

^< how soBretimes prsservedj 9**- 
^ of action, what it reqmrea 

296. 
"• at time and place, 396. 

Varietur of expression, 73. 
Verbosity, 71. 
Versification, 230. 

^ first exercise in, 238. 
Verse, 230, and iwte, 230. 

*' Alexandrine, note, 2^ 
" without rhyme, 24L 
, ^ OnomatopGBia,.agceat beauty 
in, 235. 
Verses, En^sh, how divided, 231. 
'* how they terminate,. 232. 
« specimens of difierent kindf 

of, 235. 
" of what kinds of fiaet they 

may be composed,. 231. 
" IamSic,231. 
" " how aceented, 232. 
« Trochaic, 231. 
" *• how accented, 232. 
" Anapeestic, 231. 
" " of what they consist, 233i. 
« Dactylic, 231. 
" " are properly defective An- 
apaestic, 232. 
*' pure Iambic, what they con- 

tdn, 232. 
** Iambic, forms of, 232. 
*■ in which the secondary, feet 
are admitted to g^ve ¥arie 
ty,237. 
<( Nonsense, 238* 
" Echo, 243* 

'* specimens of various kinds 
of, 235. 
Vice-President of the United States^ 
the title by which he is to. be ad 
dressed, 190. 
Vig7iette,313. 
Vision, 146. 

Vivacity of style, how SQxnetunes al- 
tainable, note, 58. * 

Wafers, 195. 

Walker's Directions for the divisions 

of a subject, 300. 

" Directions for Themes, 206. 
" Rales Versified^ 201 and 209. 
Waverley, Author of, bis misuse of 

the tenses, 89. 
Webster, Hon. Daniel, remarkable 

for the Saxon force and purity of 

bis iangaage, note, 63. 
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Winged Wonhippen, fhe, 284. 
Words, 15 and 92. 

** as affected by accent, 16. 
to be arranged in a sentence, 

24. 
Derivation and Composition 

of, 34. 
Primitive and Derivative, 34. 
Simple and Compound, 35. 
Beducible to groups or fami- 
. lies, 35. 
Selection of, 92. 
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Words, Similar in sound, and differ- 
ent in sjiBtline' and signifi 
cation, note, 49. 
What kinds of most pleasing 

to the ear, 101. 
Sounds of, for what they may 
be employed to represent, 
102. 
when used literally and when 
figuratively. 
Works consulted in the preparation 
of this volume, 419. 
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Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 

Based on the GermAn Work of Passow. With Additions, dcQ., 
by Henry Drisler, under the Supervision of Professor Anthon. 
Royal 8yo, Sheep extra, $5 00. 

Liddell and Scott's School Greek Lexicon ; ' 

Being an Abridgment of the Above, by the Authors, with the 
Addition of a Second Part, viz. English-Greek. (In •press.) ' 

Anthon's Classical Dictionary. 

Containing an Account of the principal Proper Names mention- 
ed in Ancient Authors, together v^^ith an Account of the Coins, 
Weights, and Measures of the Ancients, with Tabular Values 
of the same. * Royal 8vo*, Sheep extra, S4 00. 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities. First American Edition, corrected and enlarged, and 
containing also numerous Articles relative to the Botany, Min- 
eralogy, and Zoology of the Ancients, by Chirles Anthcit, 
LL.D. Illustrated by a large number of Engravings. Royal 
8vb, Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Smith's School Dictionary of Antiquities. 

Abridged from the larger Dictionary. With Corrections and 
Improvements, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. illustrated with 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, half Sheep, 9ff>ent8. 

Anthon's Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, the Prolegomena 
of Kuhner, Wiggers* Life of Socrates, dLC. 12mo, Sheep extra^ 
$1 00. 

Anthon's Anabasis of Xenophon. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Map arranged 
according to the latest and best Authorities, and a Plan of thv 
Battle of Cunaxa. i2mo, Sheep extra, 91 25. 

Anthon's Germania and Agricola of Tacitus. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, the Proleg^ii^sia 
of Bdtticber, and a Geographical Index. 12m« SUeep extra, 
73 cents. 
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Anthon's Cicero De Senectute, De AmiGitia, 

Paradoxa, and Somnium Scipionis, and the Life of Atticos by 
Cornelius Nepos. With English Notes, critical and explana- 
tory. 19«io, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

Anthon's Select Orations of Cicero. 

^ilh Snglish Notes, critical and explanatory, and 'HiBtorical, 
Geographical, and Legal Indexes. With a Portrait. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 00. « 

Anthon's Zmnpt's Latin <Tfammw. 

From the Ninth Edition of the Original, adapted to the Use of 
English Students, by L. Schmztz, Ph.D. Corrected and enlarged 
fay C. Anthon, LL.D. 13mo, Shoep extra, 75 cents. 

Aanthon's Zumpt's School Latin Grammar. 

Translated and adapted to the High School of Edinbuigh, by 
L. ScHMiTz, Ph.D. Corrected and enlarged by C. Anthov 
JLL.D. ISmo, Sheep extra, 50 cents. 

Anthon's Sallust's History of the Jugurthine 

War, and of the Conspiracy of Catiline. With an English Com- 
mentary, and Geographical and Historical Indexes. New Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged. With a Portrait. ISmo, Sheep 
extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Ancient Geography. 

A System of Ancient and Mediasval Geography. 8to 

!E*faidlay's Classical Atlas, 

To illustrate Ancient Geography } comprised in 25 Maps,fihow- 
ing the various Divisions of the World as known to the An- 
cients. With an Index of the Ancient and Modern Names. 
The Maps are beautifully Colored, and the Index is remarkably 
full and complete. * 8vo, half bound, $3 75. 

. Anthon's System of -Greek Prosody and Meter,. 

Together with the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus Vinctus 
of ^schjAs, and (Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles ; also, Re- 
marks on the Indo-Germanic Analogies. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
76 cents. 

Anthon's Greek Reader. 

Principally from the German of Jacobs. With English Notes, 
critical and explanatory, a Metrical Index to Homer and Anac* 
reon, and a copious Ijexicon. Ifirao, Sheep extxa, J^l 00. 

A^hon's Homer's Iliad. 

The first Six Books of Homer's Iliad, to which are aj)pended 
English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical Index, ^d 
.Homeric Glossary. ISlmo, Sheep extra, ^Itb. 

'Antihon's Grammar of the Greeik Languaige. 

iSmo, Sheep extra, 76 cents: 
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Anthon's New Greek Grammar. 

From the German of Kubner, Mattbis, Buttmann, Roet, and 
Tbiersch ; ta which are appended. Remarks on the Pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek Language, and Chronological Tables explana- 
tory of the same. 12mo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

Anthon's First Greek Lessons, 

Containing the most important Parts of the Grammar of iim' 
Greek Language, together with appropriate Exercises ia the 
translating and writing of Greek. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Greek Prose Composition. 

Greek Lessons, Part IL An Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position, with a complete Course of Exercises illustrative of al| 
the important Principles of Greek Syntax. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Works of Horaee. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory. New Edition, 
with'Corrections and Improvements. 12mo, Sheep extra, 91 25. 

Anthon's iEneid of Virgil. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical 
Clavis, and an Historical, Geographical, and Mythological In- 
dex With a Portrait and numerous lUustratioos. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Anthon's Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, $1 26. 

Anthon's Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallio 

War, and the First Book of the Greek Paraphrase ; with En- 
glish Notes, critical and explanatory, Plans of Battles, Sieges, 
<S(0., and Historical, Geographical, and Archaeological Indexes. 
With a Map, Portrait, &o. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 0(k 

Anthon's Latin Versification, 

In a Series of Progressive Exercises, including Specimens ol 
Transiation from English and German Poetry into Latin Verse. 
12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Key to Latin Versification. 

12mo, half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Anthon's Latin Prosody and Meter. 

From the best Authorities, Ancient and Modern. 12rao, Sheep 
extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Latin Lessons. 

Latin Grammar, Part I Containing the most important Parts 
of the Grammar of the Latin Language, together with approc 
priate Exercises in the translating and wtiting^^ Latin. ISmo, 
Sheep extra, 75 cents. 
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Anthon's Introduction to Latin Prose Compo- 
sition. Latin Grammar, Part II. A complete Coarse of Exer- 
cises, illustrative of all the important Principles of Latin Syn- 
tax. 12mo» Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Key to Latin Prose Composition. 

\%aiXh, half Sheep, 50 cents.. 

TKe Englishman's Greek Concordance of the 

New Testament : being an Attempt at a verbal Connection be- 
tween the Greek and the English Texts : including a Concord- 
ance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and 
English-Greek. 8yo, Muslin, $4 50 ; Sheep extra, $5 00. 

Lewis's Platonic Theology. 

Plato against the Atheists ; or, the Tenth Book of the Dialogue 
on Laws, with critical Notes and extended Dissertations on 
some of the main Points of the Platonic Philosophy and The- 
ology, especially as compared with the Holy Scriptures. I2mo, 
Muslin, %\ 50. 

Spencer's Greek New Testament. 

With English Notes, critical, philological, and exegetlcal In- 
dexes, &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25 ; Sheep extra, $1 40. 

^ Butler's Analogy of Religion, 

Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nar 
ture. To which are added two brief Dissertations : of Personal 
Identity — of the Nature of Virtue. With a Preface by Bishop 
Halifax. 18mo, half Bound, 37i cents. 

Hobart's Analysis of Butler's Analogy of Re- 
ligion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature, with Notes. Also, Crauford's Questions for Exam- 
ination, Revised and Adapted to the Use of Schools. By 
Chablbs £. West. 18mo, Muslin, 40 cents. 

Gieseler's Compendium of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. From the Fourth Edinburgh Edition, Revised and Amend- 
ed. Translated from the German by Samuel Davidsok, LL.D. 
8vo. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 

Ancient and Modern ; in which the Rise, Progress, and Varia- 
tion of Church Power are considered in their Connection with 
the State of Learning and Philosophy, and the Political Histoiy 
of Europe during that Period. Translated, with Notes, &c.y 
by Archibald Maclaine, D.D. A new Edition, continued to 
. 1826, by Charles Coote, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep extrai 
$3 50. 

Sampson's Beauties of the Bible : 

Selected from tlie Old and New Testaments, with various Ra* 
marks and Dissertations. ISmo, Muslin, 50 cents. 
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M^Clintock and Crooks's First Book in Latin; 

Containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabularies on the 
Method of constant Imitation and Repetition. Witt^ Summa- 
ries of Etymology and Syntax. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

M^Clintockand Crooks's Second Bookin Latin. 

Being a sufficient Latin Reader, in Extracts from Caesar and 
Cicero, with Notes and full Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra. 
(In press.) 

M'Clintock and Crooks's First Book in Greek. 

Containing a full View of the Fortns of Words, with Vocabu- 
laries and copious Exercises, on the Method of constant Imita- 
tion and Repetition. 12nio, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

M'ClintockandCrooks'sSecondBookin Greek. 

Containing a Syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose ; Prosody 
and Reading Lessons in Verse. Forming a sufficient Greek 
Reader, with Notes and copious Vocabulary, l^mo. Sheep ex- 
tra. (In press.) 

M'CIintock and Crooks's Introduction to Writ- 
ing Latin. Containing a full Syntax, on the Basis of Kuhner, 
with Loci Memoriales selected from Cicero, and copious Exer- 
cises for Imitation and Repetition. 12mo. 

M'Clintockand Crooks's Practical Introduction 

to Latin Style. Principally translated from Grysar's ** Theorie 
des lateinischen Stiles." 

Hackley's Treatise on Algebra., 

Containing the latest Improvements. 8to, Sheep extra, il 60. 

Hackley's School Algebra. 

Containing the latest Improvements. 8vo, Muslin 75 cents. 

Hackley's Elementary Course of Geometry. 

12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Loomis's Treatise on Algebra. 

8vo, Sheep extra. $1 00. 

Loomis's Elements of Geometry and Conic Sec- 
tions. 8vo, Sheep extra, il 00. 

Loomis's Elements of Plane and Spherical Trig- 
onometry, with their Applications to Mensuration, Surveying, 
and Navigation. To which is added a full Series of Tables of 
Logarithms of Numbers, and of Sines and Tangents for every 
Ten Seconds of the Quadrant. With other useful Tables. 
8vo, Sheep extra, $1 60. 

Loomis's Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, 

And of Sines and Tangents for every Ten Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. .With other useful Tables. ,8vo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 



6 Works far OoUegei^ Sckoels^ «^c., 

Claxk's Eiemeirts of Algebra. 

. £inbracing, also, the Theory and Applicaticm t>f Logarithms : 
together with an Appendix, oentaining Infinite Series, Ifae gen 
eml TfaetMry of Equatioas, d&c. •Svo, Sheep extra, %\ M. 

Faiicer's Aids to Englidii Oampositioa. 

Idmo, Muslin, SOoents; Sheep extra, 90 oents. 

Parker's Geographical Questions. 

Adapted for the Use of Morse's or most other Mi^. 12ma, 
Muslin, ^ oeuts. 

Parker's Outtines of General History. 

• In the Form <d Question and^Asswer. 12mQ, Sheop «xtra, 
$100.* 

Renwick's First Princijdes of Chemistry. 

With Questions. Engravings. 18mo, half Sheep, 75 cants. 

Renwic5k'& Soiwice of Meohaaiics applied to 

Practical Purposes. Engravings. 18mo, half Roan, 90 cents. 

R^nwick's First Principles of Natural Philoso- 

pliy. "With Questions. Engravings. 18mo,halfRoan, 75 cents. 

• Draper's Text-book of Chemistry. 

With nearly 300 Illustrations. 12fflo, 6heep extra, 76 dents. 

Drivper's Text4K)ok of Natural PMlosqpky. 

With nearly 400 Illustrations. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Draper's Chemical Organization of Plants. 

With an Appendix, containing several Memoirs on Capillaiy 
Attraction, Electricity, and the €bemicid iic«io|i <af Sight. 
With Engravings. 4to, Muslin, $2 50. 

Smii&'A E^lementory Treatise on Mechanios. 

Embracing the Theory of Statics and Dy«amios, and its Appli- 
cation to Solids and Fluids. With Illustrations.. 8vo, Muslin, 
$1 50 ; Sheep extra* ^ 75. 

Boucharlat's Elementary Treatise cm lll|!echan' 

ics. TransAsted ft-on the French, \vith Additions and Emenda- 
tions, by Professor E. H. CocRiairAT. With Plates. ■ 8vo, 
Sheep extra, $0 35. 

IKgalow's UrS^ful Arts, 

Considered in oonnecCion wi^ the Applicatioiis of Science 
With numerous Engravings. 3 vols. ISmo, Mnatia, •! ^GO. 

Itane's Elements of Chemistry : 

Including the most recent Discoveries, and Api^ications of the 
Science to Medicine and I^armacy, and to ctie Arts. Edited 
by John W. Drapobr, M.B. With absnt S50 Wood-eola. 8fO. 
Moslin, «3 00 ; Sheep extra, %% 25. • 
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Published by Harper ^ Brothers. • 7 
Boyd's Eclectic Moral Philosopliy. 

Prepared for Literarjr Institutions and general Use. 12mo 
Muslin, 75 cents ; Sheep extra, 87^ cents. 

Boyd's Elements of Rhetoric and Literary Crit- 
icism. With practical Exercises and Examples. Also, a suc- 
cinct History of the English Language, and of British and 
American Literature, from the earliest to the present Times. 
18mo, half Bound, 60 cents. 

Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

Revised Edition. 12nto, Muslin, $1 25. 

XJpham's Elements of Mental Philosophy. 

Embracing the two Departments of the Intellect and the Sensi- 
bilities. 2 vols. 12mo, Sheep extra, $2 50. 

Upham's Mental Philosophy, Abridged. 

12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Upham's Treatise on the Will. 

12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Upham's Imperfect and Disordered Mental Ac- 
tion. ISmo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Ahercrombie's Treatise on the Intellectual 

Powers, and the Investigation of Truth. 18mo, Muslin, 46 
cents ; half Bound, 50 cents. 

Ahercrombie's Philosophy of the Moral Feel- 
ings. With Questions. 18mo, Muslin, 40 cents ; half Bound, 
50 cents. 

Markham's (Mrs.) History of France, 

From the Conquest of Gaul by Julius CsBsar to the Reign of 
Louis Philippe. Prepared for the Use of Schools by the Addi- 
tion of a Map, Notes, and Questions, and a Supplementary 
Chapter, bringing down the History to the present Time, by 
Jacob Abbott. With Engravings. 12mo, half Bound, $1 25 

Tyiler's Universal History, 

From the Creation of the World to the Decease of George III., 
1820. 6 vols. 18mo, Muslin, $2 70. 

Hale's History of the United States, 

From their first Settlement as Colonies to the close of the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Madison in 1817. 2 vols. 18mo, Musliut 
90 cents. 

Robertson's History of the Discovery of Amer- 
ica. With an Account of the Author's Life and Writings. 
With Questions for the Examination of Students, by J. FjfiosT, 
A.M. . Wi$h Engravings. 8yo, Sheep extra, Si 76. 



8 . W/9rk8 for (hUegeSi 8ch00lst ^^.^ 
Robertson's Hirtorjr <rf Ajnerica, Abridged. 

With an A^ccouat of the Author's Life and Wiitinga, by Dvqala 
Stewart. ISino, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Etobertson's History of the Emperor Charles Y. 

With a View of the Progress of Society in Europe, to the begin- 
ning of the Sixteenth Century. With Questions for the Exam- 
ination of Students, by John Fsost, A.M. With Engravings. 
8yo, Sheep extra, $1 75. 

Robertson's History of Charles V., AMdged. 

ISmo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Schmitz's Histoiy of Rome, 

FVom the earliest Times to the Death of Commodos, A.D. 192. 
With Questions. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Flautus's The Captives. 

With English Notes, &c., by John Pboudfit« D.D. iBmOy 
Paper, 87l cents. 

Muller's History of the World, 

From the earliest Period to 1783. Compared throughont with 
the Original, revised, corrected, and illustrated by a Notice of 
the Life and Writings of the Author, by Albzandkb Evbbbtt. 
4 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $3 00. 

Hallam's Constitutional History of England, 

From the Accession of Henry YH. to the Death of Geoige II. 
Svo, Sheep extra, 92 25. 

Goldsmith's Histoiy of Greece, Abridged. 

Edited 5y the Author of ** American Popular Lessons. ISmo. 
half Sheep, 45 cents. 

Goldsmith's History (rf Rome, Abridged. 

Edited by Hbnkt W. Iubbbbt. 18mo, half Sheep, 45 cents 

Michelet's £lem^OLts of Modem History. 

Translated from the French, with an Introduction, Notes, dicCt 
by Rer. Dr. Pottbb. 18bio, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Bobins's (Miss) Tales from American History. 

With Engravings. 8 vols. 18mo, Muslia, 81 00. 

Beck's Botany of the United States, 

North of yii^inia ; oDmprisiug Descriptions of the Flowering 
and Fern-lik& Plants bitiierto found in those States, arranged 
according to the Natural System. With a Synopsis of the 
Genera according to the Linnaean System, a Sketch of the Ru- 
diments of Botany, dec. ISmo, Muslin, $1 1^5 ; Sheep, $1 58. 

Mill's Logic, Batiocinatiye and Inductive. 

Being a connected View of the Principles of Eridenoe and 
Metho^a of Scienime layestigation. 8bo, MuBlio, $2 Oa. 



Publii^d by Harper 8f Btcthsn. 9 

Russell's Juvenile Speaker. 

Oomprieiiig Biementbry Rules and Exercises in DeclamBtion, 
witk a Selaotian of Pieces for Practice, l&no, JdttsliD, 60 
cents ; half Bound, 70 cents. 

Harper's New York Glass-book. 

Oompristng Outlines of the Geogra|>hy and History of New 
York ; Siographical Notices of eminent Inditidiials ; Sketches 
of Scenery and Natural History; Accoosts of Pidjilie Institu- 
tions, &c. By William Russbll. 12mo« half Sheep, %\ 2§. 

Harper's Map of the United States and Oanada, 

Showing the Gaoais, Rail-roads, and principal Stage Routes. 
By Samuel Bbbesc, A.M. Color-ed in TarioM ^yles and 
mounted on Rollers. Price from $2 00 to $2 50. 

Morse's North American Atlas. 

Containing 36 Folio Maps in Colors, lonsing at COBiptete Atlas 
of this Oontinant. Half Roan, $2 75. 

Morse's School G-eography. 

illustrated by more than 60 Oerographie Maps, and nomeroas 
Engravings on Wood. 4to, 50 ceots. 

Salkeld's First Book in Spanish ; 

Or, a practioal Introducaion to the Study of Ihe Spanish Lan- 
guage. Oootainifig fell Instructions in Pr4»BUiieiation, a Oram- 
mar, Reading Lessons, and a Vocabulary,. 12mo» MubUb. 
%\ 00 ; Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Salkeld's Roman and Grecian Antiquities, 

Including a Sketch of Ancient Mythology* Wnb Maps, &c. 
12mo, Muslin, 37|^ cents. 

Duff's North American Accoujitant. 

Embracing Single and Double Entry Book-keeping, practical^ 
Adapted to the Inland and Maritime Commerce of the United 
States. 6yo, half Bound, 3chooi Edition, 75 cents ^ Mercan- 
tile Edition, $1 50. 

Bennet's American System of Book-keeping. 

Adapted to the Commerce of the United States ialts DomestiQ 
and Foreign Relations. 8vo, half Bound, $1 50. 

Edwards's Book-keepef b Atlas. 

4to, hdrRoan, S2 00. 

Burke's Essay on. tihie Bubiime and Beautiful. 

A Ph^sopfaical inquiry into the Origin «f our Ideas of the Sub- 
lime and BeautiM. With an introduelorf Discourse eoncern- 
ing Taste. Edited by A. Muxs. 12no^ Mualin, 76 cents. 

Alison on the Nature and Principles of Taste. 

With CoiT6otioB8 and Improvemeota, by Abharax Mii<i*8 
ISmo, MosliUy 75 cents. 



10 Works for Colleges^ Schools^ SfC.j 

Potter's Political Economy. 

Its Objects, Uses, and Principles ; Considered with reference 
to the Condition of the American People. With a SiunmaTy 
for the Use of Students. 18mo, half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Potter's Science Applied to the Arts, &c. 

The Principles of Science applied to the Domestic and Mechan- 
ic Arts, and to Manufactures and Agricultnie. With Illustra- 
tive Cuts. 12mo, Muslin, 76 cents. 

Potter's Hand-book for Readers and Students, 

Intended to assist private Individuals, Associations, School 
Districts, dec., in the Selection of useful and interesting Works 
for Reading and Investigation. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Maury's Principles of Eloquence. 

With an Introduction, by Rev. Dr. Potter. 18mo, Muslin, 
45 cents ; half Bouiid, 50 cents. 

Lieber's Essays on Property and Labor, 

As connected with Natural Law and the Constitution of Soci- 
ety. Edited by Rev. Dr. Potter. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

With illustrative Notes, dx., by Lord BRouaHix and Sir C. 
Bell, and preliminary Observations and Notes, by A. Potter, 
P.D. With Engravings. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

A new Edition, from large Type, edited by D. E. Bartlett. 
Copiously Illustrated, and a Life and Portrait of the Author. 
2 vols. I2mo, lyfuslin, $1 50. 

Mahan's System of Intellectual Philosophy. 

' 12mo, Muslin, 90,cents. 

Henry's Epitome of the History of Philosophy. 

Being the Work adopted by the University of France for In- 
struction in the Colleges and High Schools. Translated, with 
Additions, and a Continuation of the History, by C. S. Hsnrx> 
D.D. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, or in 1 vol., half Bound, 90 cents. 

Sdimucker's Psychology ; 

Or, Elements of a new System of Mental Philosophy, on the 
Basis of Consciousness and Common Sense. 12mo, Muslin, 
«1 00. # 

Griscom's Animal Mechanism and Physiology. 

Being a plain and familiar Exposition of the Structure and 
Functions of the Human System. With Engravings. 18mo, 
Muslin, 45 cents ; half Sheep, 60 cents. 

Olmstead's Letters on Astrononry, 

Addressed to a Lady. With numerous £ngrayingB. ISmo^ 
Muslin, 75 cents. 



I^liAed bff Sarper ^ Breakers. U 
Combe's Priiikcipks of Physiology, 

Jl^ied .to the Preservatioo of Health, and the Impravviaent of 
Physical and Mental £dacatioD. Whh Qaestiem. £ngraT- 
ings. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents ; half Sheep, 6G cents. 

JHoel Bad Chapsal's Frendhi Oraffltmiar* 

With Additions, &c., by Sarah E. Sbaman. Revised by C. P. 
BoRDBNAVB. 12mo, Musiln, 75 cents. 

Bjempei's Grr anamar of the Oennaii Langq^^e. 

Arranged into a new System on the Praiciple «f Induction. ^ 
vols. 19IB0, half Bound, $1 76. 

Glass's Life ^ Washingtcm^ 

In Latin Prose. Edited by J. N. ftsYNOLDs. With a Portrait 
12mo, Muslin, $1 12i. 

Cidoero's Three Dialogues oa ihe Or»toa:. 

Translated into Englieh by W. Gtjthris. Revised "and cor- 
ipeoted, with Notes. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

WheweM's Elements of Morality, induding 

Polity. 2 vols. 12rao, Mualin, $1 00. 

Beedher's (Miss) Treatise on Bcmiestic Econ- 
omy, for the U>e of Young Ladies at Home and at School. 
Revised Edition, with numerous Additions and'fllustrativeEn- 
gravHigs. 12mo, Muslin, 76 «ents. 

Hazen's Fibular Technology ; 

Or, Professions and Trades. Illustrated wMi fii £ngraving8. 
18mo« half Sheep, 76 cents. 

Lee's Elements of Geology for Popular Use. 

Containing « Description of the Geological Formations and 
•Mineral Resources of the United {States. With Engravings. 
18mo, ^alf Sheep, 60 cents. 

Blackstone's Gommentaiies on Ihe Laws of 

England. With the last Corrections of the Author, and Notes 
from the Twenty-first London Edition. With copious Notes 
explaining the Changes in the Law effected t>y Decision or 
Statute down to 1844. Together with Notes adapting the 
Work to the Aaencdn Student, by John L. Wrnxhkll, Esq. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 4 vole. ^ vo. Sheep extra, 97 OOL 

Dymond's Essays oa ihe FniiGiples of Morality , 

. And on the Private and PoUticai RigWand 0blig8l«M8 of MAft« 
kind. With a Preface and Notes, by Bev. G. Bosh. Svq, Mua- 
lin, $1 37i. 

Montgomery's Leotures on Generfiiil Literature^ 

Poetry, 4tc., with a Retrospect of Literature, and a View of 
modem English Literature. 18mo, Muslin, 46 cents. 



12 Works for Colleges/ Schools j 9^c. 

Hutton's Book of Nature laid Open. 

ReTised and improTed by J. L. Blakb, D.D. With Qaestioiift 
for Schools. 18mo, Mnalin, 37^ cents. 

Johnson's Treatise on Language; 

Or, the Relations which Words bear to Things. 8yo, Mnsliiv 
•175. 

Story on the Constitutionof the United States. 

A familiar Exposition of the Constitution of the United States, 
With an Appendix, containing important Public Documents il- 
lustrative of the Constitution. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Oner's Constitutional Jurisprudence of the * 

United States. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Wyatt's Manual of Conchology, 

According to the System laid down by Ijamarck, with the late 
Improvements by De Blainvllle. Exemplified and arranged for 
the Use of Students, by Thomas Wyatt, M.A. Illustrated 
with 36 Plates, containing more than 200 I^pes drawn from 
the Natural Shell. 8yo, Muslin, $2 75 ; colored Plates, $8 00. 

Chailly's Practical Treatise on Midwifery. 

Translated irom the French, and edited by G. S. Bedford, 
M.D. With 216 Engravings. 8vo, Muslin, $2 00 ; Sheep ex- 
tra, $2 25. 

Cruveilhier's Anatomy of the Human Body. 

Edited by G. S. Patthon, M.D. With 300 Engiavings. 8vo, 
Muslin, 13 00 ; Sheep extra, 93 25. 

Magendie's Treatise on Human Physiology, 

On the Basis of the Precis £16mentaire de Physiologic. Trans- 
lated, enlarged, and illustrated with Diagrams and Cuts. Es- 
pecially designed for the Use of Students of Medicine. By J. 
Revere, M.D. 8vo, Muslin, 92 Op ; Sheep extra, $2 25. 

Paine's Institutes or Philosophy of Medicine. 

8vo, Muslin, $2 75 ; Sheep extra, $3 00. 

*^* A number of works not included in the above Ustf whieh are/re- 
quenUy used as text or reading books, may be found under other divi' 
aions of the Catalogue of the Publishers. Any of their issues may be 
obtained at tehoUsale at liberal deductions from the retail prices. 

For School or Academic Libraries, the Publishsrs recommend their 
School District Library, which has met the cordial approbation of the 
most distinguished friends of education in the country. It may be ob- 
tained entire, in 295 volumes, half bound, for 8114; or any seleciiom 
will be supplied at 38 cents per volume. 



^atptx'B Neto Catalogue. 

A WBW Dbsobiptitb Gatalogub of Harpkb & Brothers' Pub* 
LIGATIONS is now ready for distribution, and may be obtained gra* 
tuitously on application to the Publishers personally, or by letter, 
post-paid. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, designing to 
form Libraries or enrich their literary collections, is respectfully 
invited to this Catalogue, which will be found to comprise a large 
proportion of the standard and most esteemed works in English 
literaffie — cokprbhbndino about two thousand yolumes — ^wlHch 
are offered inmost instances at less than one half the cost of sim- 
ilar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, Schools, etc., 
who may not have access to a reliable guide in forming the true 
estimate of literaiy productions, it is believed the present Catalogue 
will prove especially valuable as a manual of reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, whenever booloi 
can not be obtained through any bookseller or local agent, applica* 
tions with remittance should be addressed direct to the Publishen^ 
which will be promptly attended to. • 
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